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FOREWORD 


IN the middle of the roth Century all the parts of India 
were united under one sceptre, and then began a change, 
almost revolutionary in its character, in the evolution of India's 
political life and thought. At exactly the same time a 
revolution also began in Indian historiography. Hitherto our 
historians’ stock-in-trade had been only pious legends, age- 
worn traditions, laudatory poems in hyperbole, and very late 
compilations of blended fact and fiction. The Hindu period 
of our past, covering nearly two thousand years, was dark, and 
the darkness was often made more misleading by the false light 
of Sanskrit romances. Even in the Muslim period the current 
-histories were mostly popular abridgements and not original 
sources. 

But a new era in the study of Indian history had 
dawned shortly before the Sepoy Mutiny. General Alexander 
Cunningham had begun to dig down to the roots of our 
Buddhistic, Jaina and Bindu past, and Sir Henry M. Elliot 
had begun the monumental translation of the History of India 
as told by its own historians. His great work, destined to be 
completed in a vastly amplified form and by another hand in 
eight volumes in 1877, made its first appearance in 1849 
under the title of Bibliographical Index to the Historians of 
Muhammadan India. The first author to utilise the vast 
material, thus made available in English, was Stanley Lane- 
Poole, whose Mediaeval India under Muhammadan Rule (1903), 
when read with Elphinstone’s chapters on the same subject, 
illustrates the advance in our knowledge made in less than 
half a century. 

In the Hindu period, the immense mass of raw materials, 
in the, form of inscriptions, coins, architectural remains and 
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antiquities, brought to light by our field archzeologists—both 
official and private, Scattered all over this continent of a 
country, was pieced together for the first time-in V. A. Smith's 
Early History of India (1904). 

had an earlier glimpse of this n 
compressed form, in Hara Pras 
India. But Smith’ 


Indian readers had, no doubt, 


our scientific students, “We have plenty 
produced fine threads. We now 
will synthetise all these isolated facts. 
of the modern world of sciénce : 

A new History of India em 
knowledge and abreast of the 
volumes. Such a work, b 
diversity of its contents, 
of scholars. The writin 


bodying 


Ë of such.a co. 
Ч by me with the late Mano Mohan 
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up on two occasions in collaboration with the late. Rakhaldas 
Banerji in 1018 and 1920. A fourth project, confined solely to 
the cultural aspects of India's past on the model of the 
“Heritage” series, was pondered over by me with the late 
Rev. J. Farquhar. But all of these schemes very soon came 
to nothing because we felt that the time was not yet ripe and 


we had not enough scholars to do equal justice to every part 


of the subject. 
At last in 1937, Dr. Rajendra Prasad publicly broached the 


present scheme and we two inaugurated it at a meeting held 
in Benares on 28th December 1937. He was to take charge of 
the administrative and financial side of it, and I was to be the 
chief literary manager or chairman of the Editorial Board. 
Prompt and generous donations were received from the Indian 
mercantile community whose liberality to all good causes is 
wel-known: and we actively set ourselves to planning the 
details, making the preliminary arrangements and - corres: 
ponding with various scholars whose aid or advice we sought. 
Just after the actual writing had started, came the Japanese 
invasion in 1941, and our scholars were scattered and public 
libraries closed or removed elsewhere, which made us lose four 
years. At last in 1045, two volumes (the Fourth and the Sixth) 
out of а projected series of twenty (see the list at the end) 
were ready for the press and a third (the Twelfth, on Akbar) 
Now that the ground has been fully prepared, 


half completed. Da y 
riting and in printing will be much 


our progress both in w 


quicker. 
It has been my dream to produce these volumes at a price 


(say Rs. 4 each) which would place them within reach of all 
our people, as the volumes would be solc separately. With the 
knowledge of our land's storied past.daily advancing, revised 
editions would be frequently called for,*in order that this 
science may not be stereotyped ; but a low price would enable 
most purchasers of the-old edition to scrap it up and buy its 
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improved and Corrected successor, 
caused by World War II has beli 
This History is being w 
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Much more so in the case of a country like ours which has 
suffered much on account of its national defects, and which 
must know and understand them to be able to remedy them.” 
Our thanks are specially. due to Dr. Ramesh Chandra 
Majumdar and Dr. A. S. Altekar, who have edited this volume 
and written most part of it, Dr. Majumdar contributing eight 
chapters and Dr. Altekar ten out of a total of 23. We have 
been fortunate enough to enlist the co-operation of a number 
of other scholars, each eminent in his special subject: Rao 
itten on Archaeological Remains, 


Bahadur K. N. Dikshit has wr 
Prof. K. A. Nilkant Sastri on South India, Dr. Dines Chandra 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi on Chinese 


Sircar on the Eastern Deccan, 

Contact, Dr. Paranavitana on Ceylon, Dr. C. Sivarama-murti 
on South Indian Art, and Dr. V. S. Agrawala on Gupta Art. 
We offer our sincere thanks to all of them and also to the 
Director-General of Archeology, Government of India, the 
of the Nizam's Archaeological Department and the 


authorities 3 em ical ' t 
Mathura Museum for permission {о print illustrations of which 
they hold the copyright. 

É to thank Mr. S. К. 


We also take this opportunity 
Lecturer, Calcutta University, who has helped 


the editors їп seeing the book through the press and has 
rendered very useful service in many Ways. Our thanks are 
also due to the Sri Gouranga Press for having undertaken the 
printing of this book in:a time of exceptional difficulty and 
executed it with commendable promptitude. 


Sarasvati, M.A., 


JADUNA TH SARKAR, 


General Editor. 


General scheme o£ 
А NEW HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE 


IN TWENTY VOLUMES 
VOLUME 
I. The Land, the Peo 
II. Aryan Colonisation and the Vedic Age. 
ПІ. The Earliest States,—Jainism, Buddhism. 
IV. Nanda and Maurya Empires. 366-210 В.С. n 
V. Suñgas, Satavahanas and Sakas. 210 B.C.-c.200 A.D:. 
VI. The Age of Уакаакаѕ and Guptas. c. 200-550 A.D.. 
VII. Later Empires. 550-916 A.D. 
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IX. Sultanate of Delhi and Provincial Dynasties, 
; 1194-1325. 
X. North Indian States. 1325-1556. 


XI. Bahmani (1349-1526) and Vijayanagara (1349-1565) 
Empires. (Includes Portuguese, Settlement), 

XII. Age of Akbar (1556-1605). (Art and Literature, 
1556-1657). 

XIII. Seventeenth century in the North. 
(Includes Sikh Gurus). 

XIV. Deccan Sultanates (1526-1687) and Maratha Royal 
House (1624-1707). 


Later Mughals and ear] 


cludes Anglo-Frenc 
XVI. Later Peshwas 


ple and pre-History. 


1605-1707. 


Vol. XI. y Pesh 
h rivalry 
and Downfal] 


of Delhi Empire 
1761-1708, (Includes Sikh misl. Age and Early 
British Administrative Organisation). 
XVII. British Paramountcy. 1798-1818 
XVIII. Completion of British Indi š: 
s Kinedot a. 1818-1858, (Includes 
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‘of the dynasty in one place. 


EDITORIAL PREF ACE 


A FEW words are necessary to explain the scope and 
in the following pages. As 


nature of the history narrated 
1 Board, this volume covers the 


planned by the General Editoria 
Period 200 to 550 A.D. and is called the Gupta-Vakataka age. 


The title of the volume was selected for the sake of convenience 
only. It is not claimed that the political or cultural achieve- 
Ments of the Vakatakas were comparable to those of the 
Guptas and sufficiently important to justify their association 
With the name of the age. Although this volume,is intended 
lo cover the period from 200 to 550 A.D. it has not always 
еец possible to conform to these chronological limits. The 

history of the Western Kshatrapas commences with 160 A.D., 
аз the death of Rudradaman 1 is a convenient starting point. 
he history of Ceylon begins with 66 A.D., as the dynasty 

that was founded at that time continued to rule practically to 
the end of our period. "The history of the Maghas of Kausambi 
is taken back to c. 150 А.Ш. when their house started its career, 
as it was found more convenient to deal with the whole history 
The careers of the Vishnu- 

o A.D., and 


kundins and the Maitrakas began at about. 50 
tably those of Nepal and 


Several independent kingdoms, n9 А : : 

Assam, arose about the same time. Their early history a ak 
discussed in this volume Du reserved dor ЫШ Ira men Т 
the next one dealing with the period when they played ee 
effective part in Indian history. In the case of the Maukharis 
and Later Guptas, howeve’» their early history to n) 
Sur period is dealt with, it was ngcessary to арсы п 
Connection with the: decl e Gupta Empire. Теша 
recently suggested (ГНО. XXI, 19) 
mainly instrumental in bringing 


x 
Guptas, but hardly any convincing evidence has been adduced 
to support so novel a hypothesis. 

The reader of the modern or medieval history, whether of 
India or Europe, will no doubt find the narrative of the political 
history in this volume rather meagre and sketchy. But in the 
present state of our knowledge it is not possible to give a fuller 
account. In spite of the discovery of.a large number of coins, 
inscriptions and monuments, it has to be confessed that there 
are some dynasties in our period where even the names of most 
of its rulers are unknown to us. Such, for instance, is the 
case with the Nagas of Mathura and the Abhiras of northern 
Maharashtra. Sometimes we know the names of the kings of a 
dynasty, but are ignorant of their dates and inter-relations, as 
for example, the Later Kushanas and the early Pallavas. Some- 
times the evidence is so indecisive that the historian cannot 
state with certainty whether a particülar event did or did not 
“occur, or whether a certain personage, e.g., king Rama-gupta, 
is or is-not a historical figure. Sometimes the “evidence is so 
scanty and dubious that it lends itself to diverse interpretations 
and the historian finds it difficult to choose between two or 
more possible alternatives, Such, for instance, is the case with ` 
the history of the successo 
the picture appears at places to be hazy, 
and the discussions inconclusive, the fault 
the original sources and not the writers w 
to reconstruct the history. As a matter of fact, the first part 
of the period dealt with in this volume, viz., 200 to 300 A.D., is 
usually known to be the “Dark Period' of ancient Indian 
history. An effort has, however, been made to elucidate it as 
best as possible. 

On account of the paucity of evidence some of the dynasties, 
which ruled during.our" period, have only been incidentally 
referred to, but not treated in detail. As notable examples may 
be mentioned the Abhiras and the Traikütakas. We possess 


the account Scanty 
lies primarily with 
ho have attempted 


ts of Skanda-gupta. If, therefore, . 
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e coins and a few. inscriptions of the ‘Traiktitakas, but 
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heen’ the names of two or three kings we know hardly any- 

ing about them. The Abhiras are known from a single 
dental notices.. But though 


ee and a number of inci 

2 oundation of the so-called Kalachuri era, commencing in 

m P A.D., has been ascribed to them, and an attempt has 

сбу made (АВОКТ. XXV, 161) to show that they 
ished an empire, our knowledge of them 1S still very 


1 
M sre. The little that is definitely known about. them will _ 
е found in the chapters dea history of the 


W ling with the 
estern Kshatrapas and the Va whom they had 


йү. katakas, with : 

2 e into close contact (рр. 48, 121). This book, it should 

n remembered, is intended to be а general history, and mot 

in encyclopzedic account of each and every dynasty that ruled 

ү our period. This will also explain the absence of reference 

th some of the unimportant feudatories or obscure chieftains 
at belonged to our age- 


nes a co-operative wor this 4 oi 
Vague and uncertain, it is almost inevitable that different writers, 
including the two editors, will express or at least entertain 
different opinions. In spite iscussions between the two 
editors it was not possible to elimi differences altogether. 
Among important point 14 not agree may be 
mentioned ‘the extent of the vakataka empire (рр. 98 #.) апі 
the view that Pravara-sena main dynasty was the 
Untalega of the Kalidasa AGRO, OMIA 
the Yaudheyas and others 


Struggle for independence waged bY А I 
d the relation between Piro 


k of this kind, based upon data so 


ee 
Sainst the Kushanas (PP: . 
and Rama-gupta and specially the inference drawn from the 
haracter (PP 22-23). Nor did complete 
де to-the views expressed 


Bars of Piro about his © 
Breement become possible with ref 
about the abdication of Chandra-£U 
Western boundary of the empire О 


pta I (pp. 137-8), the precise 
f Samudra-gupta (p. 144), 
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the assumption by him of the title Vikrama towards the end of 
his reign (р: 155), and the nationality of Toramana (p. 19$) 


A careful reader would come across other instances of this 
kind in the body of this work, clearly showing that where 
difference really exists, no attempt has been made, by dogmatic 
assertions, to accept one view as authoritative and final 


and 
reject the others. 


We are fully conscious of the defects and imperfections of 
this volume. Most of its chapters were written during the 
unusual circumstances created by the second World War, 
some of our contributors were denied the faciliti 
reference libraries, 


when 
es of good 
as many of them had removed important 
books for safety. The proofs also could not be sent to some 
of our contributors owing to want of time. "The fact that this, 
the sixth volume of the series, had to be published before its 
predecessors has also created some peculiar difficulties parti- 
cularly with reference to controversial points of the earlier 
periods, which have their bearing on our age as well. We 
could not also know how the earlier history of the various 
cultural movements treated in this volume would be dealt with 
by other writers in the preceding volumes. We have, however, 
tried our best to give as complete and comprehensive a picture 
of the political and cultural history of the 


age as was possible 
in a volume of 500 pages. ‘The political history with its Wars 


and conquests is not allowed to dominate the scene ; cultural 
history, describing the religion and philosophy, the social and 
economic condition, the literature and sciences, and the art 
arid architecture of the age occupies almost equal space with 
the political history. Nor have we looked at the history of 
our country from the view-point of the isolationist. India’s 
commercial, cultural and religious contacts with and influence 
upon its neighbours, both in the east and the west, have been 
adequately described. \ 1 
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ks to our contributors for their 


We wish to express our than 
promptness in sending their promised chapters. We are indebted 


to Prof, K. A. Nilkanta Sastri, М.А.) for supplying us some data 
from the Tamil literature, which have been utilised їп the 


chapters dealing with the cultural history of the age. Mr. S. K. 


Sarasvati, M.A., has been of immense help in seeing the volume 
through the press and we are thankful to him for his care 
and assiduousness. And finally we have great pleasure in 
expressing our indebtedness to Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar for his 


valuable advice and suggestions. 


R. C. MAJUMDAR, 
A. S. ALTEKAR. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Vakataka-Gupta аве (c. 200 A.D: to б. 550 A.D.), which 
5 covered by the present volume of the New History of the 
Indian People, is undoubtedly a very important epoch in Indian 
history. A new political consciousness was created in the country 
and national solidarity was restored after the lapse of nearly 
four centuries of political disintegration and foreign domination. 
At the commencement of our period (c. 200 A.D.) the Kushanas 
and the Western Kshatrapas were the leading political powers, 
more powerful than any other state in the country. It is true 
that they had become completely Hinduised at this time and 
were as zealous champions and admirers of Hindu religion and 
Sanskrit literature as any other indigenous dynasty. But 
probably it was still felt that they were ethnically different ; at 
any rate the local states and powers whom they had subdued a 
2 те not prepared to reconcile themselves with 
their domination. As the third century advanced the Kushanas 
were gradually ousted from the UP. and the eastern Punjab 
where the Maghas, the Nagas, the Vaudheyas and the Kunindas 
ed their own independence. The rise of the Sassanians 
in Iran further weakened the Kushana power, till eventually it 
sank into insignificance towards the end of the 3rd century A.D. 

The Saka “power also began to decline in. western ‘India. 
£ Rudra-daman I in c. 170 A.D., the Sakas were 
£ northern Maharashtra, Kathiawar, Gujarat, 
:ndh and greater part of Rajputana. Very soon, how- 
ahanas re-asserted themselves and reconquered 
Northern Maharashtra during the, reign of Gautamiputra. 
Vajñaéri Satakarni. Rajputana revolted ander the leadership of 
the Malavas and re-asserted its independence in с. 225 A.D. 
The rise of the Vakatakas under the emperor Pravara-sena I 

р 


century earlier We 


a 
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(с. 275-330 A.D.) led to the further decline of the Sakas. Their 
tulers are seen reduced to the feudatory status during the first 
half of the 4th century, and though there was a temporary 
revival under Rudra-sena III, the family was eventually wiped 
out by the Guptas towards the close of the 4th century A.D. 
The third century had succeeded in practically putting an 
end to foreign domination. Early in the fourth century A.D. 
the Guptas rose to power (c. 320 A.D.). Their great achieve- 
ment was to secure as large a political unity and Solidarity for 
the country as was practicable in those days. 'The Yaudheyas 
-and the Nagas, the Kunindas and the Malavas had no doubt re- 
established their independence, but their political horizon did 
not extend beyond their own homelands, They did not aim at 
establishing a strong state that might beco: 
foreign aggression-and Secure peace and Prosperity for the 
country as a whole. The great Gupta emperors definitely aimed 
at founding a powerful. unitary state, which could achieve these 
goals. "Traditional political philosophy no doubt recommended 


nquished kings to rule as 


me a bulwark against 


He, however, did not follow the 
he permitted the Yaudheyas, the 
Malavas and a few others to rule 
the kingdoms of the conquered kings in Chhattisgarh, Orissa and 
. Andhra-dega. Probably he realised that the means of communi- 


tant provinces, 
and the very aim of a strong central power would be defeated 


if the impossible was sought to be achieved. 
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Chandra-gupta II, the son of Samudra-gupta, attempted to 
bring his father’s ideal to greater fruition. His conquest of 
Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiawar resulted in a considerable 
expansion of the Gupta empire. And if we assume, as is very 
probable, that king Chandra of Meharauli inscription is none 
other than Chandra-gupta П, it would follow that he succeeded 
in ‘extending his sphere of influence over the Punjab as well. 
When his son-in-law, the Vakataka king Pravara-sena II, died 
a premature death, the administration of the Deccan also came 
and remained under his guidance and supervision for about 
twenty-five years during the regency of his daughter Prabhavati- 
gupta. For a time at any rate the extensive territories between 
the Godavari and the Sutlej were welded together under his 
sceptre, and most of the neighbouring states were willing to 
recognise his leadership. 3 

The Guptas were thus practically an all-India power towards 
the end of the reign of Chandra-gupta II. The unity, however, 
did not last long. It was dependent to a great extent upon the 
ability of the reigning emperor. Neither Kumāra-gupta I nor 
Skanda-gupta was as able as Chandra-gupta II or Samudra-gupta. 
They also suffered from a political blunder that had been already 
committed by their great predecessor Chandra-gupta П. He did 
not realise the vital necessity of keeping an effective control 
over the Punjab and the Khyber pass, if the political integrity 
of the rest of India was to be maintained. The Guptas showed 
in this respect less political insight than the Mauryas, who did 
not relax their efforts till they had secured an effective control 
over the Khyber and Bolan passes. Had the Guptas followed 
their example, the country might not have suffered as much as 
it did from the Hüna invasions during thy sth and 6th centuries. 
Had they effectively garrisoned the Khyber pass, the critical 
battles with the Hünas would have been fought beyond thè 
Indus and not in Malwa and Central India. 

The overlordship of the Guptas in the political field did not 
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last for more than a century (c. збо to 460 A.D.). The later 
Gupta emperors were not so able as the earlier ones ; local 
governors began to develop into semi-independent feudatories, 
and the great strength acquired by the alliance with the 
Vakatakas disappeared when that Deccan power began to 
decline towards the middle of the 5th century. In the first half 
of the 6th century, it was clearly realised that the days of the 
Guptas and the Vakatakas were over and there was a great 
scramble for the imperial position between the Later Guptas, 
the Maukharis, the Hünas, and the Aulikaras in northern India, 
and the Nalas, the Kadambas and the Kalachuris in the Deccan. 
The history of India on¢e more assumed the spectacle of inter- 
minable wars between rival powers which decimated national 
strength without benefitting any party. The time-honoured 
political philosophy, which maintained that local powers should 
not be sacrificed for establishing a strong central state, was 
mainly responsible for this state of affairs. Тһе situation was 
worsened by the influx of the Hünas, whose invasions were 
facilitated by the failure of the Guptas to secure or keep control 
over the Khyber pass and the Punjab. 

In the course of Indian history, north Indian powers are 
often seen to be trying to dominate over south India. During 
our period, the Guptas made one such attempt, -but it was 
successful only for a short time. In a later period a Deccan 
power—the Rashtrakütas—attempted to secure political domina- 
tion in northern India ; during our period, no such attempt was 
made by any Deccan or South Indian power. à 

The absence of an enduring political unity in the country 
was more than counterbalanced by an all-pervasive cultural 
uniformity that prevailed throughout the land. "The adminis- 
trative machinery was similar all over the countrys. The powers 
of the king, the items oF taxation and the extent of local self- 
government did not show much variation, whether we consider 
the Gupta or the Vakataka or the Pallava administration. ‘The 
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same three religions,—Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism—met 
a foreign observer, whether he was travelling in Bengal or in 
Maharashtra. New religious ideas and philosophical views were 
travelling from one end.of the country to the other with lightning 
rapidity. "There is no doubt that the missionary and religious 
activities of monks and preachers .contributed a good deal 
towards the fostering of the cultural unity. А Vasubandhu 
from Peshawar would go to Ayodhya to preach his Mahayana 
philosophy, а Dharmapala from Kàüchi would settle down in 
Nalanda to preside over and guide its educational activities. 
Ceylonese monks were moving about in India preaching the 
gospel of the master in the land of his birth, and Indian monks 
like Buddhaghosha and Buddhadeva were settling down in Ceylon 
to start a new era in its literary and religious history. The 
effect of the new ideas and movements in Hinduism could also 
be seen all over the country. During the 3rd century A.D. the 
for Vedic sacrifices was as marked in Rajputana as 
it was in the Tamil country. A little later the Bhakti move- 
ment made as pronounced a headway in the south as in the 
north. It is needless to add that the. family structure, the 
caste system and religious rituals were almost the same all over 
the country and further helped its cultural unification. 

But perhaps the greatest force in this direction was the 
existence of a common lingua franca for cultural purposes. 
тш the зга century Prakrits which still showed only 
slight variatiors served this purpose, but their place was 
soon taken more „effectively by Sanskrit, which became the 
official language of administration, and the favourite medium of 
expression for poets, philosophers and scientists. It is interesting 
to note that even the Buddhists and the Jains gave up their pre- 
dilection for Pali and Prakrits and begai to write in chaste and 
classical Sanskrit during our period. Nay, Sanskrit became the 
lingua franca between India and her cultural colonies in Insul- 

e 


enthusiasm 
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` India. When it became the sacred language of the Buddhist 
also, it began to be studied by the Chinese as well. 
The cultural unity that was thus secured by the populari- 
sation of Sanskrit was more deep-rooted than the one that is 
Secured today by English, the present official language. English 
is not understood by the masses. Such was not the case with 
Sanskrit ; for it could be followed by ordinary people, as the 
Prakrit dialects they spoke were still fairly akin to Sanskrit 
during our “period. This cultural unity secured by a common 
_lingua franca did not, however, last much longer than our age ; 
for from about the 6th century Dravidian languages gradually 
began to displace Sanskrit in south Indian administrative docu- 


ments. In Northern India the spoken dialects—Prakrits and 


ApabhrathSas—began to diverge more and more from the parent 
language, Sanskrit, and the 


latter ceased to be understood by 
those who spoke the former from с, 800 A.D. onwards. 
The Vakataka-Gupta age will be ever remembered by a 
grateful posterity for its succi 


Е essful efforts to spread Indian 
religion and culture in eastern Asia. Hindu colonising activity 


› Started long before our period, but it is after 


portant works in the 
an appreciable cultural 
side and China on the 
silent witnesses to the 
d all over Indo-China, 
St be given to the great 
Dread of Indian culture 


glory of Indian culture are seen scattere 
Java, Sumatra and Borneo, the credit mu 
impulse given by the Gupta age to the s 
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outside India. It must be added here that the contribution of 
South India in this respect was as great as that of Northern 
India. It is interesting to note that the Brahmamas of the age 
had no objection to the sea voyage ; we find them going to and 
settling in distant islands like Java, Sumatra and Borneo and 
also marrying local women. Some of them are seen performing 
Vedic sacrifices in Borneo and others maintaining Hindu 


temples in western Asia down to the beginning of the 


4th century A.D. 
A comprehensive intellectual renaissance was another 


important feature of our age. It helped the rise of organised 
educational institutions and the endowment of Agrahara villages, 
which gave a great impetus to the cause of higher education. 
New Indian Universities were beginning to acquire international 
status and reputation. The literary products of the age were 
numerous and varied, and some of the great masterpieces of 
Sanskrit literature like the Sakuntala, the Raghwvarisa and the 
Mrichchhakatika were composed in our period. The Puranas 
were remodelled and a number of important Smritis were com- 
posed. Philosophy was mostly critical in our period, but it was 
remarkably creative as well in the case of the Mahayana school 
of Buddhism. The most original, the most daring and the most 
far-reaching contributions of this school to the progress of 
Indian philosophy were made by its thinkers who flourished in 


our period. 


But it was not only in the realm of literature, religion and 


philosophy that the intellectual renaissance manifested itself. 
It was equally active in the realm of science. The epoch- 
making discovery of the decimal system of notation with the 
place value of zero, which was to simplify the arithmetical 
processes all over the world, was made by the Hindus during 
our age. They had a lead over their contemporaries in the fields 
of algebra and arithmetic. Their progress in astronomy was also 
remarkable. The discovery that the earth rotates round its axis 
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‘was made by Aryabhata in the 5th century. The length of his 
solar year is nearer its true duration than that postulated by 
Ptolemy. A comparison of the astronomical constants of 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy on the one side and those of the Hindu 
astronomers like Aryabhata on the other shows that Hindu 
results were not only independent, but also usually more 
accurate. The progress in physics, chemistry and metallurgy 
was also remarkable. Тһе famous Iron Pillar by the side of 
the Qutb Minar near Delhi is an eloquent testimony to the 
striking metallurgical skill of the Gupta age. р 

If Samudra-gupta and Chandra-gupta II were typical 
representatives of the age—as seems very probable—it follows 
that intellectual vigour usually went hand in hand with physical 
prowess, and martial spirit was often harmonised with literary 
and artistic temperament, during our period. Its leaders could 
thus take a comprehensive view of-culture in its widest sense 
and promote its all-round progress. 

One important characteristic of the Hindu scholarship of 
our age was its complete freedom from self-complacency and 
narrowness of outlook. Hindu scholars were keen to ascertain 
and study.the advances made by the savañńts of other countries. 
Greeks were no doubt regarded as .Mlechchhas but ‘were 
nevertheless respected as highly as the ancient sages for their 
proficiency іп astronomy. Hindu scholars had realised that 
there was. nothing wrong. in studying the contributions made 
by other countries and utilising them, if necessary, for further 
advancement of knowledge and science. 

The intelectual urge of the age natural resulted in 
strengthening the rational attitude in Society. Leaders of 
religious thought were not content merely to appeal to ancient 
texts, but they sought to evolve logical Systems based upon 
rational grounds. The six systems of Hindu philosophy 
assumed their classical form in our age. Every one of them 

was constantly on the alert and anxious to examine the new 
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theories that were being advocated in contemporaty times, and 
to refute them, if necessary. Conflict of theories and ideas 
that we see in our аве is indeed interesting and exhilarating. 

the different religions, however, lived in 


The followers of 
harmony and there was complete toleration. Hindu kings 


endowed Buddhist monasteries. Buddhist -kings performed 
Hindu rituals. In the same family some members followed the 
Buddhist, and some the Vedic religion. 

Hinduism still believed that its scheme of religion and 
philosophy was intended for the whole humanity, and success- 
fully tried to spread it in Java, Sumatra and adjacent islands. 
In the mother country itself foreign tribes still continued to.be 
absorbed in the Hindu fold. The Scythian kings were so com- 
pletely Hinduised during our period that their princesses began 

orthodox families. The Hügas became 


to be married into › fam i 
‘staunch and zealous Sivaites within two generations of their 


‘settlement in India. an | l 
), Artha (economic prosperity), Ката (pursuit 


Dharma. (piety ro i 

‘of normal pleasures) and Moksha (spiritual salvation) are the 
fe (purushārthas) recognised by Hinduism, and 
expected to pursue them in the different 
In the Gupta period, an even balance was 
'kept among them. Dharma did not, as happened in a later age, 
mean an unending series of rituals and 270105 to be performed 
Society sought to realise the goals of Artha 


all the year roUnc- oals 
АСУ usly as those of Dharma and Moksha. Hence 


and Kama as zealo 2 l : 
cour age made 85 remarkable a progress in philosophy as it did 


in the fine and useful arts. The best sculptures and the best 
paintings of ancient India undoubtedly belong to the Gupta age. 
'The artists succeeded in Denise HE шет technigue ana сусу 
a technical Janguase, quite adequate to SS aD muse s 
ceptions and spiritual idealism. Henne x meee p 
balance between the aesthetic and the гыш uius pest 

gs of our age strike us as vigorous as 


sculptures and paintini 
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well as serene, lovely as well as spiritual. Tn the famous seated 
Buddha in the Sarnath museum, for instance, the artist, who- 
did not care even to hand down his name to us, has wonder- 
fully succeeded in depicting the feeling of confidence, compo- 
sure, compassion and the inexpressible glow of boundless. 
spiritual bliss that marked the features of the great teacher. 
Our age succeeded in evolving the classical phase of Indian art, 
characterised by restraint, dignity, naturalness, expressiveness- 
and beauty, and its influence made itself felt in the sandy 
deserts of Central Asia and the far-off islands of the Indian 
archipelago. 

"The Hindus of that age were as successful in evolving new 
and bold systems of philosophy as in building large and sturdy 
vessels to carry goods over the sea. Foreign trade increased 
the national income. The ample gold currency issued by the: 
Guptas and the large number of Roman gold coins found in 
South India show that the balance of trade was in favour of. 
India and that the country was overflowing with the yellow 
metal. The surprising variety of gold and pearl ornaments that- 
Were popular in society make it clear that the people had enough: 
money to spare for rich and costly ornaments. Most of the- 
country’s wealth was derived from trade and industry, which 
could make considerable strides owing to the existence of! 
numerous and efficient guilds. 

A few words are necessary here about the governments of 
our period. They were both efficient and popular, and their: 
laws and measures, humane as well as effective. It is true that- 
there was no central parliament to control the king and: 
ministers, but we have to remember that government was: 
remarkably decentralised, and most of its functions were. 

„exercised by the district administration, In the district head-- 
quarters, the officials of the Central Government were assisted: 
and controlled by poputar councils, whose sanction. was necessary: 


even if the state wanted to sell its own waste lands. Villages, 


-of Indian history: 


INTRODUCTION тї 


had their own popular councils which administered almost all 
the branches of administration, including the collection of taxes 
and the settlement of village disputes. The poor and the sick 
were offered free relief in hospitals and charitable institutions. 
Governments were keen in guarding the roads, promoting trade 
and‘ agriculture and extending patronage to learning and fine 
hole were rich and prosperous and had very 


arts. People аза W 
little ground to complain against the administration either for 
high-handedness or for inefficiency. 


We should also draw attention to some developments in our 


age that were eventually to lead to the decline of Hindu culture 


and civilisation. The Upanayana of the Kshatriyas and the 
Vaiéyas began to be discouraged in this age. As it disappeared in 
the course of a few centuries, the gap between the classes and 
masses increased, and the standard of culture and education 
was lowered in society as a whole, putting a severe handicap 
on the progress in trade, industry and useful arts. "The marriage- 


able age of girls was lowered down to r2 Or 13 in our period. 


"This practically put an end to female education and eventually 


lowered the marriageable age of boys also, rendering Brahma- 
charya impossible to the end of the educational course. Inter- 


dining and inter-marriages Were still taking place in the society 
of our age, but the Smriti-writers had begun to frown upor 
them. ‘This was to result in their stoppage а few centuries later, 
leavage among the different sections of 


leading to greater © 100 
society, and rendering the admission of foreigners within the 


Hindu fold impossible. ; 

The above survey of the features and achievements of our 
age will show that it was undoubtedly a very important Spock 
Tt put an end to foreign domination and. 


political disintegration and evolved a mighty state which could 
protect the country against foreign agsression for a long time. 
f the age were both efficient and popular and 


Governments o Ç > 
secured peace and prosperity for the people. Indians of our 


е 
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period made successful but peaceful efforts to spread Indian 
culture in Central Asia, China and Indian Archipelago and thus 
created new and valuable bonds of common culture between 
India and several islands and states in Eastern and Central Asia. 
Indian intellect in our period was remarkably. creative and its 
achievements were notable as much in the spheres of religion, 
philosophy and literature as in those of science, and the fine 
and useful arts. An even balance was kept between Dharma, 
Artha, Kama and Moksha, which enabled society both to lead 
a pious and religious life and to secure the economic prosperity 
and political greatness. Different religions and sects lived in 
peace and harmony, and the standard of average education and 
culture was higher than in any other period of Indian history. 


An age characterised by the above features may well be called 
the Golden Age of Indian history. 


СНАРТЕК 1 


‘THE PUNJAB, SINDH `AND AFGHANISTAN 


(с. 180 A.D. to с. 450 A.D.) 


he dearth of original sources, the history of the 
Sindh, subsequent to the death of 


Punjab, Afghanistan and 

Vasudeva it, (13208 0209399 A.D), is shrouded in considerable 

obscurity. There are no contemporary inscriptions to throw 
the political history of these previnces 


пе events in 


light upon t 
grd century A 


during the р. The Puránas no doubt refer to 


а Tushara rulers ruling in the north-west during 
but do not give their names OF the duration of their 
ign sources supply us with some more definite infor- 
d often difficult to interpret. Coins of 
) inces and their contemporaries in 
Iran and Вас { the only reliable source of informa- - 
ton. These, ot dated, and their legends also are 
often incom plete It will be thus seen that we can 
istory of this period only in broad 


at present reconstruct the hist 
outline ; subsequent discoveries may modify our present tentative 


conclusions. 


ling in these 


the kings ru 
tria are almos 


т. KANISHKA 2007 


(с. 180-210 А.Ю.) 


е chronology accepted for this history, the 


According to t 
lace"in.c. 180 A.D.” 'The coins 


accession of Kanishka III took р 
1 The latest known date for Vasudeva I is 98 (of the Š 

He was then OD the throne for at least 24 years and so we а eTa): 

the ac2essioñ of Kanishka II їп c. 102 or 180 A.D. y place 
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ОЁ this ruler are numerous, and so we can reasonably assume 
that he had a fairly long reign, and may have ruled for about 
30 years down to с. 210 A.D. They are found in the Punjab, 
Seistan and Afghanistan, which must, therefore, have been 
included in his kingdom. It also extended over Kashmir and 
Bactria! ; the latter Province was the homeland of the Kushanas 
for several centuries, Towards the south-east the kingdom 


revolt of the Yaudheyas and the Nagas. How these powers along 
with some of their neighbours Succeeded in driving the 


be narrated in 


Script and Brahini letters, Was a successor of Vasudeva fe ae 
therefore, described as ,Kaishka ПІ to distinguish him from the 
earlier tulers of the same name. 


ca ny 


1] KANISHKA III 5B 


the coins of Kanishka III with the name of this governor are 
obtained mostly from that province.’ Virüpaksha and Mahisvara 
Were probably ruling parts of the Punjab and Afghanistan, 
Letters Vi, Si and Bhri, which appear on the obverse of the 
coins of Kanishka III to the right side of the standing king 
are also most probably the initial letters of other governors 
tuling some other parts of the extensive kingdom. The names 
of the Kushan emperor and most of his governors are all 
Hindu ; this shows that the Hinduisation of the Kushans had 
become almost complete by this time. 

Apart from the initials or portions of the names of the 
governors, there appear on the coins of Kanishka III some 
additional letters like Pa, Na, Ga, Chu, Khu, Tha, Vai, etc. 
whose exact significance is not yet known. It is, however, likely 
that some of these may stand for the initials of the names of 
Cities from which the coins were issued, and others for the 
iñitials ot the names of the provinces or tribes among whom they 
Were current. Thus Pa may be standing for Purushapura 
(Peshawar), Na for Nagarahara (Jalalabad), Ga for Gandhara 
country, and Chu and Khu for the tribes of the Chutsas and 
‘the Kshudrakas living in the upper and the middle Indus 
valley.? If we had more accurate information about the history 
and the geography of the period, it would have been possible 
to propose more confident interpretations for these letters 
making their mysterious appearance on the coins of the later 
‘Kushans and their successors. 

Kanishka III issued `соіпѕ of two types. The first of these 
is a continuation of the type of his predecessor, Vasudeva ii, 
where we have Siva by the side of his bull on the reverse, 
In the second type (Pl. І, т) the Roman goddess, seated 
Ardoksho, takes the place of Siva. The coins of the first type 
are usually found in,Bactria and Afghanistan and those of the 


! Ibid, 83-86. 
? Ibid? 84. 
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second type in Gandhara, Seistan and the Punjab. It is im- 
portant to note the provenance of these types, because it helps 
us to unravel some of the incidents of the history of the period. 

The appearance of the initials or portions of the names of 
satraps or governors on the coins of Kanishka III is a new 
departure in the Kushana coinage, for earlier emperors of the 
dynasty never permitted such liberty to their governors. It 
is clear that during the reign of Kanishka III, the provincial 
satraps were getting more assertive even in the Punjab, and 
that the Central Government found it necessary to appease 
them by allowing their initials on the imperial coinage. Many 
of them must have aspired to establish independent kingdoms 
at the occurrence of a suitable opportunity. That opportunity 
presented itself at the death of Kanishka III. 


2. VASUDEVA II 
(c. 210 to c. 230 A.D.) 


Kanishka III was succeeded by Vasudeva II, who was 
probably his son, governing the important and turbulent pro- 
vince of Seistan. His existence also is known only from numis-. 
matic еуійепсе.! 

During the reign of Vasudeva II, the Kushan empire 
seems to have been partitioned among the provincial governors, 
who were already aspiring for independence during the preced- 


ing reign. Coins of Vasudeva II are rather rare and show only the 


Siva and Bull type (Pl. I, 2), which was prevailing in Bactria and 
Afghanistan. It is thus probable that Vasuveda II could control 
only these provinces and his governors in the Punjab and 
Seistan had become independent. Letters Rada; Phri and Ha 


1 Coins of Vasudeva II have to be differentiated from those of 
Vasudeva -I, because they show greater degeneration in Greek script 
and permit the initials of the names of governors. Тһе monogran 
is also different. 


= теси 
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which appear on some of his coins may be portions of the names 
of some of his governors, who were still loyal to him. 

'The position of the Kushans towards the end of the reign 
of Vasudeva II became very critical. The Gangetic plain had 
been already lost’ and provincial governors had become in- 
dependent in the Punjab. A tribe named Jouan-Jouan was 
threatening them from the north-east from beyond the Oxus.* 
The Sassanians, who had now founded a powerful kingdom in 
Persia, were casting their covetous eyes on the fair valley of the 
Oxus, which used to form part of the Persian empire under 
the Achaemenians. Under such circumstances, therefore, it was 
but natural for Vasudeva II to try to enlist help from outside 
quarters. We would not be, therefore, wrong in identifying him 
with P'o-tiao, the king of the great Kushanas, who is known ` 
to have sent an embassy to Chinese court to ask for help in 
c. 230 AD. Хо outside help could, however, save the 
Kushans. Their days were now numbered. 'They had to fight 
hard against the Jouan-Jouans, and were weakened by the 
struggle. They had lost their rich Indian provinces, which re- 
plenished their treasury. Ardeshir I took advantage of the 
situation and succeeded in establishing his own supremacy over 
Bactria іп с. 238 АР”. Не started the practice of sending the 
стозуп-ргїпсе as governor over the new province, as was often 
done by the Achaemenians also six hundred years earlier. The 
crown-prince 50 deputed had the privilege of issuing his own 
coins with the title Kushan Shah, the king of the Kushanas, 

. From 252 A.D. onwards this title was changed into Kushan- 
Shahan-Shah, the King of the kings of the Kushanas.° 
That the Kushana prince overthrown by the Sassanians 
was Vasudeva II is made fairly certain by the evidence of the 
> 
е 
i ow the е Ма 
their сарп Be his M a 9 and the Nagas reasserted 


3 Num. Supp. XLVII, 25. 
Num: a Кизһапо-баззатап Coins, p. 33. 
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Kushano-Sassanian coinage, which was issued by the royal 
governors of Bactria. The coins of this series have on the 
reverse Siva and the Bull, which was the only type issued 
by Vasudeva II, and which is known to have been current in 
Bactria. Following the usual practice of conquerors in ancient 
Bactria and India, the Sassanians imitated the coinage of the 
king whom they supplanted. He must, therefore, have been 
Vasudeva II and none else: 


3. THE PERIOD OF SASSANIAN ASCENDANCY 


The Kushano-Sassanian coinage’ issued by the Sassanian 
viceroys was current only in Balkh, Merv and Samarkand ; its 
specimens are not to be found in Afghanistan, Seistan or the 
Punjab (Pl. I, 3). It is, therefore, clear that for some time 
the Sassanians were content to occupy only the home provinces 
of the Kushanas. ‘Their titles on the coins, ‘the king of the 
Kushanas’ and ‘the king of kings of the Kushanas’ would 
further indicate that the Sassanians did’ not drive the Kushans 
out of Bactria, but only established their suzerainty over tliat 
province. Very probably some Kushana chiefs may have con- 
tinued to rule as their feudatories. 

'The conquest of some Indian provinces of the Кизһапа 
empire was attempted and accomplished by the Sassanian 
emperor Varahran II. This ruler succeeded in annexing 
Afghanistan, North-Western Frontier Province, Seistan and 
Sindh to the Sassanian empire by c. 284 A.D. Varahran II now. 
transferred the crown prince Varahran III to Seistan as its 
Governor with the privilege of issuing coins with the title Sakan 
Shah, the king of the Sakas. We can understand the signi- 
ficance of this title of the crown-prince when we remember that 


1 These coins are called Kushano-Sassanian because the obverse is 
in imitation of the Sassanian coins and the reverse of the Kushana 
coins. Cunningham had described them as Scytho-Sassanian, but 
Kushano-Sassanian is no doubt a more accurate term. 
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Saka chiefs were in power in Sindh and Seistan for about two 
hundred years. The Punjab was not conquered by the Sassa- 
nians ; their coins are but rarely found in that province. 
Afghanistan and the Indus valley continued to be under 
the Sassanian rule for about 80 years down to с. збо A.D. ‘There 
were frequent wars of succession during this period and there- 
fore it was at one time thought that the Sassanian rule in the 
Indus valley must have been very short-lived. Inscriptions 
recently discovered at Persepolis show, however, that even in 
310-1, A.D., when the reigning Sassanian emperor Shapur II 
was only a baby, his elder brother continued to rule in Seistan 
enjoying the titles, King of Sakastan, Minister of ministers of 
Sindh, Sakastan and ‘Tukharistan. The Sassanian rule in these 
regions was well established and organised ; for the Persepolis 
inscription discovered by Herzfeld refers to a High Judge at 
Kabul and a Minister of Public Instruction in Sakastan 
(Sakastan andarzpet).” — . 
We must, however; note that during the period of Sassanian 
ascendancy in Afghanistan and the Indus valley, some Saka 
and Kushana chiefs continued to rule as petty feudatories. Thus 
there was a feudatory Kushana family ruling at Kabul ; for the 
wife of the Sassanian emperor Hormuzd II (303-309 A.D.) was 
a Kushana princess belonging to that family. It is quite possible 
that "ere may have been other Kushana and Saka feudatories 


in the Indus valley as well - 


4. THE PuwJAB DURING с. 230 TO с. 340 A.D. 


e seen already that the Sassanian conquests in the 
east did not extend to the Punjab proper. 'The conquest of 
this province is not explictly claimed forsany Sassanian ruler, 
nor does the coinage of the province of the 3rd century A.D. 
show any Sassanian influence. It is, however, difficult to state 


славы Бе 
1 Herzfgld, ОР- cit. pp. 35-.6 


We hav 
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who precisely were the Successors of Vasudeva II in the land 
of the Five Rivers. There are no inscriptions to enlighten us 
S again are our only source of information. 


Central Punjab was bei 
Scythian houses. The 
ruled by a dynasty, which шау be described as the Shaka (not 
Saka) dynasty, as the term Shàka appears on the obverse of 
most of the coins issued by its rulers. Peshawar was the capital 


may not have come down to us, dynasties were 
ruling in the Central Punjab down 
gupta ; for a Gadahara chief is seen 


Sialkot sometime before 325 A.D. 

From the Puranas we learn that 
and r3 Murunda chi.fs ruled, 
the fall of the Andhras.? 


1 Cunningham, Later Indo-Scylhians, p], п, 
45 , 


11. 
* DKA. p. 
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writers had the Shaka, Shilada and Gadahara dynasties in view 
when they wrote this account. Prima facie, it appears strange 
that the Puranas should have described one of these dynasties 
as Vavana ; Greek rule had become extinct long ago. It is how- 

. ever likely that the term may be referring to the tribe Jouan- 
Jouan of the Chinese writers, who were threatening the 
Kushans in c. 320 А.р. and who may have eventually pene- 
trated to the Punjab during: the ‘confusion subsequent to the 
overthrow of the Kushanas. 

It may be pointed out that the coins of the above Scythian 
families (Pl. I, 4) are never found outside the Punjab. Coins 
and inscriptions on the other hand show that the Yaudheyas, 
the Arjunayanas and the Malavas had risen to power and become 

independent in the Eastern Punjab, Northern U. P. and Raj- 
putana during the 3rd century A.D. There can, therefore, be 
no doubt that the Scythians were driven out from these territories 
early in the 3rd century A.D. The part played by Hindu 
chiefs in this episode will be discussed in chapter II. 


s. Тнк KIDARA KusHANAS. 


"The rule of the Shakas and the Shiladas came to an end 
in c. 340 A.D. with the rise of a tribe, which is sometimes 
described as the Little Kushana and sometimes as Kidara 
Kushana. Its chief Kidara,’ whose capital was at Peshawar, 
was originally а feudatory of the Sassanians, who were then 
supreme in Afghanistan and the Indus valley. On his early 
coins, the bust of Kidara is seen facing right, a convention 
ved by all the feudatories of the Sassanian 


which had to be follov M 
empire. In course of time, however, Kidara conquered Kashmir 
° 


° 


1 Cunningham had placed Kidara in c. 425 A.D. (Later Indo. 
Scythians, p. 185) but Major Martin has now adduced fairly conclu- 
š e to show that this chief must have flourished 


sive numismatic evidenc 
Sive pumismaue Jarier. See Num. Supp. XLVII, 30 f. 
6 
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"and the Central Punjab. He now felt himself strong enough 
to assume independence and began to issue coins with the bust 
facing to the front, which was the privilege of the Sassanian 
emperor only (Pl. I. 5). This step, probably taken in с. 355 
A.D., evoked imperial anger and reprisal. We find Shapur II 
encamped at Kabul in 356-57 A.D. and pursuing operations 
against his rebellious feudatory. He was successful in this 
venture + Kidara was compelled to acknowledge his suzerainty. 
We find him sending assistance to his liege lord in 359 A.D. 
when he was engaged in his Mesopotamian campaign. 

The closer association with the imperial army probably 
enabled Kidara to realise its weak points and he began to 
mature plans for reasserting his independence. He secured the 

‚ good will of Samudra-gupta, who had by this time extended 
his sphere of influence to the Punjab, by sending him presents 
along with professions of allegiance, and delivered his blows 
against Shapur II in 367-8 A.D. Kidara was successful in his 
undertaking ; he-annihilated one Sassanian army and drove 
away another, though it was being led by Shapur himself. 
These victories enabled Kidara to consolidate his power in 
Gandhara, Kashmir and the Western and Central Punjab. He 
appointed a number of Satraps to rule these provinces. Varo 
Shahi, Piroch and Buddhabala, whose names are preserved on 
his coins,* were three among them; there may have been 
others as well. 

Kidara was succeeded by his son Piro in с, 375 A.D. He 
must have naturally attempted to extend his power further east- 
ward in the Punjab when the strong arm of Samudra-gupta 
was removed by death at about this time. То check this grow- 
ing menace, Rama-gupta, the successor of Samudra-gupta, seems 


.? The Puranas eneñtion a Mlechchha king ruling over these terri- 
tories contemporaneously with the Guptas; DKA. p. 55. Most SAE 
he is the Kidāra king. 

? Num. Supp. XLVII, 31. 

з Ibid. 41-2. 
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to haye undertaken an expedition against him in the Punjab, 
but was signally defeated and compelled to conclude an ignoble 
peace, requiring the surrender of the Gupta crowned queen. 
A glance at the feátures of Piro! shows that һе wds a cruel and 
lascivious ruler, who could well have imposed the above condi- 
tion on his vanquished adversary. 

"(The success of Piro was, however, short-lived. Shapur III 
(383-88 A.D.) took steps to avenge the defeat inflicted upon 
his predecessor and broke Piro’s power. He was compelled to 

ssanian suzerainty and issue coins as a 


acknowledge the Sa 
bust facing to right instead of facing to 


feudatory, with the 
ta II also seems to have hammered Piro 


front. Chandra-gup 
from the east? 5 we do not know, however, whether his attack 
the defeat inflicted by Shapur III. The 


was before or after 
o have pursued him right up to the Ди), 


Gupta armies seem t 
he Guptas do not seem to have followed their victories in 
the Punjab to their logical conclusion by annexing the province 


and stationing their garrison in the Khyber pass. In fact we 
have very little evidence of the Gupta influence in the Punjab 
apart from, that of the Shorkot inscription, which seems to 
have been dated in the year 83 of the Gupta era. Nor was the 
province under the Sassanian sphere of influence, for no coins 
of Sassanian emperors or their feudatories who ruled later than 
Shapur HI have been found in the stüpas of the Punjab or 


Afghanistan. 

Numismatic evidence shows that a number of petty rulers 
like Kritavirya, Giladitya, Sarvayasas, Bhasvan, Kuéala and 
Prakaga were ruling in the Punjab during the first half of the 
5th century A.D. They were probably Kidara Kushana rulers, 
for the name Kidara appears on their coins on the obverse 


° 
е 


WU n E D à 
1 yum. Supp- es ‘I and II, Nos. 15-21. / 

2 the assumption that king Chandra of the Meharauli 

is Chandra-gupte II. This assumption is the ER 
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Their names would show that they had been completely 
Hinduised by this time. ? They were probably professing 
allegiance to the Guptas, when it became necessary to do so. 
It must be admitted that neither Chandra-gupta II nor Kumara- 
gupta showed keen interest\in securing an effective hold over 
the Punjab. The expedition of Chandra-gupta II to the Indus 
appears to have been a mere raid, for it does not seem that he 
took any steps to occupy the Punjab or to garrison the north- 
western frontier in an effective manner. ‘The local Kidara chiefs, 
referred to above, were swept away easily and completely when 
the Напа avalanche broke in its fuf] fury by the middle of the 
5th century. 
t 


6 
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CHAPTER Il 


NEW INDIAN STATES IN RAJPUTANA AND 
MADHYADESA 


(c. 200 to c. 350 A.D.) 


'The history of the United Provinces during the 3rd century 
A.D. is still shrouded in considerable mystery. Kanishka was 
"most probably ruling over Benares in 8r A.D. but no inscrip- 
tion of his successors has been found east of Mathura. It is, 
however, not unlikely that Madhyadeša or the upper Gangetic 
plain continued to be under the Kushana sphere of influence, 
if not under Kushana administration, down to the death of 
Vasudeva I in c. 180 A.D. ; for seventeen coins of Huvishka 
and a coin-mould of Vasudeva were found at Bhita in the 
Allahabad district. It was during the reign of Kanishka III, 
ithe successor of Vasudeva I, that the upper Gangetic plain 
‘slipped out of the Kushana control; coins of neither this ruler 
nor those of any of his successors are found in this region. 

There is, however, no unanimity of views as to the causes 
сапа circumstances that led to the disintegration of the Кизһапа 
empire im its eastern portion. Which powers drove out the 
Kushanas from the United Provinces and Rajputana, what part 
‘did each of them play in this achievement, and where precisely 


‘they were ruling, are questions upon which there is a sharp 


difference of opinion among the scholars. 


i. Dip THE BHARASIVAS DRIVE OUT THE KUSHANAS? 


The credit for the overthrow of the Kushana power in the 
Gangetic plain was once given to the Guptas,* but this view 


.' ASI. 1911-12, pp. 


? Banerji, The Age 


63-5. 
i, of the Imperial Guptas, p. 5. 
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сап по longer be upheld. There is no evidence to show аї. е 
Kushana empire continued to include the Gangetic valley after 
c. 180 A.D. The Allahabad inscription of Samudra-gupta makes 
it certain that there was. no Kushana rule in Magadha or U. P. 
when the Guptas were laying the foundation of their empire. 
The kings of Aryavarta, whom Samudra-gupta forcibly uprooted, 
were all Indians; none of them was of Kushana or Saka 
extraction. d 

'The late Dr. Jayaswal advocated the view that the Kushana 
empire collapsed owing to the onslaughts of the Bharasivas, 
whose work in this connection was later completed by the 
Vakatakas under the leadership of the emperor Pravara-sena I.* 
It will be shown in Chapter V how the Vakataka emperor never 
came into contact with the Kushanas. Nor is there any evidence 
to show that the Bharasivas were the leaders of the movement 
to emancipate the country from the foreign rule. ‘They had no. 
doubt celebrated ten horse-sacrifices, but these were often 'per- 
formed in our period by even small rulers with no claims to 
imperial achievements or conquests.? 

According to Jayaswal, the Bharagiva family is identical 
with the Nava-naga family of the Puranas and that its founder 
was king Nava, whose capital was at Kantipuri, modern Kantit,. 
in Mirzapur District, U. P. There is nothing to indicate that 
any Naga family was ever ruling at Kantipuri or that king 
Nava of coins was a Naga ruler who belonged to it. His coins. 
are not found at Kantipuri and bear no resemblance whatsoever 


‘Dr. Jayaswal’s BharaSiva theory is based almost entirely om 
numismatic evidence ; the present writer has shown in details else- 
where how the numismatic data do not support the theory at all. See 
JNSI. V, 111-134. ЊЕ. 

2 The Ikshvaku ing Santamüla, who had performed an A$amedha 
sacrifice in c. 225 A.D., did not rule over more than two or three 
districts. Kadamba king Krishna-varman, who had celebrated it in 
c. 450 A.D., was not even an independent king. The Vishnukundin king 
Madhaya-varman I, who had performed 11 of them in c. 425 A.D. was 
ruling over a very small kingdom. 


~~ 
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to any known Naga coinage. Naga rulers invariably attach the 
epithet пага to their names on their coins, though they are very: 
small ; king Nava never does so, though his coins are relatively 
much larger in size. The assumption that Vira-sena, the 
successor of Nava, was the real founder of the three Naga 
families ruling at Kantipuri, Padmavati and Mathura, has yet 
to be proved. Since his coins are found in Mathura, it is quite 
likely that he was ап independent Naga ruler. But there is. 
nothing to show that he had ousted the Kushanas from the 
eastern Punjab, for his coins are but rarely found beyond the 
Jumna. The view that the successors of Vira-sena—Traya-naga, 
Haya-naga and Barhina-naga—pressed the Kushanas so hard 
that they were compelled to seek the protection of the Sassanian 
emperor Shapur I, has absolutely no shred of evidence to support 
it. The coins of these rulers are never found in the Punjab, 
which is said to have been the scene of their military exploits ; 
Nay, it is very doubtful whether we have got their coins at all, 
for the legends оп the coins, attributed to them, are very 
blurred and cannot be read with certainty. 

When considering the question of the disintegration of the 


Kushana empire, we must therefore disabuse our mind of the 
notion ‘that it was the Bharasivas of Kantipuri who annihilated 
the Kushana empire. The riddle of the disappearance of the 
Kushana power from the Gangetic plain can be solved only by 
carefully studying the coins and inscriptions of the contem- 
porary powers. f we do so, we shall find that the Yaudheyas, 

> the Nagas and the Maghas', who 


the Kunindas, the Malavas, 
began to strike coins as independent powers in the 3rd century, 


all played their own part in driving out the Kushanas. 
т nasties in Indian history the Kusha 
Like most other dy We y shanas 


ud asserted independence earlier in c. 160 A.D., as will 
be ren us this chapter; but the Kushanas probably connived at 
their rebellion as the Magha homelands lay in the jungle tracts of 
Rewa, not easily accessible. 
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also began to decline after a career of about rso years in с. 200 
A.D. “hey had no doubt been indianised by this time, but 
nevertheless, it was probably felt that they belonged to a 
different ethnic stock and the Yaudheyas and their neighbours, 
with their age-long republican traditions, were not prepared to 
lose a golden opportunity to regain their political independence, 
when they detected that the imperial Kushàna power had 
become weak. Evidence available at present does not favour 
the view that any big federation consisting of all the above 
powers and working under a common leadership was formed in 
order to overthrow the Kushana empire. The Yaudheyas were 
the strongest and probably the first to inflict an effective blow, 
perhaps in co-operation with their immediate neighbours, the 
Kunindas and the Arjunayanas. ‘The Success of this move 
emboldened the Nagas of Padmavati and the Malavas of 
to reassert their inde- 


Rajputana to follow their example and 
pendence. We shall now Proceed to narrate how all these 
events took place in the first half of the 3rd century A.D. 


2. THE YAUDHEYA, KUNINDA AND THE ARJUNAYANA REPUBLICS 


The credit of giving the first blo 
really belongs to the Yaudheyas, and it is rather strange that 
their achievement in this connection should have escaped the 
notice of most of the modern historians. Before the rise of the 
Kushana empire the Yaudheyas were a great power ruling over 
a wide stretch of territory covering northern Rajputana and 
the south-eastern Punjab. Soon aterwards however the 
Kushanas under the leadership of Kanishka smashed their power 
and succeeded in penetrating right up to Benares, if not beyond. 

The Kushana péwer was at its zenith during the reigns of 
Kanishka and Huvishka, and so the Yaudheyas could not raise 


w to the Kushana empire 


1 Mbh. II, Chap, 35, vv. 4 ff. 
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their head for about half a century. They were, however, too 
martial and freedom-loving to brook the foreign yoke and 
raised their standard of revolt in c. r45 A.D. somewhere in the 
north-eastern Rajputana. “he task of crushing their rising was 
entrusted to Šaka Mahakshatrapa Rudra-daman I and he proudly 
states in his Junagadh record how he forcibly overthrew the 
Yaudheyas, who had become insubordinate owing to their pride 
due to their valour being respected by all the Kshatriyas. The 
Yaudheyas were not dismayed by this initial reverse. ‘They 
bided their time for a few decades and made a second bid for 
independence towards the end of the second century A.D. This 
time they were successful in their venture and succeeded in 
freeing their homeland and ousting the Kushanas beyond the 
Sutlej. 3 А 

Though the above view relies almost exclusively on the 
evidence of coins, yet it is fairly conclusive. It is true that 
there is no evidence directly referring to the conflict between 
the Yaudheyas and the Kushanas, but the evidence supplied 
by numismatics conclusively shows that the former could have 
succeeded in re-establishing their power only by overthrowing 
the latter. The coins of Kanishka III (с. 180 to c. 210 A.D.) 
and Vasudeva II (210 to 240 A.D.) are not found to the east 
of the Sutlej ; it is thus clear that they had lost all cis-Sutlej 
territories, On the other hand, the post-Kushana coins of the 
Yaudheyas having legends in the characters of the 3rd or 4th 
century A.D. are found in large hoards between the Sutlej and 
the Jumna, the homeland of the Yaudheyas, in the districts oi 
Sinon, Dehra Dun, Delhi, Rohtak, Ludhiana and Kangra. 
It is therefore quite clear that they were ruling over this territory 
as an independent power from the beginning of the 3rd century 
MA C after ousting the Kushanas who were pre- 
viously holding it. The territory on the banks of the Sutlej 
ЖАТЫ ILU et. 

1 ASC. TI, 14, 77. 
P 
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“right up to the borders of the Bahawalpur state is still known 
as Johiyawar after the Vaudheyas ; it is therefore clear that the 
state of Patiala and the greater part of northern Rajputana must 
have been included within the dominions of the resuscitated 
Yaudheya republic. 

The above achievement of the Vaudheyas was a remarkable 
one. It was no easy thing to challenge a power whose empire 
extended from Bactria to Bihar, whose resources were practi- 
cally limitless, and whose kings enjoyed the prestige of being 
revered as the Sons of Heaven for more than a century. "The 
Kushanas must have probably thrown all their select reserves 
from the North-Western Frontier and Central Asia in their 
effort to put down the Vaudheya rising, but they proved of no 
avail against the bravery and patriotism of the revolting republic. 

The Yaudheya victory over the imperial Kushanas naturally 
increased their prestige and reputation. "They were already 
known as Kshatriyas par excellence ; now it began to be believed 
that they possessed a mystic formula (mantra) ensuring victory 
in all circumstances and against all odds.! 

The Vaudheyas naturally celebrated their independence by 
issuing a new currency (Pl. I. 6). As it was intended to 
replace the coinage of the Kushamas, it bore a striking resem- 
blance to it in weight and general fabric. Тһе foreign Greek 
and Ksharoshthi scripts were however replaced by the national 
Brahmi one, and the legend, Yaudheyaganasya jayah proudly 
proclaimed the victory, of the new republic. Kartikeya, the 
generalissimo of the gods, occupies the place of honour on the 
coinage and naturally ; for he was also the tutelary deity of the 
Yaudheyas since the у? of the Mahābhārata.” 


1A Yaudheya clay;seci found near Ludhiana along with Yaudheya 


coins has the legend ата этїї, ; PASB. 1884, p. 139. 


2 As to the dates of these coins, see Allan, Catalogue of Indian 
Coins, Ancient India, Introduction, para 184. 
3 Mbh. II, Chap. 35, vv. 4 ff. 


rr] KUNINDAS AND ARJUNAYANAS зт 
The Yaudheyas very probably received valuable support and 
co-operation in their bid for independence from the Kunindas 
n Й 


their northern neighbours, who were occupying the region 
between the upper courses of the Sutlej and the Beas. The 
Kunindas, like the Yaudheyas, were an independent republic 
before the middle of the first century A.D., and they also had to 
submit to the Kushana hegemony at с. 70 A.D. The coins of a 
Kuninda ruler Chhatregvara bearing the titles Mahatman and 
Bhagavata have been found with a legend in characters of 
They bear close resemblance in type, fabric and 
size to the contemporary coinage of the Vaudheyas with 
Kartikeya on the obverse.’ This remarkable resemblance in 
coinage will, to some extent, support the hypothesis that 
Kunindas and Yaudheyas were contemporary powers and 
worked hand in hand in regaining their independence towards 
the beginning of the 3rd century A.D. As compared to the 
Yaudheyas, the Kunindas were a small state and it seems that 
they eventually coalesced with them. For, we do not find their 
‘coinage subsequent to с. 250 A.D. ; nor do they figure among 
the republics mentioned in the Allahabad inscription of 


‘Samudra-gupta. ` 
f the Vaudheya country lay the terri- 


To the south-east o 
the Arjunayanas, who were occupying 


tory of another republic, 
‘the Agra-Jaipur area. There is no doubt that they also rebelled 


‘against the Kushanas and established an independent state ; 

it continued to flourish down to the middle of the 4th century, 

as it figures among the tributaries of Samudra-gupta. It is 

rather inexplicable that we should have so far found no coins 
ed during the post-Kushana period. 


of the Arjunayanas issu he 1 han 
On some of the Yaudheya coins issued at this time, we have 


the mysterious words, dvi (two) and tri (three) after the legend 
Yaudheyaganasya jayah. No satisfactory explanation of these 


с. 200 A.D. 


4 


I, 11-16 with Pl. XXXIX, 22 & XL, 10-14. 


1 Atlan, CAI. Pl. XXII 
£ 
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terms can at present be proposed. According to the traditional 
belief, the Arjunayanas and Vaudheyas were the descendants. 
of the Pandava brothers, Dharma and Arjuna.! It is likely that 
this belief may have facilitated the formation of a kind of loose 
union between the two neighbouring republics. We have seen 
already how the Kunindas also appear to have coalesced with 
the Vaudheyas after c. 250 A.D. In course of time a kind 
of loose confederation seems to have been formed between these 
three republics, the move being also due to the realisation of the 
necessity of having a strong state which would effectively meet 
the Scythian menace, if it occurred again. The terms ‘two” 
and 'three' occurring on some of the later Yaudheya coins, 
may perhaps refer to the second and third members of the 
Yaudheya confederation, viz., the Kunindes and the Arjuna- 
yanas. 

The Yaudheyas continued to be a powerful republic down. 
to the third quarter of the 4th century A.D. "Their coins in 
the characters of the ard and 4th centuries A.D. are found in 
large numbers, in northern Rajputana and the south-eastern 
Punjab, thus showing that they continued to be a formidable 
power throughout this period. Unfortunately we possess no 
information about the details of their republican administration. 
As shown above, it was probably a confederation of three 
republics, the Yaudheyas, the Arjunayanas and the Kunindas. 
The federating units, it seems, enjoyed complete autonomy and 
did not lose their separate existence, The foreign policy and. 
the military operations were probably under the direction of a 
council of the presidents of the three republics, elected by the 
federating units. The presidents enjoyed the titles of Maharaja 
and Mahasenapati. A fragmentary inscription of such a Maha- 
raja-Mahasenapati, elected by the Vaudheya republic, has been: 
found in the Bharatpur state.? Had the name and the genealogy 


? Mbh. I, Chap. 95. v. 75 (Bom. Ed.). 
a CII. ПІ, 252. 


; 
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of this dignitary been preserved, we might have known whether 
the post was hereditary or depended on election. 


3. THE MADRA REPUBLIC 


Towards the beginning of the 4th century A.D. the 
Gadaharas lost a portion of their kingdom in the central Punjab 
to the Madras. Emboldened by the success of the Vaudheyas, 
the Madras also made a bid for independence at this time and 
eventually succeeded in establishing their independent republic 
in the Ravi-Chenab doab ; Sialkot was probably their capital. 
The Madras seem to have issued no coins ; at least none have 
been found šo far. The successful establisiuuent of their 
republican state is however proved by the evidence of the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudra-gupta in which the Madra 
republic appears as the most north-western one. ; 

Before the risë of the Kushana empire there was an 
Audumbara republic occupying the districts of Kangra, Gurudas- 
pur and Hoshiarpur in the Punjab. Numerous coins of this 
republic have been found issued in the pre-Kushana period but 
none in the post-Kushama epoch. This circumstance may 
probably be explained on the assumption that the Audumbaras 
did not succeed in emerging as an independent state in the 3rd 


j or the 4th century A.D. Probably they were merged in the 


Madra republic. 


4. ‘THE MALAVA REPUBLIC 


The Malavas, who were occupying the Ravi-Sutlej doab in 
the days of Alexander the Great, later moved southwards, 
probably due to foreign pressure. Inocourse of time they 
occupied Ajmer-Tonk-Mewar area, where they flourished as an 
independent republic till about the end of the rst century A.D. 
ith the rise of the Kushanas and their fcudatories, the Western 


3 e 
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Kshatrapas, the power of the Malavas was eclipsed for about а 
century. “hey were defeated and their territory was annexed 
to the dominions of the Western Kshatrapas. 

The Malavas, however, did not permit the Kshatrapas to 
rule over them peacefully. “hey were rising in rebellion or 
making furtive attacks on the allies of their conquerors. 
Nahapana had to send his son-in-law Ushavadata to relieve his 
allies, the Uttamabhadras, who were being molested by the 
Malavas. ‘The Malavas, however, could not hold their own 
against the Sakas and had to submit to the Saka rule till the 
end of the 2nd century A.D. 

At this time there arose a prolonged war of succession in 
the Saka kingdom between Jiva-daman and his uncle Rudra- 
sithha I, which considerably weakened the Kshatrapa power (see 
Chap. III). This gave a golden opportunity to the Malavas to 
reassert their independence. A Malava leader named $гї( ?)ѕота 
raised the standard of revolt and celebrated in C. 225 A.D. 
the Ekashashti sacrifice to proclaim the independence of his 
republic! Curiously enough the record which describes this 
victory does not mention the name of the enemies defeated, - 
but it is clear that they could have been none others than the 
Western Kshatrapas. Henceforward neither the Western 
Kshatrapas nor the Kushanas were able to impose their hege- 
mony over the Malavas. 

From c. 225 A.D. the Malavas continued to flourish as an 
independent republic down to the time of Samudra-gupta. Their 
rise was also due to national fervour, for we find Šri(?)soma 
proudly referring to his descent from the Ikshvakus, probably 
in contrast to the pedigree of the foreign Sakas. Like the 
Yaudheya republic, the Malava one also was administered by 
elected chiefs, whe. Sometimes became hereditary. Šri(?)soma, 


1 This statement is based on the evidence of Nandsa Yüpa inscrip- 
tions, which are being edited by the present writer in the Epigraphia 
Indica. They may be published in 1946. 


Q 
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who liberated the Malavas, is described as supporting the 
ancestral yoke of public administration. It is, however, note- 
worthy that neither he nor his father nor grandfather is given 
any royal or military title like Maharaja or Senapati. It is 
clear that the republican traditions were strong among the 
Malavas ; even the glorious hero who rescued their country from 
the foreign yoke did not dare to arrogate to himself any royal 
title, not even in the record which was primarily intended to 
proclaim his signal achievement. 

The Malavas issued a copious currency (Pl. I, 7) during 
he 4th centuries A.D. proving their continued 
existence as an independent state." 

It is usually held that the careers of the Vaudheya, the 
Madra, the Arjunayana and the Malava republics mentioned in 
Samudra-gupta's Allahabad inscription came to an end owing 
to the imperialistic ambition and expansion of the Guptas. 
There is, however, no definite evidence to support this view. 
Samudra-gupta only claims that these republics accepted his 
overlordship and paid him tribute. This is quite compatible 
with internal autonomy, and it is quite possible that the 
republics may have continued their existence during the reigns 
of Chandra-gupta II and Kumara-gupta I. It is important to 
note in this connection that we have no evidence whatsoever 
to show that the homelands of these republics were ever annexed 
to the Gupta empire. 'The fact that no monuments of the Gupta 
rule have been found in, Rajputana or beyond Mathura shows 
that the Guptas could hardly exercise any effective control over 
these republics. "(They may well have continued their semi- 
independent existence down to the middle of the sth century 


the ard and t 


Cm ee 
1 Tr is held by some scholars that the names ike Magaja, Mapojaya 
Magajaya, etc» which occur on these coins, are the names of Malava 
kings, proving their foreign extraction. The Malavas were, however 
claiming a descent from the Ikshvakus at this time. These mysterious 
legends cannot be satisfactorily explained at present. 


в 
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A.D., when they appear to have been engulfed in the Hina 
DA 
avalanche. 


5. ‘THE NAGAS OF PADMAVATI AND MATHURA 


During the 3rd and the 4th centuries A.D. two Мага families 
were ruling in Western U. P. and Gwalior state ; the capital of 
the one was Mathura and that of the other, Padmavati, now 
represented by the small village Padam-Pawaya in Gwalior 
state, about 125 miles to the south of Mathura. It is possible 
that the two Naga houses ruling at these places were related 
to each other, but we have no definite evidence on the point, 

According to the Puranas seven kings had ruled at Mathura 
and nine at Padmavati when the Guptas were rising to power 
by c. 325 A.D. This would show that these houses started 
their career in the latter half of the 2nd century. "The early 
rulers must have been the feudatories of the Kushanas. 

Of the two Naga families, the one ruling at Padmaàvati 
seems to have been the more important one, and its rulers were 
most probably known also as the Bharasivas. It is well known 
how the Bharasivas were very particular to carry always a 
Sivalinga on their shoulders ; the Nagas of Padmavati give a 
prominent position to Siva's emblem ТЇ Ша and vehicle Nandi, 
on their coins. Bhava-naga, the only individual Bharagiva ruler 
known to us, has a Naga-ending name, suggesting his Naga 
extraction. His coins also are known to be found along with 
those of the other members of the Naga family of Padmavati. ! 
Their paleography shows that -Bhava-naga, the Naga ruler of 
the coins, must have flourished in the first half of the fourth 
century ; the Vakataka history shows: that Bhava-nàga, the 
Bharasiva ruler, also must have flourished at exactly the same 


1 DKA. p. 58. 
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time. It is thus almost certain that the Bharasiva rulers, who 
are known to have conquered the territories right up to the 
Ganges and performed ten Horse-sacrifices, were none others 
than the Naga kings of Padmavati.' 

The Puranas state that there were nine rulers in the Naga 
family of Padmavati, but do not give either their names or their 
order of succession. Coins disclose the existence .of ten Nàga 
rulers, Bhima-naga, Vibhu-naga, Prabhakara-naga, Skanda-nàga, 
Brihaspati-naga, Vyaghra-naga, Vasu-naga, Deva-naga, Bhava- 
naga (Pl. I, 8) and Ganapati-naga ; the Harshacharita refers to an 
rrth ruler named Nagasena, who also figures in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudra-gupta, which possibly mentions further a 
rath Naga king, named Nagadatta.* Padmavati and Mathura are 
separated by about 125 miles only ; it is therefore not impro- 
bable that some of the coins may belong to the Naga family of 
Mathura as well. The coins of Ganapati-naga are much more 
common at Mathura than at Padmavati, and he very probably 
belonged to the Mathura dynasty. 

As the order of the above Naga rulers is not known at 
it is futile to conjecture as to who among them were 
the feudatories of the Kushanas, and as to who were the 
distinguished heroes who got the Ganges water by their valour 
for coronation and performed ten Horse-sacrifices. These last- 
mentioned incidents must have occurred during the first half 
of the ard century A.D. when the Kushanas are known to have 
lost the upper Gangetic plain. The Maghas in the south and 
the Yaudheyas in the north were making successful efforts at 
about this time to reassert their independence, and the Nagas 
or the Bharagivas also must have followed their example. 'The 
Kushana empire was already reeling under the blows inflicted 
by the Yaudheyas, as shown above, and tke Nagas therefore 
biu cai VON N 

1 Gee JNSI. V, 21-27 for a more detailed discussion of this topic. 

.1]t is possible that Virasena, whose coins (Pl. TI, 1) are found at 
Mathura, may have been a l3th Naga ruler. 


present, 
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could not probably have found it difficult to establish their 
authority right up to Mathura in the north and the Ganges in 
the east by displacing the local Kushana governors. "They 
celebrated their victory by performing as many as ten Horse- 
sacrifices. This large number of Horse-sacrifices need not, how- 
ever, be taken as proving that they were the leading power 
to oust the Kushanas ; for Horse-sacrifices Were often performed 
by petty rulers in our period. The fact is that the Kushana 
empire lost its eas.ern provinces by the almost Simultaneous 
risings of the Yaudheyas, the Malavas and the Nagas ; the 
leading róle however was played by the Yaudheyas, as already 
shown above. 

Among the Naga rulers of Padmavati, definite historic in- 
formation is available only of Bhava-naga, who was ruling from 
€. 305 to c. 340 A.D. His daughter was married to the Vakataka 
crown prince Gautamiputra in С. 300 А.р. `The Vakataka 
records never fail to mention that Bhava-naga was the maternal 


reasons seem to be Operating. After a career of ne 
century, the Naga kingdom of Padmavati had become a fairly 
strong power. Pravara-sena, therefore, naturall 
would Strengthen the position o£ his rising dynasty by marrying 
his crown-prince to a daughter of Bhava-naga, We do not know 
whether Bhava-naga participated in any of the campaigns of 
Pravara-sena or the latt son Gautamiputra, but there is 
nothing improbable in his uaving done so, 

Bhava-nàga's Son-in-law Gautamiputra Dredeceased 
father and so the crown passed on to the latter’s son Rudra- 
sena I, The new king found himself in а sea of troubles soon 
after his accession and received material assistance from his 
experienced maternal grandfather, which enabled him to ma 


his 


in- 
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tain his hold upon the throne. The situation will be fully 
elucidated in Chap. У. 

At the death of Bhava-naga in с. 340 A.D..the Nagas had 
become fairly powerful in U. P. The successful help which 
Bhava-naga had given to the Vakatakas had increased their 
prestige. ‘The two Naga houses, among themselves, were ruling 
over the territory which included Mathura, Dholpur, Agra, 
Gwalior, Cawnpore, Jhansi and Banda. 

Nagasena and Ganapati were the two Naga rulers ruling by 
the middle of the 4th century. The first of them seems to have 
been the king of Padmiavati and the second, of Mathura.’ They 
could not maintain themselves against the rising power of the 
Guptas; they were both defeated by Samudra-gupta, who 
annexed their kingdoms. 

Padmavati, the Naga capital, became a flourishing city 
under the Naga rule. It was situated near the confluence of 
the Sindhu and the Para and thus had natural protection from 
three sides. It could boast of a number of magnificent palaces 
and temples. It was also a famous centre of culture and educa- 
tion. Its reputation in this respect did not diminish even after 
the fall of the Naga dynasty ; we find ministers from Berar 
sending their sons for higher education to this city even during 


the 8th century AWD sa ) 
А king named Achyuta had risen to power in Ahichchhatra 


(Rohilkhand) by the middle of the 4th century A.D. His coin- 
type (Pl. Ш, 2) bears а close resemblance to that of some Naga 


pay IW NM Жын 

1 The Harshacharita definitely states that Nagasena was rulin: 
Padmávati; but its commentator states that he lost his life and "den 
dom due to the machinations of a minister, | and not owing to the 
invasion of an outsider. His coins also are not yet found in the hoards 
of Naga coins. One cannot be therefore certain whether he was ruling 
at Padmavati. The coins of Ganapati are still very common in the 
markets of Mathura. I myself hve seen hundveds of them there 

a Malatimadhava, Act IV. Bh. vabhiiti, no doubt, describes the cit 
of the 8th century AD» but the ruins and their stratifications shoo 
that it was flourishing from the 2nd century A.D. ASI. 1915-16, pp. 100 fí 
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і iti improbable that-he was himself a Naga ruler, 
Ea "AQ DU T. s branch of the Mathura family. 
rx Ad stubborn resistance to Samudra-gupta but it proved 
of no avail (see Chap VII). His kingdom was incorporated in 
ЧЕ ры the name, king Nagadatta of Aryavarta, 
Lo MP by Samudra-gupta, was also a Naga ruler. But 
where precisely he was ruling, we do not know. Probably he 


was a member of a collateral branch of the Naga house of ` 


Mathura, ruling somewhere in the upper Doab. 

The Guptas claim to have forcibly uprooted all the Мара 
families. But some members of the old houses continued to 
exist either as Gupta feudatories or officers down to the decline 
of the Gupta empire. Samudra-gupta himself married his son 


т of a Naga chief in с. 370 A.D., 
governor of the Doab about a 


6. THE MAUKHARIS OF BADVA 


t 150 miles to the West of 
there was a small Maukhari 


denoted the status of a feudal 
chief, ruling over a district or so. The Maukharis of Badva 
were, therefore, probably a feudator 


y power, owing allegiance 
either to the Western Kshatrapas of Ujjayini or to the Nàgas 


1 See EI. XXIII, 42-52, 
з According to the Strict rules of 


has to be construed not гїп the father Dala but with his Sons, 


е of Sapeksha-samasa in the 

h Balaputrasya Somadevasya 
yüpuh. It is very improbable that all the sons of Bala should have 
attained the status of Mahasenàápati in. 239 A.D. { 


| 


-ог the Gupta one.” 


‘dynasty, and his son wa 
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of Padmavati. ‘The family seems to have championed the Vedie 
religion ; each of the three sons of Bala had performed a Triratra 
sacrifice in 239 A.D. The stone Yūpas (pillars) erected to com- 
memorate these sacrifices have rescued the family from oblivion, 
for it is so far known only from the records inscribed on them. 
Its earlier or later history is quite unknown. It is therefore 
impossible to state whether the Maukhari families that subse- 
quently rose to power in south Bihar and Kanauj were or were 


not connected with the Maukharis of Badva. 


7. ‘Tae MAGHAS OF BAGHELKHAND AND KAUSAMBI 


"To the south-east of the Naga kingdom of Padmavati was the 
;principality of the Maghas, which was in the beginning con- 
fined to Baghelkhand alone. There is a great controversy about 
the dates of the rulers of this dynasty, but it seems most probable 
that the era they used was the Saka era, rather than the Chedi 


himasena is the earliest known ruler of this 


Vasishthiputra В s 
s Kautsiputra Pothasiri. “he known 


1 This name is given to the dynasty by the Puranas; four of the 
kings of the dynasty, known 50 far, have names ending in -magha. ` 
a Messrs. М. G. Majumdar and Krishna Deva think it very: probable 
that thea era used is the Chedi era, starting in 248 a.D. (EI. XXIV, 
146 and 253); Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni thinks ‘that the era is the 
159). Marshall, Konow and Dr. Moti Chandra 


N. id. XVIII 
Gupta era (Ib 2d is the Saka era (ASI. 1911-12, p. 417; EI. 


opine that the era use 

XXII, 247; JNSI. II, 95 ff). The most cogent argument in favour of 
the Chedi or the Gupta era is palæographical; there is no doubt 
that the characters of the Magha inscriptions are almost the Gupta 
characters, This argument however is not a convincing one; for 
many of the Gupta forms of characters cre to be seen in an inscription 
of Kanishka, dated in the l4th year (92 AD; see F7. XXI, 2. The 
most fatal objection against referring the dates d Chedi or the 
Gupta era is the contemporaneity of some of these rulers with the 
"Imperial Guptas, which it renders inevitable. “She Gupta. feudatories 
even in the distant parts of the empire refer to their overlords in their 
records; is it likely that Samudra-gupta, who had forcibly uprooted 
the kings of the Gangetic valley, would have allowed Bhima-varma 
to rule as an independent king at Kausambi in the year 139-358 A.D > 


No Gupta, feudatory was ever permitted to mint any coins. Is. it 


a 
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dates for the father are sr' and 52° and for the son, 86, 87, 
and 88.2 We may therefore place the reign of Bhimasena from 
c. 120 to c. 140 and that of Pothasiri from c. 140 to с. 170 A.D. 
During the greater part of the above period the Kushana 
empire was at the zenith of its power, extending upto Benares, 
and it is therefore impossible that Kausambi, which lay on the 
high road to that holy city, could have been under the sway of 
this house at that time. It is interesting to note that no 
inscriptions of Bhimasena are found to the north of Ginja, about 
40 miles south of Allahabad. "The sealing of this ruler found at 
Bhita may have gone there with a letter ; it does not prove his 
sovereignty over that city. It is clear that the Kushanas, like 
the Mughals in later times, did not care to penetrate into the 
jungles of Baghelkhand and Rewa state and permitted Bhima- 
sena to rule there more or less as an independent ruler, 
Maharaja Kautsiputra Pothasiri, the son of Bhimasena, is 
known to us from six unpublished records, all hailing from: 
Bandhogarh in the heart of Baghelkhand.? His known dates 
are Saka 86, 87 and 88 ; he therefore ruled from c. 140 to c. 170, 
when Huvishka and Vasudeva I were the ruling Kush 
emperors. Pothasiri was an able ruler and his capital at Ban- 
dhogarh flourished under his fostering care. Merchants from 
even distant Mathura were visiting the place and making reli- 
gious endowments. š 


Magha, the foreign minister of Pothasiri, 
the guiding light in the planning and execution 


ana 


must have been 
of the ambitious 


possible that the Guptas would have permitted a. feudatory family 
ruling at Kau$ambi to issue its own coinage? On the other hand, if 
we refer the inscriptions to the Saka era, there will be a gap of more 
than 50 years between the Maghas and the Guptas. It will explain 
the independent status of the Maghas, as also the circumstance of the 
Magha coinage showińg no influence on the Gupta Copper issues. 

1 Supplied by a Bandhogarh inscription, not yet published. 

з Supplied by the Ginja record, EI. TH, 302. 

3I am indebted to Dr. N. P. Chakravarti 


Ç for kindly supplying me: 
the summaries of these unpublished records. 
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foreign policy of the heir-apparent Bhadra-magha or Bhattadeva,' 
which aimed at taking advantage of the growing decay of the 
Kushana empire under Vasudeva I and extending the bounds of 
the kingdom northwards. By c. 155 A.D. Bhadra-magha had 
snatched away Kausambi from the Kushanas ; we begin to get 
his inscriptions there from (Saka) 8r or 159 A.D. We have got 
the rather strange phenomenon of finding the father Pothasiri 
ruling at Bandhogarh down to 166 A.D. and the son Bhadra- 
magha administering the affairs at Kausambi from 159 A.D.? 
We can explain this riddle by the assumption that the Crown 
Prince Bhadra-magha managed to extend the kingdom beyond 
Kaugambi by his own valour or diplomacy and that the father 
permitted him to rule at the latter place as an independent ruler 
even in his own life-time. It was probably by diplomacy or a 
coup, rather than by an open rebellion against Vasudeva I, 
that Bhadra-magha succeeded in getting Kausambi ; Vasudeva I 
connived at this aggression in a distant corner of his empire as 
did the Bijapur Sultan in the case of Shivaji at the beginning 
of the latter's career, probably for similar reasons. 

As a corollary of the growing importance of the dynasty, 
Pothasiri seems to have started coinage near the fag-end of his 
rule. It was however his son Bhadra-magha, who started the 
‘Magha’ series of coins by determining the type which was to 
continue for several generations. 

The duration of the rule of Bhadra-magha is not definitely 
known. His father probably died in 168 A.D. ; from this time 
his inscriptions begin to appear at Bandhogarh also. His inde- 


1 Bhadra-magha of the Kausambi records of the years 81, 86 
87, Bhadradeva ei one Bandhogarh inscription dated 90, and Blattsdend 
or Bhadadeva of another record of the same place and date are 
obvionsly identical personages. ў Gus 

з Bhadra-maghia's records are dated in the years 81, 86, 87 and 85 
and those of Pothasiri in the years 86, 87 and 88. 

3 This assumption presupposes that the single blurred co 
found at Bhita, apparently bearing the legend Prashthaériya ррег 
him. The legend is however indistinct. ASI. 1911-12 n x 

) B. 99. 


ГА 


соїп, 
issued by 
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pendent reign did not last long and seems to have terminated 
before c. r75 A.D. 

Gautamiputra Siva-magha seems to have been the successor 
of Bhadra-magha. No date of this ruler is known, nor do we 
possess any definite information about his relationship with 
Bhadra-magha. We may however presume that he was his son, 
and ruled from c. 175 to 184 А.р. No incidents of his reign 
are known. 

The view that Gautamiputra Siva-magha was a younger son 
of the Vakataka emperor Pravara-sena I, ruling as a provincial 
viceroy at Kausambi, cannot be accepted. It is true that the 
metronymic Gautamiputra lends some colour to this theory, for 
it was the metronymic of the eldest son of Pravara-sena. Siva- 
magha however clearly belonged to the ‘Magha’ dynasty, for his 
seal found at Bhita bears the same symbols as those found on 
the seal of Bhimasena.*? Siva-magha issued a copious currency ; 
it would be strange that the Vakataka kings themselves 
should have issued no coins whatsoever when one of their 
viceroys was doing so. The coins of Siva-magha clearly belong 
to the Magha series and he cannot be separated from that 
dynasty and engrafted on the Vakatakas. 

King Siva-magha was succeeded by king Vaisravana some 
time before 185 A.D. The latter was the son of Mahasenàpati 
Bhadrabala and so it is difficult to state the 


precise relationship 
between Siva-magha and his successor. 


It is tempting to suggest 


1 107 i.e. 185 A.D. is the earliest date for the next ruler Vaiáravana. 
It is possible that Bhadra-magha may have continued to rule up to that 
year. But then we shall have to postpone the reign of Siva-magha 
sometime after с. 230 A.D. This is rendered rather improbable by 
the very close resemblance between the seals of Bhima-sena, who was 
ruling in c. 125 A.D. and» that of Siva-magha, 

з The symbols are; to right woman standing, to left standing bull 
with crescent below its neck. The legend is below the symbols on 
the seal of Bhimasena and above them on that of Siva-magha. ASI. 
1910-11, pp. 50-1. This point however can be .conclusively proved when 
evidence becomes available to show that Siva-magl 


ha was a son or 
a relation of Bhadra-magha. i 
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that Mahasenapati Bhadrabala is identical with Bhadra-magha, 
the predecessor of Siva-magha. In that case Vaisravana would 
be his younger brother. It is however more probable that 


Bhadrabala was a junior member of the royal family, whose son 


Vaigravana succeeded iu usurping the throne by a coup.* 

Vaigravana’s reign extended from c. 185 to c. 205. TO Was 
probably during his reign that the kingdom was extended north- 
wards at least up to Fathepur district. This was rendered easy 
by the growing decay of the Kushaga empire. The Maghas now 
became the eastern neighbours of the Nagas of Padmavati. 
The rulers of Kausambi very often ruled over Mirzapur and 
Benares, Whether the Maghas did so in the heyday of their 
glory is not known. No Magha coins or antiquities are found 
in these districts. The southern limit of the Magha kingdom is 
but vaguely known. From the Puranas we learn that they ruled 
over (southern) Koala, but the southern boundaries of this 
province also are but vaguely known. It is however not unlikely 
that the Magha kingdom may have extended about rso miles 


to the south of Bandhogarh. E 
Like his predecessors, Vaigravana also issued a copious 


currency attesting to the prosperity and orderly government 
under his supervision. His rule terminated in c. 205. 

Те successor of Vaisravana was most probably king Bhima- 
varman,? whose known dates are 208 and 217 A.D. He may 
therefore be presumed to have ruled from с. 205 to 225. 


— uU NIC NR 
тп a Bandhogarh inscription of king VaiSravana, his father Bhadra- 


n asena ly and not a Raja PORET: 
bala alled a Mahāsenāpäti Om E jā or a Mahārāja. 
Bhadra-magha, the redecessor of Siva-magha, assumes the te 
Maharaja in à number of his records. It is improbable that if Vaigravana 
was the son of Kauéikiputra Bhadra-magha, he would have designated 
his father by an it RU dis 

the higher title of M araja in the latter part of his career. Maha- 
senüpati Bhadrabala, * 

different from Maharaja Bhadrabala, the predecessor of Šiva-magha 


з Тұ is pos dated inscription from Bandh 
Ts entary and unda E : алелорац 
uM Short period before Bhima-varman. One Seat a en te з 
в T. 
0 
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We have so far referred to six kings of the Magha dynasty. 
The Puranas however state that there were nine kings in this 
family and two out of the three missing kings are ORES 
Sata-magha and Vijaya-magha, whose coins were published by 
me in 1943. The coins clearly belong to the series started by 
Siva-magha and we can therefore have no hesitation in assigning 
these rulers to the Magha dynasty. The dates of these rulers 
are unknown. ‘They however cannot be placed anywhere 
amongst the six kings mentioned above. We must therefore 
place them after Bhima-varman, between c. 225 and 265 A.D. It 
is possible that one or two more rulers may have followed, but it 
does not seem likely that the Maghas were in power after 
309 A.D. 

Numismatic evidence shows that a king named Nava 
succeeded the Maghas at Kausambi. His coin type is an exact 
copy of the Magha coin type, tree in railing and three-arched 
hill on the obverse, and bull on the reverse. We may place his 
reign between c. 300 and 320 A.D. Who followed Nava we do 
not know, but by the middle of the 4th century A.D, a king 
named Pushvasri or Pushpasri was ruling at Kausambi. I have 
recently published the coins of this ruler.2 It is probably a 
successor of this ruler, who was ousted by Samudra-gupta. 


Bun 
© 


Pushya is seen making а grant in {һе reigns of Pothasiri and Vichita- 


ке JNSI. IV, 10-11. 
2 Ibid. IV. 13-7 


CHAPTER lil 


THE SAKA RULERS OF WESTERN INDIA 


(с. 170 to с. 400 A.D.) 


т. DAMAJADA I, JIVA-DAMAN AND RUDRA-SIMHA I 


Kshatrapas had reached the zenith of their 
greatest ruler, Rudra-daman I died about 
a remarkable career ; starting almost without 
d succeeded in extending his kingdom in 
less than 25 years over Malwa, Gujarat, Kathiawar, northern 
Konkan, western Rajputana and Sindh. His son and successor 
Damaghsada or Damajada I’ continued to rule over the whole 
of this extensive territory. He was associated with his father 
in the administration as а Kshatrapa, and very probably took 
an active part in some of his campaigns. The coins of Damajada 
as a Mahakshatrapa аге very rare, and the portrait on dt 
‘shows that he was an old man at the time of his accession. His 
reign, therefore, probably did not extend beyond 175 A.D. 
During this short rule of about five years the peace of the 
"kingdom was most probably undisturbed. The Satavahanas were 
“still reeling under the blows that had been inflicted by Rudra- 
dao idcirco D and the Кизһапа emperors were getting 
weaker and weaker. The Sassanian kingdom was yet to соте 
into existence. There was, therefore, no power to challenge the 
supremacy of the Western Kshatrapas in their dominion. 
Damajada I had two sons Jiva-daman and Satya-daman 
Of these the former was the elder and sucšeeded his father al 
a Mahakshatrapa in б. 175 A.D. Jiva-daman had not much 


own coins this name appears in the Scythi 
р Уу А E hia 
later it was Indianised by his descendants as Dind 


The Western 
power when their 
170 A.D. His was 
any patrimony he hai 


$ 1 Оп his 
-Damaghsada; 
С 


[ej 
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administrative experience before his accession! and he was 
relatively young when he ascended the throne. He had further 
the misfortune of having an ambitious and experienced uncle 
in Rudra-simha. For a few months after his accession Rudra- 
sithha continued to profess loyalty to him and accepted the 
subordinate position of a Kshatrapa in his administration. He 
was, however, all along conspiring to make a bid for the trenes 
In his plans he received material assistance from the Abhiras, 
whose leaders were at this time serving as generals in the 
Kshatrapa armies. With their assistance he dethroned his 
nephew Jiva-daman* and became Mahakshatrapa himself. The 
dethroned nephew was not allowed to function even as a 
Kshatrapa, and he and his younger brother Satya-daman 
probably went into exile, 

Rudra-sithha I, howeyer, did not enjoy an undisputed 
possession of his ill-gotten throne for a long time. Tsvara-datta, 
another Abhira general who had carved a principality for himself 
in Nasik, deposed him and became Mahakshatrapa himself in: 
188 A.D. Rudra-sithha I submitted to the inevitable and con- 
sented to rule as the feudatory of the conqueror in the capacity 
of a Kshatrapa. He utilised his position to undermine the power 
and the influence of Igvara-datta and managed to oust him in 
about two years.‘ The year тот A.D. saw him ruling again as. 


! Coins issued by him as Kshatrapa during his father’s rule have 
not been found, hence this conjecture. ` H 
*In the Gunda inscription, dated 181 A.D., the 


е | i Abhira general 
Rudra-bhüti is referring to Rudra-sitiha as a Ksha i 


trapa, ignoring 


altogether the existence of Jiva-daman, who was then still a Maha- 
kshatrapa. General Rudra-bhüti must have been one of the partisans 
of Rudra-sithha. See EI. XVI, 233. 


*Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s view that Jiva-daman was not a Maha- 
kshatrapa before 181 А.р. is untenable. See JNSI. I, 18-20, 

* Rapsom places the Abhira intervention under TSvara-datta in 236-238 
A.D., during which tinfe no coins were issued by the Western Kshatrapas. 
Since the Abhiras are known. to be serving as generals under the 
Western Kshatrapas in c. 180, it is more probable that the degradation 
of Riidra-sithha I during 178-180 A.D. was due to their ‘coup under 
Iévara-datta, as suggested by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (ASI, 1913-4. 


x 
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, 
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Mahakshatrapa, which he continued to do down to с. тоў A.D. 
. The struggle for the throne between the uncle and the 
nephew and the revolution at the capital which put the Abhiras 
in power for a couple of years could not but affect the fortunes 
of the Western Kshatrapas. [he contemporary Satavahana 
king Vajia$ri Satakarni was an able and ambitious ruler and 
managed to reconquer northern Konkan from the Kshatrapas.? 
The Malavas also began to show signs of restiveness in the 
Udaipur-Ajmer tract. 

Rudra-simha I was succeeded by his dethroned nephew 
Jiva-dàman as Mahakshatrapa in 197 A.D. (For his coins see 
Pl. II, Nos. 3-4). Whether a reconciliation was effected between 
the uncle and the nephew, or whether the nephew defeated the 
uncle and ascended the throne, is not definitely known. ‘The 
former alternative seems more likely ; for we find Rudra-sirhha’s 
son Rudra-sena working under Jiva-daman as a Kshatrapa 
towards the end of his reign. Like Humayun in later days, 
Jiva-daman did not have a long reign after his second accession, 
for we find his nephew Rudra-sena I ruling as Mahakshatrapa 


in 200 A.D. 
2. RUDRA-SENA 
(200 A.D. to 222 A.D.) 


Rudra-sena I enjoyed a fairly long reign of 22 years, which 
was not disturbed by any internecine wars. He had two 
brothers, Sañgha-daman and Dama-sena, and two sons, Prithivi- 


. 227-45). Rapson attributes this degradation of Rudra-sitha to 
etit of his, power by his nephew Jiva-daman. But in the кешсе 
ОЁ апу coins issued by Jiva-daman as Mahakshatrapa during the period 
178-180 A.D. the theory seems quite unconvincing. 

' 31 Coins and inscriptions of this ruler are found in this’ Province 
The former аге in imitation of the Kshatrapa coinage and attest to the 
expansion of the Satavahana power at the cost.of Western Kshatrapas 

з Jiya-daman’s younger brother Satya-daman also ruled as a Kshatrapa 
under him just after his second accession. The features of Satya- 
daman on his solitary coin show that he was a man of about 45 he 3 
he became a Kshatrapa and this could be only in c. 198 A.D. For the 


4 4и 
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3. SANGHA-DAMAN AND DAMA-SENA. 
(222 to 238 A.D.) 


Rudra-sena I had two sons, Prithivi-sena and Damajada. 
The former was ruling as a Kshatrapa under him towards the 
end of his reign, but the crown passed to his younger brother 
Saügha-daman according to the convention about succession 
referred to above. Though not more than 40 at his accession, 
Sangha-daman ruled only for about а year and half; for we 
find his younger brother Dama-sena ruling as Mahakshatrapa 
in 223 A.D. 

It is not impossible that Sang 
a natural premature death. It is, 
may have died in battle, while fi 
Ajmer-Udaipur tract, who made 
dence at about this time, A Mala 
is known to have performed an 
in Udaipur State to celebrate t 
An inscription of this ruler, 
discovered, announcing how ; 


ha-dàman may have met with 
however, more likely that he 
ghting against the Malavas of 
a successful bid for indepen- 


ever since the days of Rudra-daman I. 
The war for freedom of-the Malavas, which was over before 


226 A.D., may have lasted for three or four years and Sangha- · 
daman may have lost his life in it in 223 A.D. 
Along with the Ajmer-Udaipur tract, Sindh also must have 
ec 
* This information is supplied by the Nandsa Ya 
which will be soon published by the writer in the Ер 


Malava country, which was liberated, com 
cae of Udaipur, Jaipur, Tonk and the British 


pa inscriptions, 
e igraphia Indica. ` 
prised portions of the 
district of Ajmer. 
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slipped away from the hands of the Western Kshatrapas soon 
after this time: they could not have effectively controlled it 
after the loss of the above territory. We, however, do not 
know who succeeded the Western Kshatrapas in Sindh and 
who was ruling there till 284 A.D. when the province passed 
under the sway of the Sassanians. Very probably some local 
Scythian chiefs were ruling there during this period. 

During the reign of Dama-sena, the kingdom of the Western 
Kshatrapas thus became confined to Malwa, Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. Ujjayini still continued to be the capital. 

During the first ten years of the reign of Dama-sena, 
Prithivi-sena and Damajada II, sons of his deceased eldest 
brother Rudra-sena I, ruled under him as Kshatrapas. During 
the last four years of his reign, however, his own son Vira- 
daman was raised to that status. He seems to have pre-deceased 
his father, for his younger brother Va$o-daman succeeded his 
father, and ruled as Mahakshatrapa in 238 A.D.! 


4- VASO-DAMAN I, VIJAYA-SENA, DAMAJADA III 
AND RUDRA-SENA II. 


(238 A.D. to 270 A.D.) 


YVago-daman was only about 4o at his accession, but he 
governed the kingdom only for two years. In 240 A.D. he was 
succeeded by his younger brother Vijaya-sena, who ruled as 
Mahakshatrapa from 240 to 250 A.D. He had ruled for a year 
as a Kshatrapa during the short reign of his elder brother. 

The premature deaths of the two brothers, Vira-daman and 
YVašo-damam, in the short space of two years appear to indicate 
some trouble in the body politic, but its nature cannot at present 


be ascertained. The succession to the throne was according to 


— -——— E 
1 There is a gap of two years in the Mahakshatrapa coinage during 


2; р. апа Карзоп places I$vara-datta's usurpation duri $ 
288-38 Т Rapson, Catalogue, pp. cxxiii-cxxvii. ER А 


2 
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the accepted convention and there was at this time no outside 
power, strong enough to create trouble in the баКа kingdom. 
Vijaya-sena had, however, а peaceful and prosperous reign, 
for his coins are found in large numbers throughout Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. 

Vijaya-sena was succeeded by his youngest brother 
Damajada III in 250 A.D. Being the youngest of four brothers, 
he naturally had a short reign of five years, and was succeeded 
in 255 A.D. by Rudrarsena II, who was the son of his eldest 
brother Vira-daman.  Rudra-sena II had a long reign of 22 
years, but very few of its political incidents are definitely known. 

We have seen already how a junior prince of the royal 
family was usually associated with the reigning king with the 
status of the Kshatrapa since the beginning of this dynasty. 
During the period 239 to 275 A.D. no prince, however, is found 
to be associated in this capacity with the reigning Maha- 
kshatrapa. A change, therefore, seems to have been effected in 
the system of administration and the office of the crown prince 

(Kshatrapa) seems to have been, abolished for reasons which are 
not known at present. It was, however, revived by Rudra- 
sena H towards the end of his reign, for his son Visva-sithha is 
known to have functioned as a Kshatrapa for a short time before 
his father’s death. 

Our sources of information are silent about the history of 
the Western Kshatrapas during the period c. 230 to 275 A.D. 
But it seems fairly certain that their kingdom suffered further 
contraction during the latter part of this period. Тһе copper 
coinage of the Western Kshatrapas, which was current only 
in Malwa up to с. 240 A.D., suddenly comes to an end after 
that year. This would, to some extent, support the theory that 
the Sakas lost Malwa soon after that date. Vindhyagakti, the 
founder of the Vakataxa kingdom, ruled for about 20 years from 
с. 255 to 275 A.D. He was a contemporary of Rudra-sena II 
and seems to have annexed a part of eastern, Malwa. An upstart 


\ 
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Saka chief named Sridhara-varman was ruling as an indepen- 
dent king at Sanchi (near Bhopal) probably from c. 266 A.D.' 

lwa the capital of the kingdom must have 


With the loss of Ma 
been shifted from Ujjayini in Malwa to Girinagara (Junagadh) 


in Kathiawar. 

The view that the Kshatrapas had annexed Maharashtra 
during the latter half of the 3rd century, when the Satavahana 
power had collapsed,” is untenable. The epigraphical and 
Puranic evidence shows that the Abhiras rose to power in Maha- 
rashtra during the ard century and there is no evidence to show 
that the Kshatrepas defeated them in с. 250 A.D. and annexed 
their kingdom. The discovery of the hoard of Kshatrapa coins 
near Karhad (in Satara district), in which the rulers in the latter 
half of the зга century аге represented, сап be easily explained 
otherwise. Karhad was a famous holy place. Its Brahmanas 
were noted for learning and they were welcomed in distant 
The Kshatrapa hoard found near that town’ may 
have been brought with him by a Brahihana emigrant of the 
town, returning to it in panic when a revolution broke out in 
the Kshatrapa kingdom in с. 304 A.D., W ich will be described 


in due course. 


royal courts. 


Б. VISVA-SIMHA AND BHARTRI-DAMAN. 


(с. 279 A.D. to с. 304 A.D.) 

seems to have hàd no younger brothers ; 

eded by his eldest son ViSva-sithha in с. 279 
a short reign of about 3 years only, 

Bhartri-daman -uling as Mahakshatrapa 


Rudra-sena IT 
hence he was succe 
A.D. He had, however, 
for we find his brother 


according to Mr. R.,D. Banerji (EI. XVI, 232). 


1 This is the date Я 
places him forty yehrs later (JASB. NS. XIX 


Mr, N. G. Majumdar 
343). 
3 JBBRAS. VII, 16-17; BG. I, 48-49. 
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in 282 A.D. He had роуегпей as a Kshatrapa for about four 
years before his accession. 


The reign of Bhartri-daman most probably extended up to 
304 A.D. and his son Vi$va-sena was functioning under him as 
Kshatrapa from 294 onwards. The coins of Bhartri-daman as 
Mahakshatrapa and of Visva-sena as Kshatrapa are found in 
large numbers ; we may therefore assume that they succeeded in 
retrieving the fortunes of their family to a large extent. 


In 284 A.D. the Sassanian emperor Varahran II conquered 
Seistan and Sindh and appointed his brother Varahran III as 
the governor of the new province with the title Sakan Shah. 
This event did not directly affect the fortunes of the Western 
Kshatrapas, for most probably they had already lost control 
over Sindh a few decades earlier. The local Saka chiefs in 
Sindh and Seistan had to transfer their allegiance to the 
Sassanian emperor after this conquest.’ 


The conquest of Sindh by Varahran II brought the Western 
Kshatrapas into closer contact with the Sassanians, and Bhartri- 
daman naturally felt it desirable to cultivate friendly relations 
with the new neighbours. He did not take part? in the war 
of succession that ensued between Varahran III and Narseh, 
but when the latter came out successful, he sent ambassadors 
to congratulate him and to intimate his recognition of the new 


' There is no sufficient evidence to show И 
of any Sassanian emperor in the 3rd centur 
Punjab or Gujarat and Kathiawar. Only опе solitary coin has been 
found in the Punjab showing some Sassanian influence, and it cannot 
support the theory of Sassanian conquest of that province, “he rulers 
of Avanti and Kathiawar are no doubt mentioned as recognising the 
title of Narseh, but they are expressly described as independent 
princes in the Paikuli *ascription. ? 

2 The Paikuli inscription mentions the king of Avanti as siding witl 
Varahran III in the war of succession; but at this time Avanti or 
Ujjayini did not form part of the dominions of the Western Kshatrapas. 
Some local ruler of Avanti, possibly a Saka, may have joined the side 
of the Varahran III. 


hat the eastern conquests 
y A.D. had extended to the 
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The even tenor of the reign of Bhartri-daman was not 


Tegime. 
emporary Sassanian history. 


affected by any events in cont 


6. Tux Risk or A NEW Saxa HOUSE. 


RUDRA-SIMHA II AND VASO-DAMAN II. 


(c. 304 to c. 345 A.D.) 


Some events, however, occurred towards the end of the 


reign of Bhartri-daman, which put an end to the house of 
Chashtana, ruling over Gujarat and Kathiawar for more than 175 
years. We find that the successor of Bhartri-daman.was not his 
son Vigva-sena, who had functioned as Kshatrapa under him 


for about ten years, put one Rudra-sithha II, who is described 
as the son of Svami Jiva-daman, a person mentioned without any 
royal titles like rajan or Kshatrapa. The relationship of Rudra- 
simha II with Bhartri-daman is unknown ; he seems to have 
been an upstart or at most a member of a collateral Šaka branch. 
His accession in 304 A-D. was nota peaceful one. It was attended 
by a severe struggle, which rendered life and property unsafe 
at the capital, inducing people to bury their valuables and flee 
away for safety.’ Rudra-sithha II, however, succeeded in 
getting an effective control over the kingdom in less than a year 
and ruled over it down to 316 A-D., when he was succeeded by 
his son Yaso-daman IL; who ruled certainly down to 332 A.D. 


dnd perhaps for a few, years more. — : 
Both Rudra-sitiha II and Yago-daman П, however, did 

Never assume the higher title of the Mahakshatrapa and after 

332 A.D., there is 4 break in the Kshatrapa coinage for 16 years, 
Dh 


д : р is known to have issued coins 
during which period no ruler is. 5 | 
as а Mahakshatrapa- When the curtain 


either as a Kshatrapa or $ 5 
e um MEE find a new chief, Rutva-sena JII, on the 


d i i 7 s the end of the reign of 
| E Š 520 coins buried towards t iE 
| NEU s found at Junagadh. Num. Supp. XLVII, 97. 
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throne ruling as Mahakshatrapa. It is, however, сешп that 
his father Rudra-daman II had also ruled as Mahakshatrapa 
for a few months or years before that date, though no coins 
of his have been so far discovered. 

The circumstances which compelled Rudra-sithha II and 
YaSo-daman II to be content with the lower title of the 
Kshatrapa and caused the total cessation of the Kshatrapa 
coinage during 332 to 348 A.D. are not vet sufficiently known. 
One view is that the Sassanian intervention was responsible for 
this gradual decline and total eclipse of the power of the 
Western Kshatrapas.! This view does not seem to be correct. 
The Sassamian emperor Narseh, 
303 A.D., was signally defeated by the Roman emperor Galerius. 
Narseh had to cede extensive provinces to the conqueror in 
order to recover his family, which had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. Narseh therefore was not in a position to 
bring about the downfall of Bhartri-daman. His 
Hormuzd II, had a short reign of seven 
and is not known to have undertaken 
east. 'The next ruler, Shapur II, was a baby of less than one 
year at the time of his accession in 310 A.D. When he grew 
into manhood, he was involved in Roman wars during 337-8 A.D. 
Sassanian intervention therefore does not seem to have been 
responsible for the decline and eclipse of the power of the 
Western Kshatrapas during 304 to 348 А.р. ІЄ may be pointed 


e found in Gujarat 
udra-sithha II and 


who was ruling from 293 to 


successor, 
years (303 to 310 A.D.) 
any expeditions to the 


; nor does the coinage of R 
Yoso-daman II show 


! PHAI‘. p. 428. 
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sena I had reduced the Western Kshatrapas to his vassalage 
He, however, is the only Vakataka ruler to assume the title of 
Samrat, emperor, and is known to have performed as many as 
four horse-sacrifices (asvamedhas) to celebrate his different con- 
quests. His father Vindhyagakti had ousted the Kshatrapas 
from a part of Malwa ; ‚һе may therefore well have tried to 
extend his sphere of influence in the west by supporting the 
claims of the upstart Rudra-siriha II and by giving him help 
to oust Bhartri-daman or his son Vigva-sithha or both, who 
were the legitimate claimants to the throne. Imperialism gene- 
rally tries to extend its sphere of influence in this manner. 
One can hardly believe that Rudra-simha П and Yaso-daman П 

with the lower title of 


had , voluntarily remained content 
Kshatrapa, which at this time denoted а feudatory status. No 


Other neighbouring power was in a position to impose its sove- 
The theory that Rudra- 


Vakataka feudatories 
om the discovery of 
in which 


hatrapa rulers. 
Sithha II and Yaso-daman II had become 
for some time gets some further support fr 
the hoard of Kshatrapa coins at Chhindwara in C.P.; 
Rudra-sithha II and Yago-daman II happen to be the latest kings 
to be represented. It is not unlikely that both these rulers 
Were sending occasional tributes to Pravara-sena I which. was 
responsible for the entry of the Kshatrapa coins in the Vakataka 
dominions. The tribute ceased to come with the deaths of 
Pravara-sena I and Yaso-daman II, when the Vakatakas lost 
their overlordship ; and 50 later Kshtrapa coms are not to be 
Seen in the hoard. It must, however, be clearly understood that 

Tavara-sena’s overlordship over the Kshatrapas 1s only a theory, 


No doubt more probable than any other, but still lacking con- 


clusive proof. 
. What was the 
Coinage during 332 to 348 A.D 


LUST TAS РОА 
! Num, Supp. XLVI, 97. 
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hardly any gaps of more than two or three years in the dates of 
the Kshatrapa coinage from 178 to 332 A-D:j We cannot but 
suspect some serious political disturbance during this period. 
The usual view that the Kshatrapa power was in complete 
abeyance during this period does not seem to be Correct. N either 
the Vakatakas nor the Sassanians were at this time in a position 
to effect a total eclipse of the Kshatrapa power.» The Vakataka 
king Rudra-sena I, who succeeded the emperor Pravara-sena 
in c. 335, was relatively a weak ruler and could not have under- 
taken any expedition against the Kshatrapas. ‘The Sassanian 
emperor Shapur IT was engaged in Roman Wars during 337-8 a.p, 
It seems that there was a struggle for the Kshatrapa throne 
which was responsible for part of this gap. It is not unlikely 


that future discoveries will narrow it down, showing that Yaśo- ` 


daman ТТ ruled for a few years after 332 and Rudra-daman II 


for a few years before 348 A.D. The intervening period may have 


been spent in a bitter Struggle for the throne during which 
neither claimant. found it possible t 


A bitter Struggle for the 
this internecine struggle 
Seems to be responsible f. 
discoveries alone can, h 


RUDRA-DAMAN II AND His Successors. 


Wich sas ур буу, 395 A.D.) 


Rudra-daman II, who supplanted Yaso-d. 


aman II, was very 
probably a scion of the house of Chashtan 


a, which had been 
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ousted by Rudra-simha II in 304 A.D. probably with the 
assistance of the Vakataka emperor Pravara-sena I. The weak- 


. ening of the Vakataka power at the end of the reign of that 


emperor in c. 335 A.D. enabled Rudra-daman II to oust the 
Son of his nominee and become Mahakshatrapa—himself. How 
long Rudra-daman II ruled we do not know, for no coins of 
his have been found so far. We may assume thàt he may have 
ruled at least for two or three years before 348 A.D., when his 


Son Rudra-sena III was ruling as Mahakshatrapa. 'The sway of 


Rudra-dàman II extended over Kathiawar and northern 


Gujarat. 
Rudra-sena Ш had a long reign of more than 30 years 


(с. 348 to c. 380 A.D.) It was, however, not a peaceful one. 
A great political upheaval once more occurred soon after 
351 A.D., which rendered life and property unsafe throughout his 
kingdom. We find people burying hoards for safety both in 
the heart of the kingdom as well as in its outlying cities. The 
disturbance lasted for 13 years, from с. 351 to c. 364 A.D., during 
Which Rudra-sena III could issue no coins whatsoever. He, 
however, regained his position in 364 A.D. and we find him 
issuing coins regularly down to 378 A.D. 


The cause of this sudden eclipse of the power of Rudra- 
6 esent. It could not have 


Sena, III is not definitely known at pr 
for they were too weak 


been an invasion by the Vakatakas ; 
to think of any such venture at this time. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal 


i 2 c Kshatrapa 
has atit may have been an attack on the p 
Hd e This view also does not seem to be 


d ta. 
SNE Le eee and Sanakanikas of eastern Malava are 
known to have been the western neighbours of Samudra-gupta. 
It is not likely that he had invaded the Kshatrapa dominion 
t in Gujarat acd Kathiawar. It is 


Whi per to the wes 
ined neon that the Allahabad eulogy of Samudra-gupta, 


203-09 for the Uparkot hoard and ASI. 1913-14, 
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which gives ап exhaustive account of his conquests, does пої 
mention any smashing defeat inflicted on the Sakas.of Western 
India. Shapur-II, the contemporary Sassanian emperor, is 
known to have-led an expedition to the east in 356-7 A.D. Can 
it be that after conquering the Kidara king of the Punjab in 
357 A.D. he turned to Kathiawar from his base in Sindh and 
totally eclipsed the power of Rudra-sena III for some time? 
Had Sassanian coins been found in Kathiawar, this conjecture 
might have appeared probable ; as it is, there is nothing to 
support it: The view that Sarva Bhattaraka, who started the 
so-called Valabhi coinage, may have temporarilv overpowered 
Rudra-sena III is also not free from difficulties. It must, there- 
fore, be admitted that the cause of the eclipse of the power of 
Rudra-sena during 351 to 364 is still unknown. Nor do we 
know how he re-established it in c. 365 A.D. 

378 A.D. is the last known date of Rudra-sena III. He may 
have ruled for a year or two more and we may place his death 
in c. 380. ` 

The history of the Western Kshatrapas subsequent to the 
death of Rudra-sena HI is again shrouded in mystéry. He was 
succeeded by Simha-sena, who was his sister's son, and not his 
own. The succession therefore may not have been a peaceful 
one. We find Sithha-sena ruling as Mahakshatrapa in 382 A.D., 
but within the next six years or so not only his own reign but 
that of his son Rudra-sena IV came to an end, for in 388 A.D. 
or soon after we find Rudra-simha III on the throne ruling as 
Mahakshatrapa. The relationship of this ruler to his predecessor 
Rudra-sena IV is not known. It is not unlikely that his father 
Satya-simha may have been a brother of Rudra-sena III ; he 


may, therefore, have felt that he was a better claimant to the | 
throne than Rudía-senà IV, who derived his title from a sister : 


of Rudra-sena III. 


DM pass 
rJNSI. VI, 1923. А 
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Rudra-simha III, however, could not rule the kingdom for 
a long time. In less than ro years from 388 A.D. he was сош- 
Pletely defeated by Chandra-gupta II, who annexed Gujarat 
and Kathiawar to the Gupta empire and put an end to the 
Saka rule. An account. of this conquest will be given in 


Chapter VIII, 


CHAPTER IV 
EASTERN DECCAN. 


I. ANDHRA 


During the age of the Later Satavahanas the heart of the 
Andhra country, corresponding to the districts round the mouths 
of the Kistna and the Godavari, appears to have had its head- 


quarters at Dhanyakataka. The city has been identified by ‘some 
scholars with Bezwada, while others, 


of their Later Satavahana overlords-and must Һау 
largely to the latter’s downfall. 
Kistna-Guntur region possibly stru 
suzerain power. 


The Ikshvakus. 


The earliest known Ikshvaku king Vasishthiputra Santa- 
mila (Chantamüla) I flourished about the second quarter of the 
third century, that is to say, immediately after the fall of the 
Satavahanas in the country round Dhanyakataka. Тһе assump- ~ 
tion of independence by a Muslim ruler of medieval India was 


! The Amaravati inscription of Ikshvaku Virapurusha-datta (SIE., 
1937-38, No. 529) refers i i й. 


Y 
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characterised by the issue of his own coins and by an order to 
insert in the Khutbah (sermon delivered after divine service on 
Friday) his own name instead of his overlord’s. The indepen- 
dent'status newly acquired by Indian ruling families of the early 
centuries of the Christian era was likewise signalised usually 
by the celebration of the A$vamedha. It is, therefore, interesting 
to note that Santamüla I was the performer of a horse-sacrifice: 
We know little about the predecessors of Santamüla I. It 
is not impossible that the Ikshvakus of the Andhra-desa actually 
represented a branch of the celebrated Ikshvaku dynasty of 
Ayodhya which migrated to the Deccan and settled there. The 
Ikshvakus of the Far South appear to have had their capital ат 
Vijayapuri situated in the valley of the Nagarjunikonda hills. 
No record of Santamüla's time has so far’ been discovered. 
Details of the political career of this king as well as the extent 
om nis kingdom are, therefore, unknown. Santamüla I was a 
staunch Brahmanist and performed not only the Asvamedha 
but also the Vajapeya and other Vedic sacrifices. Like the 
Kadambas and the Chalukyas of later times, he is described as 
"favoured by Mahasena (Skanda-Karttikeya)".  Santamüla I 
had at least two sisters, the first of whom was married to a 
feudatory chief who had the style Mahasenapati Mahàtalavara 
and belonged to the Pukiya family. The king’s daughter Atavi- 
Santigri was married to an official styled Mahasenapati Maha- 
dandanayaka and reported to have belonged to the noble family 
of the Dhanakas. The word Pukiya has been connected by some 
scholars with the Pungi district covering parts of southern 
Guntur and the adjoining region. The Hiranyaka family, 
related to the Ikshvakus, has been similarly connected with 
the Hiranyarashtra which must have included the northern and 
western parts of the Nellore District and the adjacent area. 


phe Ikshvakus were probably the Sriparvatiya Andhras of ihe 
Purágas. Sriparvata ‘was the ancient name of the Nallamalur Range. 
p 
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Idantemula I was succeeded by his son Mathariputra Vira- 
purusha-datta (third quarter of the third century) who ruled at 
least up to his twentieth regnal year. One of his queens was 
Rudradharabhattarika who is described as the daughter of the 
Maharaja of Ujjain.! It is not impossible that Rudradhara- 
bhattarika was related to Rudra-sena II (с. 254-74 A.D.) о} 
Rudra-sena I (c. 199-220 A.D.) the Saka rulers of Western India. 
Virapurusha-datta gave his daughter in marriage to the Maharaja 
of Vanavasa which has been identified with modern Banavasi 
in the North Kanara District of the Bombay Presidency. ‘The 
son-in-law of the Ikshvaku king seems to 
than a ruler of the Chutu family supposed to 
of the Satavahana dynasty settled 
country. Matrimonial alliances with the royal houses of Ujjain 
and Banavasi no doubt Strengthened the position of the 
urusha-datta, although the 
credit for contracting these relations might ‘belong actually to 
the king’s father Maharaja Sàntamüla I. 

Records belonging to the reign of Virapurusha-datta have 
been discovered at the Buddhist sites of Amaravati, Jaggayapeta 
and Nagarjunikonda.? ‘The latest date supplied by the epigraphs 
is the king's twentieth regnal year. 'The inscriptions are, how- 
ever, not official documents, but records of private donations 
in favour of several Buddhist establishments, Most of the 
Nagarjunikonda epigraphs record the benefactions of some 
female members of the Ikshvaku family to the Great Monastery 
lying near the capital city of Vijayapuri. ‘These ladies were 
apparently Buddhists in faith. It is, however, unknown whether 
king Virapurusha-datta himself and his son' were actually 


have been a branch 
in the ancient Kuntala 


= б, 
1 It 15 interesting to note that three of Virapurusha-datta’s queens 
were daughters of his paternal aunts. Such alliances were evidently 
familiar in this region even in the early period. Cf, Baudhàyana 
Dharma-sütra, Y. П. 1-4. 
2 EI. XX, 1Н; XXI, 60 ff. 
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Buddhists. But attention in this connection may be drawn ` 
to the fact that, unlike Santamüla I, neither of these rulers has 
been described as the performer of any Brahmanical sacrifices 
or as favoured by the god Mahasena. It is, therefore, not im- 
probable that the immediate successors of Santamiila I were 
Buddhists and not staunch Brahmanists like their ancestor. 

Mathariputra Virapurusha-datta was succeeded by his son 
Vasisthiputra Ehuyula’ Sántamüla II who ruled at least up to 
his eleventh regnal year. The independent rule of the Ikshvàkus 
in the heart of the Andhra country appears to have ended about 
the close of the third century A.D. This is suggested by the 
Mayidavolu charter recording an order of the Pallava crown- 
prince Sivaskanda-varman of Кайс to the provincial governor 
of the Andhrapatha residing at Dhanyakafaka. Though there is 
difference of opinion amongst scholars as regards the date of 
Sivaskanda-varman* and his father during whose reign the grant 
was issued, it seems quite reasonable to ascribe the overthrow 
of the Ikshvakus and the Pallava occupation of the Kistna- 
Guntur region to about the end of the third century A.D. It is; 
however, uncertain whether Ehuvula Santamiila was himself 
ousted by the Pallavas.? 

There is evidence to show that the Ikshvaku dynasty 
lingered long as a local power. A record of the Kekaya family 
of northern Mysore belonging to the fifth century A.D. refers 
to matrimonial relations between the Kekaya kings and the 


1 two forms, Ehuvula and Ehuvala, the former is to be pre- 
Мк СОР е the name Harmgunavula-Devana, Suc. Sat. p. 391. р 

3 Some scholars' wonld like to assign him to the middle of the 
third century A.D. For an examination of the question and for reasons 
why he should be ascribed to the first half of the fourth century, see 
Беба арр оа, sha-datta, mentioned їп i 

3 Maharaja ulupurusha- а, 1 in an inscription 
Gurzala in the Guntur District (EI. XXVI, 123 ff), may have been the 
successor of Ehuyula Santamiila~II. The palaeography of the record 
as well as the name-ending datta seems to connect him with the royal 
family of the Ikshvakus, specially with Virapurusha-datta. 
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royal sages of the Ikshvaku dynasty. These Ikshvakus are 
almost certainly to be identified with the descendants of 
Santamüla I. In this connection it is interesting to recall the 
epic instance of a matrimonial alliance between the Ikshvakus 
of Ayodhya and the Kekayas of Girivraja and Nandigrama in 
the Punjab. Vague reminiscences of the southern Ikshvakus 
may probably be traced in the late Kannada poem entitled 
Dharmamrita by Nayasena. 


The Brihatphalayanas. 


There was an old kingdom covering the present Bandar 
(Masulipatam) taluk of the Kistna District and the adjoining 
region with its capital at a city called Pithunda (—Prithüda?) 
lying not very far from Masulipatam.! According to the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription, king Kharavela of Kalinga, who may be 
assigned to the second half of the first century B.C., devastated 
the royal city of Pithunda. About the middle of the Second 
century A.D. the Greek geographer Ptolemy mentions *'the 
metropolis of Pitundra'" which is located in the Masulipatam 
area. Therc is hardly any doubt that the inscription of Khara- 
vela and the Geography of Ptolemy refer to the same royal city. 
Towards the end of the third century A.D., a king named Jaya- 
varman is known to have been ruling over the above region 
very probably with his capital at the city of Pithunda. King 
Jaya-varman belonged to the Brihatphalayana gotra ; but no 
other king of his line is as yet known. 


1 According to Ptolemy’s Geography (VII, i, 8 79, 93), Pitundra— 
Pithunda was in the land of the people called Maisóloi. The name of 
this country is given as Maisólia which is apparently identical with 
the first part of the name of Masulipatam. See infra. 

*Some scholars believe that Kudüra, the place whence the 
Kondamnudi grant was issued, was the capital of the Brihatphalàyana 
kings. See Dubreuil, AHD., pp. 84-85. For a criticism of this view, 
cf, Suc. Sat. pp. 41-49. 
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A соррегр1а{е charter dated in the tenth regnal year of 
Jaya-varman who is described аз a devotee of Mahesvara (Siva) 
was discovered at Kondamudi in the Tenali taluk of the Kistna 
district. It was issued from the victorious camp of Kudüra to 
the governor of the Kudüra ahara (district) in regard to a grant 
of land in favour of a number of Brahmanas. Kudüra, which 
appears to have been the headquarters of the district of that 
name, has been identified with, modern Guduru near Masuli- 
patam. Some scholars locate it at Koduru on the sea not far 
from Ghantasala which is the same as Kantakasaila or Kanta- 
kagaula of old records and as Kantakassulos of the Greeks. 

Unfortunately the relations of the Brihatphalayanas of 
Pithunda with the neighbouring kingdom of the Ikshvakus and 
with the Pallavas of Kafchi cannot be determined in the present 
state of our knowledge. It appears that the earlier kings of 
Pithunda accepted the suzerainty of the Later Satavahanas and,, 
later, possibly also of the Ikshvakus. On the eve of the Pallava 
occupation of the Andhrapatha, Jaya-varman Brihatphalayana 
seems to have ruled for some time as an independent king. The 
rise of the Brihatphalayanas may have been at the 
f the Ikshvakus. But very soon both the dynasties 
appear to have been subdued by the Pallavas of Кайсы. It is, 
however, impossible to be definite on this point as materials for 
the history of the Masulipatam region during the early centuries 
of the Christian era are scanty. With the rise of the Salan- 
Vengi, some of the territories originally enjoyed by 
to have passed to them. 


sudden 
expense о. 


kayanas of 
the Brihatphalayanas seem 


The Anandas. 


Epigraphic evidence points to the existence of a royal family 


ruling in the Guntur district about the second half of the fourth 


1 EI. VI, 315. 
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century A.D. and parts of the fñfth.' Only three kings of this 
dynasty are known from inscriptions. An epigraph in the 
- Kapote$vara temple at Chezarla to the west of Guntur speaks 
of Satsabhamalla who was the daughter’s son of king Kandara 
belonging to the gotra (lineage) of a great sage named Ananda. 
In the Gorantla copperplate grant of Attivarman, the king is 
described as “sprung from the family of king Kandara", while 
the family itself is said to have ''arisen from the lineage of the 
great sage Ananda". "The Mattepad grant of Damodara-varman 
was issued from Kandarapura (a city very probably founded by 
Kandara) and the king is represented as having belonged to the 
Ananda gotra. The three kings, Kandara, Atti-varman and 
Damodara-varman should therefore be assigned to the same 
family which may be called the Ananda dynasty of the Guntur 
region. It should, however, be moticed that the name of 
Ananda is not found in the list of gotrarshis in the Puranas and 
other early works. Apparently the dynasty could not boast of 
its relations with any acknowledged gotrarshi of old. 
Of the three kings of the Ananda family, Kandara who 
Seems to have founded the city of Kandarapura is evidently 


Mahendra-varman I (c. 600-30 A.D.). See EHAC. PENNE king 
(АНС. T, 11) places the Anandas in t : 


Ananda, but apparently they forget the fact that th 
family and that kings of the Salankayana LU 


Ñ. 


à 
| 


"t 979 
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the earliest. ‘here is, however, difference of opinion amongst 
scholars as regards the relative chronological position between 

Atti-varman and Damodara-varman. It is interesting to note 
that Damodara-varman is described in his own record as 

hiranyagarbha-odbhav-odbhava, i.e., one whose father was a 

performer of the mahadana (great gift) ceremony known as the 

Hiranyagarbha. Atti-varman's record, on the other hand, re- ` 
presents him as а hiranyagarbha-prasava, i.e., performer of the 

Hiranyagarbha. Damodara-varman may have, therefore, been 

actually a son of \Atti-varman. According to some scholars, 

however, the former was not a successor but a predecessor of 

the latter.’ 

Kandara, like Kandhara, Kandhara, Kanhara, Kanhara and 
Kannara, is a Prakritic corruption of the Sanskrit name Krishna 
influenced by words like Skandha (Prakrit Kandhara). "The 
Prakritic names of Kandara and Atti-varman and especially the 
fact that the names of a large number of Brahmana donees of 
the Mattepad grant of Damodara-varman are given in their 
Prakrit forms would suggest the ascription of these kings to a 
period not much later than the middle of the fourth century A.D. 


when Prakrit was ousted by Sanskrit from the field of South 


Indian epigraphy. Ds МА A 
The Chezarla inscription represents king Kandara as lord 


of the Krishnavenna (i.e., Kistna), of the hill called Triküta 
and the city called Kandarapura and of two janapadas or pro- 
vinces. It has been suggested that the Trikiitaparvata of the 
Chezarla record is the same as the Trikütamalaya mentioned in 
a Vishnukundin inscription and is no other than present 


1 lachari believes that Damodara-varman flourished about a 
np ere Atti-varman (op. cit. p. 194). Rama Rao places Kandara 
and his grandson in 375-400 A.D., Dàmodara-varman in 435-460 A.D. and 


Attis in 480-500 A.D. 5 
HAT No. 594. For a different interpretation of this record 
? , 


see Rama Rao, ob. cit. p. 5, cf. Suc. Sat. p. 396 ff. . 
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Kotappakonda. near Kavar.' Of thé two Provinces under 
Kandara’s rule one seems to have been the district round 
Kandarapura which has not been satisfactorily identified,? The 
banner of king Kandara is said to have borne the representation 
of a golangula (a species of monkey). As the banner and crest 
‘of a royal family are sometimes found to be the same, it is not 
impossible that the defaced seals of the Gorantla and Mattepad 
‘grants actuallly bear the figure of a golangula. 
‘bhamalla was the daughter's son of Kandara 
belonged to a viceregal line. Kandara appears to ha 
‘Prithiviyuvarat and is possibly also credited with victory in 
some battles at Dhanyakataka. "This seems to suggest that 
“about the middle of the 4th century Kandara and his feuda- 
‘tories drove out the Pallavas from Dhanyakataka which is 
known to have been the early Pallava headquarters in the 
"Andhràpatha, 

It appears from the Gorantla Inscription? that Atti- 
'varman and possibly also his predecessors were devotees of 
Siva. ‘The locality called Vakesvara where the temple of the 
family deity once stood has, however, not been identified. We 
have possibly to look to Chezarla which is famous for the temple 
of Kapote$vara. In that case, Kandarapura, capital of the 
Ananda kings, was Drobably not very far from Chezarla, 

i Dümodara-varman was certainly а Buddhist,‘ The Kapo- 
tesvara temple at Chezarla has been supposed by scholars to 
have been a structural Chaitya Hall, originally Buddhist, but 


Prince Satsa- 
and probably 
ve been called 


‘Krishna Rao, EDA, p. 430, 

* Rama Rao identifies Kandarapura with Kanteru in the Guntur 
taluk (op. cit. p. 12). Somasekhara Sarma 
of Chébrolu in the Bapatla taluk of the Gunt 
for the temple of Skanda, might have b 
Skandapura, Kandapura and Kandarapura, He further identifies 
Chébrolu, called Chembrol in local inscriptions, with 
Tambrapa of the Early Pallava charters. See J. Mad. Un. XII, 154. 
ТАКАТА. IX, 102 ff. 


* Cf. Mattepad Grant, EI. XVIII, 327 ff. 
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later converted to Hindu usage.’ It is usually ascribed to the 
fourth century A.D. which date probably connects it with the 
kings of the Ananda dynasty. 

The end of the Anandas is wrapped in obscurity. They 
were possibly subdued by the Salaükayanas, though both the 
dynasties appear to have been originally responsible for over- 
powering the Pallavas in the heart of the Andhra country. It 
is also possible to suggest that the decline of the Anandas was 


brought about by their constant struggle with the Pallavas.* 


The Salankayanas. 


According to Ptolemy’s Geography,* assigned by scholars 
to the middle of the second century A.D., a people called the 
Salakénoi lived to the north of the Maisóloi who apparently 
ged to the Masulipatam region. The word Salakénoi 
appears to be a Greek corruption of the Indian name Šñlan- 
küyana, It is again’ not improbable that Benagouron, the 
premier city of the Salakénoi according to Ptolemy, is a copyist’s 
mistake for Bengauron, ie. Velgapura=Vengipura which is 
known to have been the capital of the Salaikayana Maharajas, 
All the Salatikayana charters, so far discovered, were issued 
from Vengi or Vengipura and а Salankayana king is actually 
mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta 
as Vaingeyaka, indicating no doubt “the lord of Vengi." The 
city of Veñgī has been located at the site of the modern village 
of Peddavegi near Ellore in the Godavari district, 

. Some of the Sálankayana charters mention the names of 
the reigning monarchs without any reference to their prede- 
The position of these rulers in the genealogy is there- 


belon 


cessors. 


araswamy, HIIA. p. 77. 


1 Cf, Соот 
j chandramurty, JAHRS. XI, 43-50; cf. also Sircar, Ibid. 


2 Cf. Ramai 
pp. 129-30. 

5 VII, i, 79. 

4 pHAI. p. 419 n. 
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fore difficult to determine. They are Deva-varman of the Ellore 
grant,’ Nandi-varman of the Kanteru grant (No. т)? and 
Skanda-varman of the Kanter grant (No. 2)* "The Kollair 
grant“ is, however, issued by a king named Nandi-varman who 
is called the eldest son of king Chanda-varman, while, in the 
Peddavegi grant,* apparently the same ruler is represented 
as Nandi-varman II who is not only called the eldest son of 
Chanda-varman but also the grandson of Nandi-varman I and 
the great-grandson of Hasti-varman. We do not know if Nandi- 
varman of the Kanteru grant (No. r) has to be identified with 
Nandi-varman II of the Kollair and Peddavegi grants. But the 
identification is not improbable in view of the facts that all 
the three epigraphs belong to the same epoch according to the 
evidence of palaeography and that unlike the other members 
of the family the reigning monarch is described as a parama- 
bhagavata, i.e., devotee of Lord Vishnu, in all the grants. 'The 
exact relation of Deva-varman of the Ellore grant and Skanda- 
varman of the Kanteru grant (No. 2) with any of the other 
four kings cannot be determined in the present state of our 
knowledge. ‘The Ellore grant is, however, written in Prakrit, 
while all other records of the family are couched in Sanskrit. 
It is therefore evident that Deva-varman ruled earlier than both 
Nandi-varman II and Skanda-varman, as Prakrit was ousted by 
Sanskrit from the epigraphy of the Lower Deccan about the. 
middle of the fourth century A.D. In case it is conjectured that 
there was no break in the Succession from Hasti-varman to 
Nandi-varman II it has to be assumed that Deva-varman ruled 
earlier than Hasti-varman® and Skanda-varman after Nandi-- 


1 EI. IX, 56 ff. 

? JAHRS. V, 21. 

з Ibid. 

“TA. V, 176. 

f JAHRS. І, 92. — 

* Some scholars believe that Deva-varman 


Was a successor, possibly 
а: son, of Hasti-varman ; cf. Suc. Sat. р. 73n. 


“the Salankaya 
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varman II. It must, however, be admitted that palaeography 
does not suggest a long interval of time between the rule oí 
Deva-varman and that of Nandi-varman II and Skanda-varman.' 

Besides the evidence of palaeography, there is an interest- 
ing reference that helps us in determining the epoch to which 
the Salankayana kings, known from inscriptions, belonged. 
Hardly any doubt can be entertained as to the identity of 
Salankayana — Hasti-varman, great-grandfather of Nandi- 
varman II of the Peddavegi grant, with the king Hasti-varman 
of Véngi-who was defeated by Samudra-gupta according to the 
Allahabad pillar inscription. The southern expedition of 
Samudra-gupta is usually ascribed to the middle of the fourth 
century A.D. to which epoch Salankayana Hasti-varman has also 
to be assigned. 

Lord Chitraratha-svamin was the family deity of the 
Salankayana Maharajas. It is interesting to note that in 1902 
a mound was shown by the villagers to Hultzsch on his visit 
to Peddavegi as the site of the ancient temple of Chitraratha- 
svamin.2 Тһе word chitraratha means the sun; the family 
deity of the Salankayanas may therefore have been the sun-god. 
But the personal faith of individual Salankayana monarchs 
is known to have been in some cases Saivism and in others 
Vaishnavism. 

"The seals attached to the Salaükayana charters bear the 
figure of a bull which seems to have been the crest of this 
family of rulers. The word $alankayana indicates Nandin, the 
bull of Siva. It is therefore not improbable that the crest of 
na kings was connected with the name of their 
a has been rightly taken to be the name of 


family. Salankayan € 
the family belonged, although the kings are 


the gotra to which 

ee m. \ Ў 
1 For the supposed existence of a prince named Buddha-varman in 

the Salankayana dynasty, cf, Sircar, IHQ. 1933, p. 208 ff; Suc. Sat. pp. 

63-68. Skanda-varman 1S usually supposed to have been a От 

brother of Nandivarman- 
3 EI. IK, 51. 


N 
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simply called Salañkayama instead of the usual epigraphic style 
Sálaikayana-sagotra. 

The Ellore grant of the parama-mahesvara Maharaja Deva- 
varman was issued in the thirteenth year of the king’s reign. 
Deva-varman is described in the grant as a performer of the 
A$vamedha sacrifice. This possibly suggests that he established 
the greatness of his family after having defeated some enemies 
who might have been no other than the Pallava conquerors of 
the Andhrapatha. 

The known dates of Nandi-varman II (first half of the fifth 
century) are his seventh and tenth regnal years. He, there- 
fore, ruled at least for more than nine years. 

The end of the Salañkayanas, like that of the other royal 
families of the region, is shrouded in darkness. It is, however, 
very probable that towards the close of the fifth century A.D. 


they were overpowered by the Vishnukundins whose history 
will be treated in the next volume, 


2. KALINGA. 


After the downfall of the Chedi or Chaidya dynasty of 
Kaliñga, to which the great Kharavela belonged, the Kalinga 
country (roughly speaking, the coastal land between the 
Mahanadi and the Godavari) was split'up into a number of petty 
principalities. This state of things is indicated by the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta which refers to the Gupta 
emperor’s victory over some South Indian kings in the 
fourth century a.D. The Dakshinapatha contemporaries of^ 
Samudra-gupta, who are usually assigned to the Kalinga region, 
are Svami-datta of Kottüra, :Mahendragiri of Pishtapura, Damana 
of Erandapala and Kubera of Devarashtra.! Kottüra is identi- 
fied with Kothoor near the Mahendragiri in the Ganjam district 


‘These are fully dealt with in Chapter VII. 


" 


"the existence of two kings 


1v] CHANDAVARMAN 7 
and Erandapalla is believed by some: Scholars to have been 
situated near Chicacole in the same district. Little, however, 
is known about these states. But there is evidence of the con- 
tinued existence of the kingdoms of Pishtapura and Devarashtra 
which are to be identified respectively with the modern state of 
Pithapuram in the Godavari district and the YVellamanchili 
tāluk of the Vizagapatam district. Some kings of these kingdoms 
are known from their copper-plate grants paiaeographically 
assigned by scholars to about the fifth century A.D. Other 
records of the same period disclose the name of the royal city 
of Simhapura which is not mentioned in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription and probably flourished after the middle of the fourth 
century. Sirhapura, identified with Singupuram near Chicacole, 
is supposed to have been the capital of a Kalinga kingdom as 


late as the twelfth century.* 


The Pitribhaktas. 


aharaja, named Chandavarman, is known from the 
from victorious Sithhapura in the king’s 
sixth year of reign. The record describes Chandavarman as a 
Kalingadhipati (lord of Kalinga), and the seal bears the word 
Pitribhakta (devoted to father). All the pecularities of the above 
charter are present in the Tiritthana copper-plate grant? of the 
fourth regnal year of a king.of the same name who seems to 
be no other than Chandavarman of the Komarti record. As, 
however, the script of the second charter is somewhat different, 

named Chandavarman in the family 
of the rulers of Sithhapura has been suggested. Another charter 
issued from Sithhapura (here given in the Prakrit form Sihapura) 


AM 


Komarti grant" issued 


TA Lg ui. Е 
1 в. C. Majumdar, 


No. II, 1 ff. 
з EI. IV, 142 ff. 


s ASI. 1934-35, p. 64. 


Outline of the History of Kalinga in DUS. Vol. II 
t y 


P 
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is the Brihatproshtha grant’ dated in the thirtieth regnal year 
of Maharaja Umavarman, lord of Kalinga. The Dhavalapeta 
grant? and the Tekkali charter? of the year 9, issued by a king 
of the same name respectively from Sunagara and Vardhamana- 
pura (modern Vadama in the Palakonda taluk of the Vizagapatam 
district), probably belong to Maharaja Umavarman of Sithhapura, 
known from the Brihatproshtha record. Sunagara and Vardha- 
manapura were probably Secondary capitals or temporary resj- 
dences of the king. ‘That Umavarman and Chandavarman 


ese two rulers is not only suggested by 
fact. It is 


; mentioned in the 
Brihatproshtha record of Umavarman. If this Suggestion is to 


be accepted, Umavarman шау probably be regarded as a near 
an. Some scholars 
Brihatproshtha inscription to be 


the grandson of his name-sake of the Tiritthana plates, and 
Maharaja Umavarman as the Son of king 


as ‘lord of the entire Kalinga’. His chart 
Vasaka (the king's residence or camp) 
pallika. The word Pitribhakta found on t 


1 EI. XII, 4 ff. 
*JAHRS. X, 143-44. 
27014. VI, 53 ff. 
«ТА. XIII, 48 ff. 
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Chandavarman and Nanda-Prabhañjanavarman probably suggests 
that all of them Belonged to the same family and that the word 
was used as a dynastic designation. It is, however, tempting 
to suggest that the name Nanda-Prabhañjanavarman actually 
indicates Prabhañjanavarman of the Nanda family. One may 
point out in this connection that a king of the Nanda dynasty 
of Pataliputra is associated with Kaliñga in the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela and that a Nanda or Nandodbhava 


family is known to have ruled in the Jeypore-Nandapur region 


of Orissa, at least from the ninth century A.D.' 


The. Matharas. 


Almost contemporaneously with the Pitribhaktas of Simha- 
pura in central Kalinga ruled the royal family of the Matharas 
who had originally their capital at Pishtapura. The Ragolu 
grant? of Maharaja Vasishthiputra Saktivarman which records a 
gift of land near Chicacole and describes the king as the lord 
of Kalitiga and the ornament of the Mathara dynasty, was issued 
in the regnal year 13 from the city of Pishtapura. The Matharas 
of south Kalinga thus appear to have conquered the heart of 
the kingdom of the Pitribhaktas in central Kaliñga by the time 
‘of this monarch. It is interesting to note that the Sakunaka 
grant? of the regnal year 28 of Maharaja Ananta-Sakti- 
varman, who is also called the lord of Kalinga and ‘ornament 
of the Mathara family’, was issued from Sithhapura which 
the capital of the Pitribhaktas. That Ananta-Sakti- 
varman was either identical with Saktivarman of the Ragolu 
plates or, as is more probable, his immediate successor 
(possibly a son), seems to be indicated by the fact that 
apparently the same high official called desakshapataladhikrita 


was 


ре, P. 77 n. 
"EI, ХП, 1 ff. 
“ASI. op. cit. p. 65. 
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lalavara Arjunadatta in the Sakunaka grant of Ananta-Sakti- 
varman is mentioned in the Ragolu plates of Saktivarman with 
a humbler title as amatya Arjunadatta. The amatya seems to 
have been raised to higher offices during the later part of his 
life. According to some scholars, the name Ananta-Saktivarman 
really indicates king Saktivarman who was the son of Ananta- 
varman, while others suggest that Ananta-Saktivarman was a 
successor of Saktivarman with the possibility of a king named 
Anantavarman intervening between them. 


The Vasishthas. 


Jm: , -Prabhañjanavarman. 
But it is tempting to suggest the identification of the Vasishtha 


1 EI. XXIII, 56 ff. 
з ЕТ. XXIV, 47 ff. 


Ë 
" 
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king Prabhañjanavarman with Nanda-Prabhañjanavarman. If 
this suggestion is accepted, we may possibly regard the king ` 
as born of a girl of the Nanda family.! But the identification 
must be regarded as tentative as the seal of Anantavarman’s 
records does not bear the word Pitribhakta like those of the 
charters of Umavarman, Chandavarman and Nanda-Prabharjana- 
varman. The Vasishthas as well as the Matharas of Kalinga 
appear to have heen matrimonially related to many royal families 
represented by kings who had the metronymics Vasishthiputra 


and Mathariputra. 


Other Dynasties 


A king named Visakhavarman is known to have issued the 
Koroshanda grant? in his seventh regnal year from victorious 
Stipura which is identified with modern Siripuram in the 
Vizagapatam District. He does not call himself the lord of 
Kaliñga and his relations with other kings of the same region 
and periód cannot be determined with any amount of certainty. 

. The history of Kaliñga about the fifth century A.D. seems 
to have been marked by the struggle between the royal houses 
of Pishtapura and Sithhapura for the supreme authority over 
Kalinga. ‘The regular use of the title Kalingadhipati by most 
of the rulers no doubt points to the political ideal of the period 
which may or may not have been realised in practice. ‘The 
epithet Sakala-Kalingadhipati (lord of the entire Kalinga coun- 
try) applied to Nanda-Prabhafijanavarman probably shows that 
some of the Kalingadhipatis ruled only over parts of the country.. 
When the kings of central and southern Kaliñga were struggling 
for supremacy, a new royal line, that of the Gangas of Kaliüga- 
nagara (often identified with Mukhalingam in the Ganjam Dis- 


* Cf, Sircar, JIH. XV, 270; К. C. Majumdar, HBR. I, 190. 
? ЕТ. XXI, 23 ff. 
6 
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trict), was established in the northern part of the country. 
Kings of the Ganga dynasty used an era of their own which is 
supposed by some scholars to have started from about 496 А.р. 
The Jirjingi grant? (year 39=c. 535 A.D.) of Indravarman is pos- 
Sibly the earliest record dated in the Сайда era. It was the 
Сайраз who subdued the rulers of central Kalinga in the sixth 
century, while the rulers of South Kalinga were supplanted by 
the Chalukyas in the beginning of the seventh century. We do 
not know what relations the early rulers of Pishtapura and the 
Chalukya conquerors of that kingdom had with king Prithivi- 
Maharaja of the Tandivada? plates (issued in the year 46 from 
Pishtapura and paleographically asigned to the beginning of the 
seventh century), who was the son of Vikramendra and grand- 
son of Maharaja Ranadurjaya. 
Besides the ‘lords of Kalinga’, 


ably a feudatory of the kings of Pishtapura. Another inscrip- 


Another dynasty of rulers holding sway over 
Ganjam and Puri Districts in northern Kalinga w 
Sailodbhavas who had their capital in Koñgoda in the Ganjam ` 
District. According to the Khurdaš grant and the Ganjam plates 


Parts of the 
as that of the 


1 Sel. Ins. I, p. 458 ff. 

з JOR. IX, 188 ff. 

* EI. XIII, 304. 

“SIE. 1921-22, p. 95; EI. XIX, 101. 
* JASB. LXXII, Part I, 284 ff. 
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(dated 619 a.D.), Maharaja Mahasamanta Sainyabhita-Madhava- 
raja II, who was a feudatory of king Sasanka of Саца, was 
the son of Ayasobhita and grandson of Sainyabhita-Madhava- 
raja I. Sainyabhita-Madhavaraja II appears to be no other than 
Sainyabhita II-Madhava-varman who issued the Buguda, Puri, 
and Cuttack Museum grants. The Buguda record, like the 
Parikud charter* of the son of Sainyabhita-Madhava-varman II, 
refers to some members of this family viz., Pulindasena, who 
was famous amongst the peoples of Kalinga, Sailodbhava, Rana- 
bhita and his son Sainyabhita I, and Ayasobhita and his son 
Sainyabhita II, the exact relation between the last two groups 
and between them and their predecessors not being stated. The 
Sailodbhava feudatory of Sasanka seems to haye ruled for some 
time after the death of his overlord when probably he issued 
the Khurda grant as an independent ‘lord of Kalinga', although 
it is uncertain whether his son Ayasobhita II-Madhyamaràja 
performed the Vajapeya and Asvamadha sacrifices before or 
after 643 A.D. when Harsha, after subduing the Gaudas, made 
an attempt to recover: Koñgoda, the recently lost dependency 
of Gauda. As Sainyabhita-Madhava-varman II seems to have 
flourished about c. 610 to 630 A.D., his great-grandfather Rana- 


1 EI. VI, 143 ff. v 
3 21 M led Madhavaraja in the Ganjam grant and Sainyabhita 
i lates. 5 
in the Khurda Bit; Bhandarkar's List, No. 1674; ЕТ. XXIV, 149, The 
Puri grant calls the king also Šrinivasa. Some Scholars assign Sainya- 
bhita TI-Madhava-varman of the Buguda and Parikud grants (which are 
considered late on grounds of palaeography) long after the issue of 
the Khurda and Ganjam records; cf. JAHRS. X, 1 ff. But the striking 
resemblance in the Sailodbhava genealogy furnished by both sets of the 
records can hardly be explained away. The passage lasy-üpi тае 
(i.e., [born] in his family) im regard to the relation between Sainyabhita 
I and his successor AyaSobhita in the second set of the charters pro- 
bably suggests that Ayafobhita, a member of Ше Sailodbhava family, 
was the adopted son of Sainyabhita I. The palaeographical problem seems 
to be solved by the Cuttack Museum grant which is written in a script 
similar to that of the Ganjam grant, but gives the genealogy as in the 


Buguda charter. 
- ' EI. XI, 284 ff 
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trict), was established in the northern part of the country, 
Kings of the Ganga dynasty used an era of their own which is 


The Jirjingi grant? (year 39=c. 535 A.D.) of Indravarman is pos- 
sibly the earliest record dated in the Сайра era, It was the 
Сайраз who subdued the rulers of central Kalinga in the sixth 
century, while the rulers of South Kalinga were supplanted by 


1 Sel. Ins. Y, p. 458 ff, 

? JOR. IX, 188 ff. 

* EI. XIII, 304. 

* SIE. 1921-22, p. 95; EI. XIX, 101. 
* JASB. LXXII, Part I, 284 ff. 
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(dated 619 a.D.),1 Maharaja Mahasamanta Sainyabhita-Madhava- 
raja II, who was a feudatory of king Sasanka of Gauda, was 
the son of Ayasobhita and grandson of Sainyabhita-Madhava- 
гаја I.* Sainyabhita-Madhavaraja II appears to be no other than 
Sainyabhita II-Madhava-varman who issued the Buguda, Puri, 
and Cuttack Museum grants. The Buguda record, like the 
Parikud charter* of the son of Sainyabhita-Madhava-varman II, 
refers to some members of this family viz., Pulindasena, who 
was famous amongst the peoples of Kalinga, Sailodbhava, Rana- 
bhita and his son Sainyabhita I, and Ayagobhita and hi$ son 
Sainyabhita II, the exact relation between the last two groups 
and between them and their predecessors not being stated. ‘The 
Sailodbhava feudatory of Saganka seems to haye ruled for some 
time after the death of his overlord when probably he issued 
the Khurda grant as an independent 'lord of Kalinga', although 
it is uncertain whether his son Ayasobhita II-Madhyamarája 
performed the Vajapeya and Asvamadha sacrifices before or 
after 643 A.D. when Harsha, after subduing the Gaudas, made 
an attempt to recover: Koñgoda, the recently lost dependency 
of Gauda. As Sainyabhita-Madhava-varman II seems to have 
flourished about c. бто to 630 A.D., his great-grandfather Rana- 


1 EI. VI, 143 ff. EUM J 
3e is called Madhayaraja in the Ganjam grant and Sainyabhita 


n lates. 1 ° 

ihes E 481; Bhandarkar's List, No. 1074; EI. XXIV, 149. The 
Puri grant calls the king also Srinivasa. Some scholars assign Sainya- 
bhita II-Madhava-varman of the Bugnda and Parikud grants (which are 
considered late on grounds of palaeography) long after the issue of 
the Khurda and Ganjam records; cf. JAHRS. X, 1 ff. But the striking. 
resemblance in the Sailodbhava genealogy furnished by both sets of the 
records can hardly be explained “away. ‘The passage lasy-üpi тате 
(i.e., [born] in his family) in regard to the relation between Sainyabhita 
Wananistenccessor Ayasobhita in the second set of the Charters pro- 
bably suggests that AyaSobhita, a member of the Sailodbhava family, 
was the adopted son of Sainyabhita I. The palaeographical problem seems 
to be solved by the Cuttack Museum grant which is written in a Script 
Similar to that of the Ganjam grant, but gives the genealogy as in the 


Buguda charter. 
EI, XI, 284 ff 
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century A.D. when the Imperial Сирќа dynasty began to decline. 
Süra's family seems to have ruled in the northern part of 
Dakshina-Kosala 


The Sarabhapuriyas. 


Contemporaneously with the family of Süra was ruling a 
line of kings who had their capital at the city of Sarabhapura. 
The city has not been satisfactorily identified, different scholars 
locating it at Sambalpur, Sarangarh, Sarpagarh and other 
places.’ But as the charters issued from Sarabhapura have been 
found about the Raipur District, С. P., the royal city appears to 
have been situated not far from modern Sirpur (ancient Sripura 
which became the later capital of the Sarabhapuriyas) in the 
same district. 

The city of Sarabhapura was apparently founded by a king 
named Sarabha who seems also to have been the founder of the 
dynasty of the Sarabhapura rulers. King Sarabha is actually 
known to have been the father of Maharaja Narendra who issued 
the Pipardula grant? from Sarabhapura in the third year of his 
reign. This Sarabha may further be identified with Sarabharaja, 
maternal grandfather of Goparaja, who was a vassal of Bhanu- . 
gupta of the Imperial Gupta dynasty and died at Eran in 
510 A.D. If this identification is to be accepted, both the kings 
Sarabha and Narendra would probably be placed about the 
latter part of the fifth century when the hold of the Guptas on 
their subordinate allies began to weaken. ‘The emblem of the 
Sarabhapura.kings was the Gaja-Lakshmi which is engraved on 
the seals attached to their copper-plate charters. 

A later king who ruled at Sarabhapura was Jayaraja (often 
called Maha-Jayaraja), son of Prasanna, known from his own 


‘THQ. ХІХ, 144 n. 
2 Id. p. 139 ff. 
*CII. HHI, 91. 


5; 


vy 


-published.3 We do not know 


‘the Calcutta "Universi legend $ri-prasannamatra in box- 
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s well as from his seals attached to some of the 
udevaraja (sometimes called Maha- 
Sudevaraja). King Sudeva, who was the son of Manamatra 
and grandson of Prasanna, issued his Khariar, Arang, Sarangarh 
and Raipur grants from Sarabhapura; the latest of the charters 
heing dated in the regnal year 10. The fuller form of the name 
of Prasanna was Prasannamatra as is known from his silver 
coins, only a few of which have so far been discovered and 

if king Prasannamatra was the 
Maharaja Narendra, but apparently the 
gn-periods of the two rulers was not 


Arang grant’ a 
charters of his brother’s son Š 


immediate successor of 
interval between the rei 


long. 
King Prasannamatra had at least two sons, viz. Jayaraja 


and Manamatra, the first of whom ruled for more than four 
years. It is as yet uncertain whether Manamatra was an older 


or younger prother of king Jayaraja and whether he ruled at 
all as a king of Garabhapura. He is по doubt usually identified 
with king Mananka, “the ornament of ио Rashtrakütas", who 
is known from the Undikavatika grant* of his great-grandson 
Abhimanyu residing at Manapura (supposed to be the modern 
Manpur near Bandhogarh in the Rewah State). Мапайка was 

aja (identified by some scholars with Sudeva- 


evar 

tat ше) grandfather of Bhavishye andi C 
ANE of Abhimanyu. These kings apparently had the 
e ae Rashtraküta which points to the fact that the 
progenitor of the family was a Rashiraküta (governor otn 
rashtra or province) under some king. The. facts that the 
Sn ea 


1 CIT: TH, 195. ESP. її, 39-40; EI. IX, 283 ff; CII. TIT, 197 f 
; Prasannamatra’s coins were discovered by the 
оиса Society; cf. MKSP. II, p. 24 of the Appendix. Two 
osala His known to be in the possession of Mr. S. K. Saraswati of 
other coins аге 5 One of these is in a very satisfactory| state 
leaded 
erfect]y. clear. М 
characters Б Рур Dubrenil, AHD., p. 7. \ 
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Sarabhapura kings never refer to themselves as belonging to 
the Rashtrakiita dynasty, that the territories over which the 
two ruling families held sway are not identical, and that unlike 
the Sarabhapura charters the Undikavatika grant with its seal 
containing ‘the figure of a lion is not written in the box-headed 
Script, render the identification of the Rashtraküta king Mananka 
with Manamiatra of Sarabhapura highly improbable,? 

Two sons of Manamatra certainly. became kings, the eldest 
of them probably (being. Sudeva who ruled at least for about ten 
years. Maharaja Pravararaja, probably a younger son of Mana- 
таба, is known from the Thakurdiya grant? issued from Sripura 
(modern Sirpur) in the third year of his reign. King Pravara 
Seems {о have been the founder of the new capital where he 
transferred his headquarters from the old ‘city of Sarabhapura, 
the capital of his predecessors, He probably flourished about 
the middle of the sixth century in the latter half of which the 
Panduvarhgi kings, originally rulers of the land towards the 
west and north-west of Dakshina-Kosala, became lords of South 
Kosala. The rule of the Sarabhapuriyas was probably terminated 


‘by the Panduvanigi ruler Tivara who issued his charters from 
ARCU 

' The identification of Мапайка of the Undikavatika Brant with 
Mananka, father of Devaraja and grandfather of Avidheya who issued 
the Pandarangapalli Erant discovered near Kolhapur, is Very probable, 
Although the Pandarangapalli charter does not refer t а 
lineage of the kings, the Script and the seal of tl 
remarkably similar. Мапайка seems to be described i 
as the conqueror of Vidarbha (modern Berar regi 
(district round Bodhan, ancient Paudanya, in the Hyderabad State 
according to Raychaudhuri). He is probably also sai 
the chastiser (Prasasila@) of the Kuntalas, referring no doubt to the 
Kadambas of Banavasi. It is probable that these Rashtrakitas ruled 


locates them.about the Satara District; cf. ABORT, XXV, 36 ff. 
suggestions that Мапайка and his successors were the ‘lords of Kunti; 
referred to in the Kuntalesvaradautya and the Vakataka grants and 


that Devaraja may be identified with Devaraja of the Gomin dynasty ` 


who issued the Siroda grant from Chandrapura (Chandor near Goa) 
are unconvincing. For some unwarranted suggestions about the 
‘empire’ of these Rashtrakiitas; see ASM. 1929, p. 197 ff. 

2 EI. XXII. 15. 


\ 
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Sripura. Tivara may have occupied the kingdom of the Sarabha- 
puriyas either in the reign of king Pravara or in that of one 


of his immediate successors.’ 


The Panduvaisis. 


There is difference of opinion as regards the date of king 
Tivara (often called Tivaradeva and Mahasiva-Tivararaja) of 
the Panduvaméa 2 Some scholars assign his records to the 
eighth century A.D. The theory seems to have been influenced 
by the fact that the box-headed script employed in Tivara’s 
copper-plate grants resembles that used in the charters of 
Vakataka Ргауага-ѕепа II who was ascribed by early writers to 
the same century. It is now well known that Vakataka Pravara- 
Sena II was the daughter's son of Chandra-gupta II (376-414 A.D.) 
and that he must have flourished in the fifth century A.D. The 
Panduvamá king "Tivara may likewise be placed about the fifth 
or sixth century? The ascription of this ruler to about the 
middle of the sixth century is suggested by his probable con- 
temporaneity with the Vishnukundin king Madhavavarman I 

end the Maukhari prince Süryavarman 


(c. 535 to 585 A.D.) 
(553 701), According to Ше Ipur and Polamuru grants, 
Madhavavarman I, who flourished more than a generation earlier 


halukya king Jayasithha I (c. 633-63 A.D.),' 
d Trivaranagara, i.c. the capital city of 
The Sirpur inscription of Balarjuna, 


than the Eastern С 
claims to have capture 
king ‘Trivara (Т ivara). 


Ay XE 
90. Mirashi suggests the dates c. 515-30 for 


1See infra, P. Т 
р . 530-50 for Tivara the conqueror of Kosala. 

DNI RU is called the Рапдпуаш$а ог Pandavavarnša in earlier 
records; but in later records it 15 referred to as ‘the family of the Moon’ 
(Chandranvaya Sagadharanvaya, Somavainsa). It is however better 
tol call these kings Panduvamsi to avoid a confusion with the later 
Somavariéis of Kosala. ‚ IHQ. ХІХ, 143 f. His identificati 1 
Кей БОКОНО XC Me EE aaa 
Gin Ў zr the Kondedda grant of Sailodbhava Dharmaraja- 
Trivara mentioned їп Madhavavarman II, is improbable. за 


Manabhite, grandson of 
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Sarabhapura kings never refer to themselves as belonging to 
Ше Rashtrakiita dynasty, that the territories over which the 
two ruling families held sway are not identical, and that unlike 
the Sarabhapura charters the Undikavatika grant With its seal 
containing ‘the figure of a lion is not written in the box-headed 
Script, render the identification of the Rashtrakata king Mananka 
with Manamiatra of Sarabhapura highly improbable, 

'Two sons of Manamatra certainly. became kings, the eldest 
of them probably (being Sudeva who ruled at least for about ten 
years. Maharaja Pravararaja, probably a younger son of Māna- 
matia, is known from the Thakurdiya grant? issued from Sripura 
(modern Sirpur) in the third year of his reign. King Pravara 
Seems.to have been the founder of the new capital where he 
transferred his headquarters from the old city of Sarabhapura, 
the capital of his predecessors, He probably flourished about 
the middle. of the sixth century in the latter half of which the 
Panduvathgj kings, originally tulers of the land towards the 
West and north-west of Dakshina-Kosala, became lords of South 
Kosala. The rule of the Sarabhapuriyas was probably terminated 
iby the Panduvatiigi tuler Tivara who issued his charters from 


' The identification of Mānāùka of 1 
Mananka, father of Devaraja and grandfather of Avi 


(district. round Bodhan, ancient Paudanya, in the Hyderabad 
according to Raychaudhuri) He 15 probably also said to have 
the chastiser (Prasasila) of the Kuntalas, referring no doubt to 
Kadambas of Banavāsī. It is probable that these Rashtrakitas ruled 


a 
r in the Kunlaleśvařadautya and the Vakataka grants апа 
A s may be identified with Devaraja of the Gomin dynasty 
who issued the Siroda grant from Chandrapura (Chandor near Goa) 
are unconvincing. For some unwarranted suggestions about the 
‘empire’ of these Rashtrakiitas; see ASM, 1929, p. 197 ff. 

? EI. XXII. 15. 
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Sripura. Tivara may have occupied the kingdom of the Sarabha- 
puriyas either in the reign of king Pravara or in that of one 


of his immediate successors." 


The Panduvaisis. 


There is difference of opinion as regards the date of king 
Tivara (often called Tivaradeva and Mahasiva-Tivararaja) of 
the Panduvathga.* Some scholars assign his records to the 
eighth century A.D. The theory seems to have been influenced 
.by the fact that the box-headed script employed in Tivara’s 
copper-plate grants resembles that used in the charters of 
Vakataka Pravara-sena II who was ascribed by early writers to 
the same century. It is now well known that Vakataka Pravara- 
Sena II was the daughter's son of Chandra-gupta II (376-414 A.D.) 
and that he must have flourished in the fifth century A.D. The 
Payduvaméi king Tivara may likewise be placed about the fifth 
or sixth century.’ The ascription of this ruler to about the 
middle of the sixth century is suggested by his probable con- 
temporaneity with the Vishnukundin king Madhavavarman I 
(c. 535 to 585 A.D.) and the Maukhari prince Süryavarman 
(553 A.D.) According to the Ipur and Polamuru grants, 
Madhavavarman I, who flourished more than a generation earlier 
than the Eastern Chalukya king Jayasimha I (c. 633-63 A.D.), · 
claims to have captured Trivaranagara, i.c. the capital city of 
king ‘Trivara (Tivara). The Sirpur inscription of Balarjuna, 


1 . 90. Mirashi suggests the dates с. 515-30 
Pads AS sp for Tivara the conqueror of Kosala. for 

.3'The family is called the Panduvarnša or Panda о 
records; but іп later records it is referred to as ‘the family of the Moon’ 
(Chanáranvaya, Sagadharanvaya, Somavaiiisa), It is however better 
to call these kings Pánduvaméi to avoid a confusion with the later 
Somavarn£is of Kosala. h d | | 

3 " pp. 129, 400; THQ. XIX, 143 f. His identification wit 
а оа in the Kondedda grant of Sailodbhava Diane th 
Manabhita, grandson of Madhavavarman II, is improbable. 
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who was а grandson (actually, brother's grandson) of Тїуага, 
refers to the king’s maternal grandfather Süryavarman, a ruler 
(птіра) belonging to the dynasty of the Varmans Дуло became 
great owing to their suzerainty over Magadha.? As these 
Varmans appear to be no other than the Maukharis, Sürya- 
varman, contemporary of '"ivara, is probably identical with 
Maukhari Isanavarman’s son of that name who, according to 
the Haraha inscription of 553 A.D., was possibly ruling over 
part of eastern U. P. as his father's viceroy. King Tivara of 
the Panduvathsa thus appears to have flourished about the 
middle of sixth century (c. 565-80 A.D.). 

Tivara, who issued his Rajim and Baloda grants? 
tively in his seventh and ninth regnal years, 
king Nanna (called Nannadeva, Nannarajadhiraja and Nanne- 
Ѕуага), grandson of king Indrabala and great-grandson of king 
Udayana. If Tivara ruled about the middle of the sixth century, 
the accession of his great-grandfather Udayana can hardly be 
assigned to a period later than the close of the fifth century. 
À rock inscription? at Kalanjar in the Banda district of U. P. 
mentions king Udayana of the Pandava family. His identifica- 
tion with his Sabara namesake defeated by a general of Pallava 
Nandivarman (c. 717-79 A.D.) is based on the supposed , late 
date of the Panduvathégis.t Тһе Sirpur inscription of Balarjuna 
speaks of Indrabala as the son of Udayana. According to a 
record® of Nanna’s time, originally discovered at Bhandak in 
the Chanda District of C. P., Indrabala appears to have had 
at least four sons. ‘I'he eldest of them, Nanna, succeeded his 
father and is said to have ‘conquered the earth’, The same 
record mentions the fourth brother of Nanna as Bhavadeva 
(also as Ranakegarin and Chintadurga) who restored a decayed 
з PHAI*. р. 5121; IHQ. XIX, 278п; EI. XI, 190%. 

a CII. III, 294; ET. УП, 104 ff. * EI. IV, 257 n. 


* The fact that Sabara Udayana was defeated at Nelveli (Tinnevelly) 
points to his southern origin, h 
* JRAS. 1905, р. 624 ff. 


respec- 
was the son of 


* TA. XVIII, 179 f. 


ты “л RS 
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n ancient king of the Bhandak region 
named Süryaghosha. The earliest record of the Panduvarhsis 
in South Kosala seems to be the Kharod (Bilaspur District) 
inscription’ of Isanadeva, another brother of Nanna. It there- 
fore seems that the Panduvarisis originally ruled over wide 
regions of Central India and that they invaded Dakshina-Kosala 
during the rule of Nanna. But Tivara is called Kosaladhipati 
(lord of Kosala) on his seal and prapta-sakala-Kosaladhipatya 
(one who obtained the sovereignty of the entire Kosala country) 
in his charters. It is thus possible that the occupation of the 
country was completed by this king. 

King Balarjuna (sometimes called Mahasivagupta Balarjuna 
or Sivagupta Balarjuna) who, according to the Sirpur inscrip- 
tion, “conquered the earth’ with the help of his brother Rana- 
kegarin, was the son of Harshagupta and Vasata (daughter of 
an of the Varman dynasty of Magadha), and grandson 
brother of Tivara. It is uncertain whether 
older or younger brother of Tivara, but 
he seems to have ruled as a king. His identification with a 
prince of the same name mentioned in the Sanjan grant as 


defeated by Rashtraküta Govinda III (c. 794-814 A.D.) cannot be 
accepted if his brother "Tivara is to be placed about the middle 
of the sixth century. Balarjuna, grandson of Chandragupta, 
may be assigned to the first half of the seventh century. He 
himself or one of his immediate successors may have been 
. defeated by Chalukya Pulakegin II who led an expedition 

against Kosala some time before 634 A.D. Little is known 
about the end of the dynasty and its relations with the later 
Somavarhéis of Kosala who flourished about the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth centuries A.D. 


temple founded by а: 


Suryavarm 
of Chandragupta, 4 
Chandragupta was ап 


e LU А 
аң ‚ 113 ff, No. 149. ` А 
заи БР: Нов refers to Sivanandin, son and governor оѓ · 
Nityananda who has been identified with Balarjuna ; cf. Bhandarkar’s 
List, p. 396 n. i : 
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We are equally ignorant of the relation of this family with 
the Panduvathgis of Mekala, the region round the modern 
Amarakantaka hills. A Copper-plate charter,! recently found at 
a village, called Bamhani, in the Sohagpur tahsil of the Rewa 
State in Paghelkhand, gives the names of four members of this 
family, viz., Jayabala, his son Vatsaraja, his son Maharaja 
Nagabala, and his son Maharaja Bharata or Bharatabala. {alias 
Indra). The last two kings are not only styled Maharaja 
but also bear the epithets Parama-mahesvara, Parama-brahmanya 
and Parama-guru-devatadhidaivata-vigesha, Queen Lokaprakaga, 


la, is supposed to have been 


of the Panduvathgis of Kosala ; but it is improbable in view of 
the late date of the Panduvath 
The palaeography of the Bamhani record seems to indicate that 


the Panduvain&s of Mekala, named above, ruled in the fifth 
century A.D., 


said above regarding .the origin and early history of the Pandu- 
vathsis in Central India. It may be surmise. 


or of the Vakatakas, Nagabala establishe 
principality in Mekala in the second half of the fifth century 


founder of the other branch of the family. 

The Vakataka king Narendra-sena (second half of the fifth 
century), who re-established the fortunes of his fa 
to have the kings of Kosala, Mekala and Malava 
ordinate allies, and apparently the Panduvathéis were 
in Mekala about this time. It has been Suggested that ti 


mily, claims 


cating that Bharatabala recognised him as his Overlord ; but this 
is extremely doubtful, 


1 Bharata-Kaumudi, р. 215 ff. 


СНАРТЕК У 
THE VAKATAKAS. 
т. Tuk DECCAN AT с. 250 A.D. 


The history of Berar and Central Provinces during the first 
half of the зга century A.D. is still shrouded in considerable 
"These territories constituted the kernel of the 
but we do not know who was ruling over 
f that dynasty. When the Satavahana 
A.D., we know how the Ikshvakus, 
the Chutu-Satakarnis and the Abhiras succeeded in carving out 
Small principalities in its outlying provinces like central Andhra- 
dega, southern Karnataka and western Maharashtra ; but what 
happened in the central territories of that empire is not known. 
Probably local officers developed into small independent kings, 
each seeking to extend his kingdom at the cost of others. 

Circumstances were thus favourable for the establishinent 
of a new empire in the Deccan, when the Vakatakas rose to 
power in the latter half of the 3rd century А.р. ‘The rulers of 
none of the kingdoms mentioned in the last paragraph had shown 
the capacity to extend their dominions or spheres of influence 
beyond their small principalities, and found a Deccan-wide 
empire. ‘The achievements of the Western Kshatrapas under 
"Rudra-daman I, had no doubt shown that they once possessed 
the grit and leadership necessary for this purpose. But their 
power was on the decline by the middle of the 3rd century ; 
the Malavas had inflicted a smashing defeat upon them 
(ante, р. 34) and wrested several districts from their dominion. 
The Sakas therefore could no longer aspire to control the 
politics or the destinies of the Deccan. The Vaudheyas, the 


mystery. 
Vakataka kingdom, 
them before the rise o 
empire collapsed by c. 225 
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Arjunayanas, the Nagas and the Malavas shad reasserted their 
independence recently, but in ancient times it was almost 
impossible for a trans-Vindhyan power to establish ` stable 
empire in the Deccan. Ву с. 250 A.D. the political situation 
therefore was fairly favourable for a spirited and ambitious 
chieftain to found a new empire, which might recall the glories 
of the defunct Satavahana power. The first two rulers of the 
Vakataka family eventually succeeded in achieving this goal, 


2. VAKATAKA CHRONOLOGY. 


Before however proceeding to narrate the Vakataka history, 
‘we shall have to say a few words about its chronology, which 
is not yet definitely. settled. "The theory that the Chedi era, 
starting in 248-9 A.D., marks the establishment of the Vakataka! 
Power would have given us a fixed starting point, but it is 
altogether untenable. It is but reasonable to expect that the 
Vakatakas would have used this era at least in their own official 
documents, if they had started it themselves. As it is, not a 
single Vakataka Copper-plate is dated in this ега ; everyone of 
them refers to the regnal year of the grantor.2 The theory that 
the Vakatakas founded the Chedi era to mark the foundation of 
their power is thus untenable and it cannot bé argued that they 


^lt is no doubt argued by Pai and Jayaswal that a seal of the 
` emperor Pravara-sena I found at Bhita is 


| 
| 
| 
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rose to power in 248-9 A.D., because that is-the starting point 


of the Chedi era. 
We can determine the main outline of the Vakataka chrono- 


logy only with the. help of the known date of Prabhavati-gupta, 
the queen of the Vakataka king Rudra-sena II, who was a 
daughter of the Gupta emperor Chandra-gupta II (c. 375-414 
yati-gupta was widowed early in her life and her 
ume the reins of the administration only 
band Rudra-sena II, therefore, probably 
died in c. 390 A.D. He had a short reign of about five years. But 

his father Prithvi-shena had a fairly long and prosperous reign 

.and we may ріасе/ і between c. 360 A.D. and 385 A.D. Ай 
expression! use in connection with this ruler in several 

Vakataka charters shows that the family was ruling prosperously 

for about a hundred years before his accession in c. 360 A.D. 

We can, therefore, place the reign of the founder of the family 

Vindhyagakti between с. 255 and 275. His son Pravara-sena I, 

who assumed the imperial title as a result of extensive conquests, 

had a long reign. The Puranas say that it lasted for 60 years 

and we may well accept that statement, for inscriptions show 
that he was succeeded not by a son, but by a grandson. The 
rule of Pravara-sena n therefore, may. be placed between c. 275 
and 335 A.D. and that of his grandson Rudra-sena I between 
с 335 and збо A.D: We have shown already how the next ruler 
Prithvi-shena I is known to have been ruling from c. 360 to 
385 A.D. ‘The known synchronism of , Rudra-sena II with 
Chandra-gupta IL along with other fairly reliable evidence 
referred to above, thus enables us to determine the approximate 
dite er Vindhyasakti, the founder of the dynasty, as c. 255-275. 
epigraphs. may necessitate some adjust- 


The discovery of new ERE TS 
ment in the У ibronology suggested above, but it will not be 


A.D.). Prabha 
surviving son could ass 
in c. 410 A.D. Her hus 


considerable. 


era rea RTT ч: EI. ШІ, 261. 
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eclipsed by Ње glorious exploits of his illustrious son. His 
name, therefore, was omitted from the family genealogy when 
it was first compiled for the copper-plate charters about 125 years 
after his death. 


5. EMPEROR PRAVARA-SENA I 


(с. 275 to с. 335 A.D.) 


Vindhyasakti was succeeded by his son Pravara-sena I. 
“Не is the only ruler of the dynasty to assume the title of 
Samrat or emperor, and we may therefore well presume that 
it was he who succeeded in extending the Vakataka hegemony 
over the greater part of the Deccan. How he succeeded in 
doing this is however not yet known ; the Puranas and inscrip- 
tions grow eloquent in referring to his four Horse-sacrifices but 
not in describing the specific exploits that justified their 
performance. 

The career of the emperor Pravara-sena I has at present to 
be reconstructed with the help of very meagre data, His 
grandson, Rudra-sena I, who succeeded him, w 
the greater part of С. P. One of his sons $ 
founded a branch line, is known to be ruling 
Berar and north-western portions of the Nizam's dominion.! 
The Puranas state that he had two other sons, who were assigned 
separate principalities, presumably outside these areas, The 
empire of Pravara-sena I was thus fairly extensive at the time 
of his death and it is a pity that we should not be able to fix 
its boundaries definitely. 

~The development of the small patrimony of Pravara-sena 
in western C. P. into this empire probably took place Stage by 
stage. Не is known to have performed four Horse-sactifices, 


aS ruling over 
arva-sena, who 
over southern 


1 The Basim plates of this ruler give a village in the Nanded 
district of Hyderabad state. There are several Vakataka records at 
Ajanta. 
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and they probably marked the termination of four successful 
campaigns. 

One of them may have been directed towards the east and 
resulted in the annexation of the eastern and north-eastern 
districts of С. P. right up to Jubbulpore and Balaghat. In 
course of time, one of the princes was put in charge of this 
territory. 

А: second campaign may have been directed towards the 
south and it resulted in the annexation of southern Berar and 
the north-western part of the Nizam’s dominions. Epigraphs 
definitely show that its north-western portion was under the 
Vakataka rule, and was being ruled by Sarva-sena, another son 
of Pravara-sena, who eventually founded a branch line in that 
territory. It is, however, not unlikely that it may have extended 
further to the south. A tradition recorded in Srisailasthala- 
mahatmya states that a daughter of king Chandra-gupta, named 
Chandravati, daily used to offer a garland of jasmine flowers to 
god Mallikarjuna of Srigaila, situated in the Karnool district 
on the Krishna. The daughter of Chandra-gupta, here referred 
to, may have been Prabhavati-gupta, Chandravati being possibly 
her pre-marriage name. This tradition would suggest the 
inclusion of $risaila in the Vakataka kingdom, showing thereby 
that it.extended over а considerable part of the Nizam’s domi- 
nions even in the time of Pravara-sena I, since none of his 


successors has been credited with any important military expe. 


dition in this direction. 
Тһе history of Andhradega, Southern Kosala and Baghel- 


' khand is still imperfectly known during the reign of Pravara- 
sena I. The Ikshvakus of Andhradesa had ceased to reign by 
c 290 A.D. and the Salankayanas came on the scene about 4o 

The Nalas of Chhattisgarh and Bastar state rose to 


years later. 
Whether Pravara-sena took advantage of the 


power still later. 


1 SIE. 1914-15. p. 9! 
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absence of a strong power in this region and brought it under 
BES control, we do not definitely know. But there is nothing 
improbable in his having done so and appointed a third son to 
rule over thé area. Tt is important to note in this connection 
that petty rulers in Baghelkhand like Vyaghraraja of Ganj 
continued to acknowledge Vakataka sovereignty even during 
the reign of Prithvi-shena I” (360-385 a.D.), who is never credited 
with the conquest of this area. It is therefore very probable 
that Pravara-sena may have extended his sphere of influence 
over a considerable portion of Baghelkhand and Chhattisgarh. 

The Saka rulers of Gujarat and Kathiawar were the north- 
western neighbours of Pravara-sena. We have already shown 
how it is very probable that Pravara-sena succeeded in extend- 
ing his suzerainty over them during the first quarter of thc 
4th century (ante, pp. 58-59). It must, however, be clearly stated 
that Pravara-sena's overlordship both over eastern Deccan, 
аз well as Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiawar is still a theory, very 
probable no doubt, but lacking definite and conclusive proof, 

The achievements of Pravara-sena I were thus indeed 
remarkable and they fully justified his assumption of the title 
of Samrat or emperor. From the position of the king of a petty 
kingdom in western С. Р. he tose to be the ruler of a big empire 
comprising northern Maharashtra, Berar, Central Provinces (to 
the south of the Narmada) and a considerable part of Hyderabad 
state, which were all under the direct administration of the 
emperor or his sons. His sphere of influence extended over 
southern Kosala, Baghelkhand, Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
A large part-of the Deccan and some territories adjacent to it 
were thus included in his empire, and he could well adopt the 
title of emperor, which was not subsequently claimed by any 
of his- descendants, 


Dr. Jayaswal has, however, argued that Pravara-sena was 


1 EI. ХУП, 13. 
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the lord paramount practically of the whole of India,* but this 
view is altogether untenable. The theory that this ruler: cote 
trolled south India through one of his sons, who founded the 
Pallava dynasty, is yet a mere hypothesis, with no evidence 
whatever to support it! ` The conquest of U. P. by Pravara-sena 
is based upon the attribution of the Mathura coins of Virasena 
to the Vakataka emperor. 'This attribution is altogether un- 
tenable.? It is further interesting to note that these so-called 
soins of Ргауага-ѕепа are never found in the heart of the 
Vakataka kingdom, but only near Mathura. If Pravara-sena 
had really issued them, one cannot explain why they should be . 
conspicuous by their absence in the home provinces of his 
dominions. “here is no evidence whatsoever to support, the 
view that Pravara-sena had at any time conquered the Punjab 
and driven out the Kushanas into Afghanistan. There is nothing 
to indicate that the Kushanas welcomed the Sassanian sovereignty 
s of protecting themselves against the attacks of 
as a matter of fact it was imposed upon them 
5o A.D., when Pravara-sena was probably yet to 


as a mean 
Pravara-sena ; 
as early as c. 2 


be born. \ 
There is, therefore, no evidence whatsoever to show that 


Pravara-sena ever exercised any control either over South India 
or over the United Provinces or the Punjab. Nevertheless, his 
achievement in becoming the lord paramount of nearly the 
whole of the Deccan was fairly dazzling, well justifying his 
claim to the title of samrat, which he formally assumed at the 
end of a Vajapey sacrifice, specially celebrated for the purpose. 
Pravara-sena was ап orthodox Hindu and in addition to the 
Vajapeya, he performed a number of other Vedic. sacrifices like 

dha, Agnishtoma, Aptoryama, Ukthya, 


Brihaspatisava, A$vame| 
Shodagin and Atiratra. Of these he performed Agvamedha four 


SSC UE 


1HIJ. pp. 82-94. 
АІ рр 130-4. The legend clearly reads Virasena: and not 


3JNSI. V, 
татах cf. Pl. П. 1. 
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times, probably at the conclusion of four different 
E. had four um бус: 
СЕ СЕ im the death of the father, 
аа pe ounces was the eldest. He, 
however, predeceased his father. Sarva-sena was probably the 


military 


sena are not known ; ver 


y probably they were ruling as 
viceroys in the eastern terri 


tories of the empire. 


6. RUDRA-SENA I 


(с. 335 A.D. to c, 360 A.D.) 

Pravara-sena Was succeeded b; 

the son of Gautamiputra 

in considerable my: 
troversies. "The 


maternal grandfath aga of the Bhar, 
ruling at Padmavati near Gwalior,? i 
have been of conside 
Critical juncture.’ › Not yet 
definitely known, "Sena had three uncles, 
aa ee sa 


*The view that Gautamiputra 
the third son of Pra: 


gha of the Bhit va 
» Vara-sena and the founder of the Ма; ha dii Was 
is untenable, Siva-magh š 
4 


agha dynasty 
a had at least. three Tedecessorg « 

Chap. П, p. 44. У р Sors; see ante 
For the identity of this Bhava. 

pp. 38-39. 


Naga, see JNSI. У,:21 
* Ав а general тше, 


: materna] grandfathers ay 
genealogies only when they happen to 
to their daughter's sons, 


77, and ante, 


© mentioned in їоуа] 
һауе rendered conspicuous help 
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established separate kingdoms, carved out of the parent empire 
They were all relatively more experienced than the heir to the 
imperial throne. It is possible that some or all of them may 
have tried to oust him, and his maternal grandfather, king 
Bhava-naga, may have saved the situation by intervening on 
behalf of his grandson. The family of only one uncle of 
Rudra-sena continued to rule. It is not unlikely that the other 
two uncles may have perished in the struggle or may have been 
dispossessed of their territories by quondam local rulers.? . 

It has, however, been argued with considerable force that 
the danger which threatened and eventually destroyed Rudra- 
sena proceeded not from his uncles but from the Guptas. If 
Rudra-sena could not continue to be a Samrat or emperor like 
his grandfather, it was because the Guptas managed to rise to 
the imperial status: Before they could succeed in doing this, 
they had to humble down the power of the Vakatakas, whose 
emperor Pravara-sena I had for a while overwhelmed the founder 
of their dynasty, Chandra-gupta I, and reduced him and his 
son Samudra-gupta to the feudatory status. Eventually, how- 
ever, Samudra-gupta inflicted a smashing defeat upon Rudra- 
Sena I, the successor of Pravara-sena, in a sanguinary battle 
fought at Kausambi in which the Vakataka king lost his life 
on the battlefield in c. 345 A.D. The Vakatakas then sank into 
the position of шеге feudatories of the great Gupta empire.? 

-It is not possible to examine this theory here in all its 
details. Suffice it to say that we have really no evidence to 
show that the power of Chandra-gupta I had ever been over- 
thrown by Pravara-sena I or that Samudra-gupta was at any 


1 last alternative would appear as the more probable one, if we 
Eu d were viceroys over northern Andhrade§a and southern 
Koáala, “These territories were being governed by a number of inde- 
Pendent kings at the time of Samudra-gupta’s invasion 

3 ABORI. IV, 3040; Jayaswal, HIJ. pp. 802. 

з See Altekar in IC. IX, 99-106 for a detailed. refutation of this 


View. 
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time a feudatory of Ше Vakatakas and wreaked his E 
upon them by killing their king Rudra-sena on the battlefield 
of Kau$ambi. The king Chandasena of Kaumudimahotsa 
who is stated to have been driven out from Pataliputra, aano 
be identified with the Gupta emperor Chandra-gupta L The 
tiger type of the coins of Samudra-gupta describes him аз а 
raja, not because he was then a simple feudatory, but because 
the flan of the coins could not accommodate at the Particular 
place a longer word like Rajadhiraja or Maha rajadhirüja. Tt is 
true that Rudradeva is one of the nine kings forcibly uprooted 
by Samudra-gupta, but he cannot be identified with Rudra-sena, 
the Vakataka king. Rudradeva of the Allahabad inscription 
was a ruler in northern India, Rudra-sena of the Vakatakas was 


a king of the Deccan. We must further remember that the 
ion is a praéasti of 
land glorious picture 


та, 


Samudra-gupta, 
of his different 

achievements. In order t on the mind of 

the reader, the full imperial ti 

had probably offered а 

the record. Is it then likel; 

ment of Samudra-gupta, 


imperial status for his fa 
dismissed by 


emperor, Rudra- 
entities? If Rudrad 


y › which had thwarte 
of Chandra-gupta I and Samudra.g 


! Ibid. 
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chieftain of a petty state in the Gangetic valley, and not the 
Vakataka king Rudra-sena. It may further be pointed out that 
if Rudra-sena had died at the hands of Samudra-gupta in the: 
battle of Kaugambi, it is extremely unlikely that his son Prithvi- 
shena would ever have selected, as the bride for his heir- 
apparent, Prabhavati-guptà, who was a grand-daughter of the 
enemy who had been instrumental in shortening his father's 


life. 

It is thus clear that Samudra-gupta did not overthrow 
Rudra-sena.I. The conquests of Samudra-gupta did not 
materially affect the Vakataka interests. Even in his southern 
campaign Samudra-gupta did not come into any direct conflict 
with Rudra-sena. During the reign of Pravara-sena I, the Vaka- 
takas probably exercised a kind of overlordship over southern 
Ko£ala and the eastern Deccan, the kings in which were defeated 
‘and reinstated by Samudra-gupta in the course of his southern 
expedition. But this venture was undertaken by Samudra-gupta 
‘by c. збо A.D.» and a decade or two before that date the local 
kings of these provinces had disowned Vakataka supremacy 
АДА асса independence, taking advantage of the weakness of 
the imperial power during the rule of the inexperienced and 
weak Rudra-sena. Nor can we identify king Vyagharaja of 
the Great Forest, who transferred his allegiance to Samudra- 
supta, with Vyagharaja, king of Ganj, who was a Vakataka 
Feddatory: (The former was а king in the Deccan, ruling to the 
‘south of the Vindhyas, while the latter was a king in Baghel- 
khand, ruling to. the north of that mountain range. 

It is true that the title emperor (samrat) which was assumed 
by Pravara-sena I, is not known to be used by Rudra-sena I. 
But that was in no way а consequence of the assumption of the 
ЖОП title. Maharajadhiraja by his contemporary Samudra- 
gupta. According to the sacred texts it is the proper perfor- 


mance of the Vajapeya sacrifice which entitles a king to the 
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title of Samrai) Rudra-sena I had not, like Pravara 
formed this sacrifice and, therefore, 


It was used 


and the Vishnukundin king Madhava va 
formed several Horse-Sacrifices, The same Was the case with. 
great Pulakesin II, who had defeated Harsh 
mount of northern India. The officers who dra 
plates during the regency of Prabhavati. 
in the Deccan tradition 1 
have distinguished very much between t 
Maharajadhiraja, It is definitely 
and Samudra-gupta had both assumed + 
rajadhiraja, bhavati-gupta describe. 
Chandra-gupta I ja. In the Rifhapur- 
his illustrious Son: 
2, the title Maha- 
Ts father Chandra. 


Samudra-gupta, is called 
rajadhiraja being given о 
gupta IL. . 


у have naturally: felt 
ancestors a title Which was. 


е saw no: 
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himself, as Maharajas, because that title still indicated the 
independent status in the Deccan. 

Rudra-sena ruled for about 25 years down to c. 360. "The 
division of the empire into four parts that followed his accessior 
and the opposition, open or covert, which his uncles were 
offering to him, weakened the Vakataka power and influence 
for some time. ' He was himself young and inexperienced and 
could smooth down the situation only with the help of his 
maternal grandfather Bhava-naga. The quarrels at the capital 
enabled the feudatories of outlying provinces to become inde- 
pendent. They also prevented Rudra-sena from sending help 
to Vago-varman II, the Vakataka protege on the Kshatrapa 
throne, who was soon ousted by Rudra-daman II, who imme- 
diately assumed the title of Mahakshatrapa, indicative of inde- 
pendent status. Rudra-sena had to reconcile himself with these 
developments. With the help of his maternal grandfather 
Bhava-nàga, he however soon managed to get an effective control 
Over the rest of his kingdom. Its south-western part had however 
to be'allowed to remain in the hands of his uncle Sarva-sena, 
Whose descendants continued to rule in southern Berar and 
north-western Hyderabad till the end of the 5th century. 
Nothing is heard of the remaining two uncles of Rudra-sena ; 
Probably he overthrew them with the help of his maternal 
grandfather. 

Rudra-sena was thus eventually able to control the situation 
and once more establish the prestige ‘of the Vakataka power. 
to note that Samudra-gupta did not attack the 
Vakatakas, either during his Deccan expedition or when he 
penetrated into Central India and occupied the Saugor district 
of C, Р. He probably felt that the Vakatakas would be useful 


It is interesting 


ї Т{ we assume, as 15 very probable, that Samudra-gupta reached 
Blas а) padmavati and Jhansi, ог via КапбашЫї, Chitraküfa and 
Jhansi, rather than vía Katni and Jubblepore, the necessity of his 

Vakatakas can be eliminated. The last mentioned 


conflict with the 
route is the most difficult of the three. 
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allies and may have thought it prudent not to provoke m 
unnecessary conflict with them. The Vakataka records A. 
that their treasury, army and prestige Were continuously on the 
increase for a hundred years at the time of the GRE of 
Prithvi-shena I, the son and successor of Rudra-sena І. We 
may, therefore, confidently conclude that no catastrophe like 
the defeat and death of the king on the battlefield had over- 
taken the Vakatakas by the middle of the 4th century A.D. 
Rudra-sena continued to rule down to c. 360 A.D. and was 
Successful in restoring, to a great extent, the prestige and 
power of his house, that had suffered considerably owing to the 


division of the empire that had been unwisely assented to by 
his grandfather? 


7. PmrTHVI-sHENA T 
(с. збо A.D; to c. 385 A.D.) 


Rudra-sena was Succeeded by his son Prithvi-shena I in 
C..360 A.D. He may be presumed + 


25 years, for in the Vakataka reco; 
a patriarch, surrounded by sons a 


The contemporary of Prithvi-shen 
was Vindhya-sena, 


the two houses ha 
Basim branch pro 
the main family, rnal autonomy.’ It 
Vishena I, who had 
tra to the Vakatake 


sae ante, р, 95, ni. 
* Тһе view that the Lankey Bull i i 
lee m Š untenable; am Chap. 00 ОЁ coins аге е coins of 
*The kings are Seen making land-grants without the Sanction of 
the rulers of the main house; ET. XXVI, 137 ff. Their relations with 
the rulers of the main branch were Probably similar to those of the 
branches of the Chalukya апа Rashtraküta families in Gujarat and 
Andhradega with the rulers of the main houses. 5 
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empire. Тһе revised readings of the Ajanta inscription in 
cave XVI however show! that it was king Vindhya-sena of the 
Basim branch who was mainly responsible for this annexation. 
It is however very probable that- he received material assistance 
in this venture from Prithvi-shena ; otherwise it would be 
difficult to explain how the rulers of the main branch should 
have been described as Kuntalesas or lords of Kuntala in some 
literary works. 

The identity of the Kuntala king defeated by the Vakatakas 
cannot yet be satisfactorily determined. It is usual to assume 
that he was а Kadamba ruler, most probably king Кайва- 
varman, who was ruling over Kuntala or northern Karnataka 
at this time. It is also possible, but not probable, that he may 
have been an ancestor of the Rashtraküta king Avidheya, who 
was ruling in Sholapur district at the beginning of the sixth 
century A.D. Тһе point, however, canhot be satisfactorily settled 
at present. As a result of the conquest of Kuntala, southern 
Maharashtra was incorporated in the Vakataka kingdom. 

"The power of the Western Kshatrapas was at this time 
again eclipsed between 351 and 364 A.D. Тһе Kshatrapa 
debacle does not, however, seem to be the result of any effort 
made. by the Vakatakas to reassert their overlordship over 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. As observed already,’ its cause is 
still unknown. 

"Two records found in Baghelkhand show? that a local king, 
named Vyaghraraja recognised the overlordship of Prithvi-shena. 
It is very likely that this Prithvi-shena is Prithvi-shena I and not 
Prithvi-shena Ir* The records would thus show that Baghel- 


i Hyd. Ar. S. No. 1* 
S OM AD апу pp IUS. 9 1 
з бап} inscription, . HI, No. 54; Nachne-ki-Talai inscription, 
EI. ХУП, 12. > = 6 
ag we assume that Vyaghraraja of these records is the Uchchakalpa 
tuler of that name, then his overlord will be Prithvi-shena II. This 
improbable. Al the territories between the Jumna 


howe 18 very ! ip i 
EM NR were under Gupta overlordship in С. 465 &.D. Even 
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khand was under the Vakataka sphere of influence during the 
Tei ithvi-shena I. 

ыа TEN of Kuntala had increased the prestige of the 
Vakatakas, and the Gupta emperor Chandra-gupta II, who was 
contemplating the overthrow of the Western Kshatrapas at this 
time, felt that it would facilitate his task if he could secure a 
helpful ally on his southern flank, while his armies were operat- 
ing in Malwa and Gujarat. He, therefore, Proposed a matri- 
monial alliance to Prithvi-shena by offering his daughter 
Prabhavati-gupta in marriage to the Vakataka crown prince 
Rudra-sena. The offer was accepted by Prithvi-shena and the 
marriage was celebrated with great pomp, probably at Patali- 
putra, in c. 380 A.D.! 


Prithvi-shena died about five years ‘after the matriage in 
@ OS. ‹ 


8. RUDRA-sENA II 
(c. 385 to c. 390 A.D.) 
Rudra-sena II ascended the throne in c. 38, 
inder considerable influence of his 
Chandra-gupta II, for we find him 


religion, Saivism and becoming .a Vai 
The Vakataka kingdom was in a 


5 А.р. He was 
illustrious father-in-law 


vinihitabharah даана no ugan- 
ата kuntalānā isali 
At the time of the death of Chandra-gupta TI in c. 41 gcc 


is bi 4 A.D., his grands 
would be about 25; his birth, therefore, шау be placed in S0 ree 
He was at least the second if not. the thi 
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this time. Its treasury was full and its armies had secured 
victories in the south in recent times. The new king was a 
young and energetic man, and we may well presume that he 
may have heartily welcomed the plan of his father-in-law to 
attack the Kshatrapas and even offered a willing co-operation 
to the military project, anticipating that a portion of the 
Kshatrapa kingdom would naturally fall to his own share. 
Unfortunately however, before the plans could materialise 
Rudra-sena died suddenly in c. 390 A.D. at the premature age 
of about зо after a short reign of five years. This unexpected 
calamity must have come as a great shock to both the royal 
families and it may have postponed the contemplated invasion 


of Gujarat by a few years. 


о. REGENCY OF PRABHAVATI-GUPTA 


(с. зоо to c. 410 A.D.) 


Soon after the bereavement, Chandra-gupta must have paid 
а visit of condolence to his daughter Prabhavati-gupta. She 
‘was only about 25 at this time and had two sons, Divakara-sena 
and Dàmodara-sena,' the former being about 5 years in age and 
the latter about 2. Chandra-gupta advised his daughter to 
assume the reins of administration as regent for the minor king 
Divakara-sena, promising all help, military and administrative. 
She decided to follow the advice and began. to rule as regent, 


т EE 2 

! Damodara-sena later assumed, the coronation name of Pravara- 
sena at the time of his accession. The expression Маһағаја-Ратойаға- 
Sena-Pravara-sena-janant used of Prabhavati-gupté in the Rithapur 
‘plates does not show that she had then two sons living, Damodarasena 
and Pravarasena. Had such been the case, the order of the two names 
in the compound would suggest that Damodara-sena was the elder 
one and the ruling king. The plates however were issued in the 19th 
tegnal year of Prayara-sena and not of Damodara-sena. Jt is, there- 
fore, elear that Damodara-sena 15 identical with Pravara-sena, the 
latter being his coronation (abhisheka) title. 2 

It is not unlikely that besides these two sons, Phabhavati-gupta 
"nay have had a daughter or two, whose names are not mentioned in 


"he records handed dawn to ns. 
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She carried on the administration ably for a period of about 
twenty years with the valuable assistance of пе officers that had 
been deputed by her father from Pataliputra. 

In the Basim branch Vindhyasakti II was the contemporary 
of Prabhavati-gupta at the time of her bereavement. He does 
not seem to have offered any opposition to the administration of 
the regency. Being the eldest agnatic male in the Vakataka 
family, he may have felt naturally disappointed that he should 
not have been made regent for the minor king. But as 
Prabhavati-gupta had the solid backing of her mighty father, 
Vindhyasakti had to bow down to the inevitable. ‘The relations 
between the main Vakataka house and its Basim branch were 
fairly peaceful throughout the regency, 

It was during the regency of Prabhavati-gupta that the 
Gupta conquest of Gujarat and Kathiawar w 
and we may well presume that the dowager q 
possible assistance to her illustrious father. There is, however, 
no direct evidence to support this conjecture. 

' Chandra-gupta II not only helped the regency administra- 
tion by sending experts, but seems to have also taken active 
interest in the training of his young grandsons. ‘There is a 
literary tradition to the effect that the poem ‘Setubandha was 
composed by king Pravara-sena of Kuntala soon after his 
accession and was later revised by Kalidasa. It is not unlikely 
that this great poet may have been one of the tutors appointed 
by Chandra-gupta to educate the Vakataka ргіпсеѕ,2 


as accomplished, 


1 The Poona plates of Prabhavati-gupta, w 
Gupta script and begin with the Gupta genealogy, instead of the 
Vakataka one, make it fairly clear that they were drafted by a Gupta 
officer, imported from Pataliputra, r 

3 Ramagiri-svamin of Pamtek was highly revered by the Vakatakas 
and Prabhavati-guptà made her last grant in his presence. Is it not 
likely that Kālidāsa too may have visited Ramtek Several times in the 
company of his wards and their mother, and that it may have been 
during one of these visits that the 


а „idea occurred to him to 
make this hill the place of the exile of his Yaksha in the Meghadüta? 


ueen afforded all, 


hich use the eastern ` 
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Prabhavati-gupta was destined to suffer one more tragic 
bereavement. Divakara-sena, her eldest son and the minor king, 
the 13th year of her regency.’ This must have 
been a great blow to the dowager queen, for she must have 
been then looking eagerly to the day when she would be 
relieved of the onerous duties of administration. Damodara- 
sena, her younger som, was installed. on the throne, and 

Prabhavati-gupta continued to be the regent for another five 
Or six years. Eventually the regency terminated in c. 410 A.D., 
when Damodara-sena took up the reins of administration, 
assuming the coronation name of Pravara-sena II. 

t Prabhavati-gupta continued to live for a long time after 
the termination of her regency. We find her making a grant 
in the roth year of her son Pravara-sena's reign. Four years 
later the son is seen making a grant for the spiritual welfere 
both of himself and his mother in this and afterlife.^ Prabhavati- 
gupta, therefore, seems to have lived for about 25 years in her 


son's reign and died at the ripe age of about 75., 


died soon after 


qo. PRAVARA-SENA II (c. 410—c. 440 А:р.). 


At his accession in c. 4IO A.D., Fravara-sena was a yeuth 
of about 20. À literary tradition records that he spent the 
first few years of his reign in the pursuits of the pleasures of 
youth. When, however, his illustrious grandfather died in 
414 A.D., he must have assumed the full control of the admini- 
stration. He may not have felt that the affairs of his govern- 
ment would be as safe in the hands of his maternal uncle 
Kumara-gupta I as in those of his grandfather. 

Nearly a dozen copper plates of Pravara-sena II have been 


discoyerediso тат; neither they nor any later Vakataka records 


a 0-55 о L 
1H the reigning king when Prabhavati-gupta i 

Poona States in the 13th year of her regency. gupta issued her 

‚ *EI XXIL 170ff 


з See ante, p. 111, n. 1 
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refer to any military exploits of the new king. It is, therefore, 
clear that he had no military or territorial ambitions and was 
Satisfied with the patrimony he had inherited. He Was 4 man 
of literary tastes and coniposed a Prakrit poem, named Setu- 
bandha, describing the exploits of Rama in the capture of 
Lanka. Ramasvamin of Ramtek was highly revered by his 
family, and it was but natural] that Pravara-sena, Who was a 
Vaishnava, should have turned to the exploits of Rama, an 
incarnation of Vishnu, for the theme of his po 


5 Im 
was the earliest Vakataka capital, as i i а 
Later оп it was shifted to N: andi-vardhana, which i 


near Ramtek, about 13 


Pravara-sena, however, decided to 
found a new capital, to be named afte 


This city has not yet been 
suggested that it may » having а 
strong fort overlooking a river? If excavations ог explorations 
lead to the discovery of any Vakataka antiqu; 

the theory may bec 
Were shifted to the п 


18th year 
Pravara-sena’s reign (с 430 A.D.) i oh 
) The evidence Supplied by the Dlace-names in the numerous 
charters of Pravara-sena kes i 


Amraoti, Wardha, Betul 


the remaining portions of C. P. and Khandesh. 
north-western Hyderabad and 
under the administration of t 
the Vakataka family. Curio 


? This city is also identified with Nandpur, 34 m; t 
(ASB. NS. XXIX. 159) p miles north of Nagpu 
3 тыа. 
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porary of Pravara-sena II was a ruler bearing the same name, 
who was also Pravara-sena II of his own branch. ` 

In c. 430 A.D., Pravara-sena married his crown prince 
Narendra-sena to Ajitabhattarika, a daughter of a king of Kun- 
tala, The identification of the family of this princess is not yet 
satisfactorily settled, but very probably she was a daughter of the 
Kadamba king Kakustha-varman, who is known to have married 
his daughters in Gupta and other royal families. Among the 
‘other’ royal houses selected by him, the Vakataka family may 
have been naturally included, for its prestige at this time 
was second only to that of the Guptas. This marriage may 
have put an end to the ill-feeling created between the two 
families by the Vakataka conquest of southern Maharashtra. 

The 27th year is the last regnal year of Pravara-sena II 
known so far.! We may, therefore, assume that he ruled for 
about 3o years and died in c. 440 A.D. 


ir. NARENDRA-SENA. 
(c. 440 to c. 460 A.D.). 


Pravara-sena was succeeded by his son Narendra-sena in 
c. 440 A.D. The Vakataka records observe that he had to regain 
the fortunes of his family, and that the sterling qualities which 
he had inherited stood him in good stead in this connection. 
What the great calamity was from which the Vakatakas suffered 
during the reign of the new king could not, however, be satis- 
factorily determined for a long time. The few known facts of 
history seemed to be presenting almost an insoluble puzzle. 
Majority of scholars were inclined to assume that there was a 
long war of succession after the death of Pravara-sena II, and 
that Narendra-sena could eventually get the throne only after 
defeating a rival brother and his son, who were believed to be 


1 EJ, XXIII, 81 
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mentioned іп the fragmentary inscription of Cave XVI at 
Ajanta.1 There were considerable difficulties in establishing this 
theory also, but it seemed that the known facts of history could 
be best explained by it. - 

1 It has, however, been proved now? that the rulers men- 
tioned in the Ajanta record do not belong to the main branch 
of the Vakataka family and that the minor king and his son 
Deva-sena need not be sandwiched between Narendra-sena and 
Prithvi-shena II. They in fact belong to the Basim ‘branch, 
which had separated from the main stock, not at the death of 
Pravara-sena IT in с. 440, but at the death of Pravara-sena T 
nearly a century earlier. here is no evidence to show that 
either Deva-sena or his father contested the throne of the main 
branch, and the war of Succession, therefore, was not the cause 
of the misfortunes from which Narendra-sena suffered. 


y overwhelmed the Vakartaka 
family in the reign of Narendra-sena, was the invasion of its 


-varman, ruling in Bastar 
state. A grant of this king shows that he had succeeded in 
penetrating deep into the Vakataka ion and occupied 
Nandi-vardhana, its erstwhile capital. Тһе Precise time of this 
record is not known, but its palaeography Suggests that it would 
belong to the middle of the 5th Century A.D., which Was just 
the time when Narendra-sena was in the whirlpool o£ difficulties. 
The Victory of Bhavadatta-varman Was a decisive one, We find 
him granting a village in Veotmal district, situated in the very 
heart of the Vakataka dominions, It is clear that Bhavadatta- 
varman succeeded, not only in defeating Narendra-sena but also” 
in effectively occupying a part of his kingdom. After this great 
achievement we find the Conqueror repairing to holy Prayaga, 


1 ABORI. V, 33 ff; HIJ. pp. 100 ff, 
* Hyd. Ar. S. No. 14. 

* EI. XXVI, 141-2, 

* EI. XIX, 102. 
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apparently as a thanksgiving -pilgrimage. The victory- of 
Bhavadatta-varman may be placed in с. 445 A.D. ; 
The Nalas, however, were not in a position to occupy the 
Vakataka districts for a long time. Soon after the death ` of 
Bhavadatta-varman, Narendra-sena succeeded in driving them: 
out. His victory was a decisive one, for he not only reoccupied 
all his territory, but carried the war into the enemy’s country, 
and captured and devastated that capital. Arthapati, the imme- 
diate successor of Bhavadatta-varman, was probably killed in the 
war and was succeeded by his brother Skanda-varnian, who 
retrieved the fortunes of his family and repopulated the capital.' 
It is very probable that Narendra-sena received substantial 
help from the Kadamba relations of his queen in regaining his 
kingdom. Otherwise we cannot explain why Prithvi-shena II, 
the son of Narendra-sena, should have mentioned his maternal 
grandfather in the genealogy of his family. - It does not seem 
that. Kumara-gupta I helped his grand-nephew in the hour of 
his calamity. By с. 450 A.D., when Narendra-sena was in the 
thickest trouble, Kumara-gupta himself was tottering on his 
throne owing to the rising of the Pushyamitras and the invasion 
of the Hünas.. He could, therefore, have ill afforded to send 
help, even if he were anxious to do so. 
Narendra-sena is described as the overlord of Malava in his 
son's record. Did he snatch it from the Guptas-by siding with 
their enemies, the Pushyamitras? This does not seem probable. 
His hands were too full with the Nala invasion and he would. 
certainly have been very reluctant to incur the enmity of his 
Gupta relations by making a common cause with their enemies. 
Tt appears that when the prospects of the Gupta emperor of re- 
establishing his authority in the distant provinces of his empire 
seemed very remote in c. 455, the local feudatory in Malava 
may have for some time transferred his-allegiance to the Vakataka 


any 


з EL. XXI, 153; XXVI, 52. 
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king Narendra-sena, in the hope that he may assist him in 
maintaining his own position in the troubled times. We should 
not forget in this connection that the prestige of the Vakatakas 
had increased at this time by their Overthrow of the Nala power. 
Malava, however, did not long remain under the Vàkataka 
sphere of influence, for it came back under the Gu 
lordship during the reign of Skanda-gupta. 

The overlordship over Mekala 


ascribed to Narendra-sena by his son. ‘There is nothing im- 
probable in this claim. He had smashed 


pta over- 


12. PRITHVE-SHENA II. 


(c. 460—c, 48о A.D.) 

Definite. dates 

are not known, but we 
with fair confidence, 


pursuits of war. 
therefore, cordial. 
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Sions was the expulsion of the Nala invaders, in which he 
may have taken an active part during the reign of his father ; 
in c. 450 he was a youth of about 20. Тһе second occasion was 
Probably an invasion of the Vakataka kingdom by the Trai- 
kütaka king Dahra-sena, ruling in southern Gujarat during 
C. 445-475 A.D.. This ruler is known to have performed a 
Horse-sacrifice, and the expansion of power suggested by it 
was probably at the cost of the Vakatakas, who were his eastern 
neighbours. Prithvi-shena only regained his lost districts but 
was unable to smash the Traiküfaka power ; for it continued to. 
prosper and expand during the reign of Vyaghra-sena, the 
Successor of Dahra-sena. 

No son of king Prithvi-shena is known to have succeeded 
him. After.his death we find the leadership of the Vakataka 
family passing to king Hari-shena of the Basim branch, who is 
described in the Ajanta inscription as the conqueror of Kuntala, 
Avanti, Lata, Kosala, Kalinga, and Andhra countries. He could 
have made these conquests only by first securing the effective 
possession of the territories and resources of the kingdom of the 


‘Main Vakataka branch. We shall proceed to describe his career, 


but it will be convenient to preface it by a connected, though 
brief, history of the earlier rulers of the Basim branch. - 


13. BASIM BRANCH OF THE VAKATAKAS. 


Sarva-sena, a younger son of the emperor Pravara-sena Hn. 


-founded the Basim branch in c. 330 A.D.' Since Pravara-sena 


had a long reign of 6o years, we may well presume that the reign 
of his son Sarva-sena, was probably a short one, .terminating 
by c. 350 A.D. No events of his reign are known, but it is not 
unlikely that he.and his brothers may have tried to thwart the 
accession of their, young nephew, Rudra-sena II.? Vindhya-sena, 
hare REL 

` кү XXVI, 137 f; Hyd. Ar. S. No. 14. 

з Ante, p. 103.. 
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the son and ѕиссеѕѕог of Sarva-sena, had a long reign of about 
fifty уеагѕ.! He was an able and ambitious ruler and annexed 
Kuntala (southern Maharashtra) to his patrimony. It is very 
probable that he may have received some help in this under- 
taking from Prithvi-shena I, the ruler of the main Vakataka 
branch. Vindhya-sena ruled over a fairly extensive kingdom 
including southern Berar, northern Hyderabad, and the districts 
of Nagar, Nasik, Poona and Satara. His descendants continued 
to rule over most of this territory, probably professing a kind 
of nominal allegiance to the rulers of the parent stock. 
Vindhyasakti IT was succeeded by his son Pravara-sena II 
who had a short reign of about I5 years? (с. доо to с. 415 A.D.). 
Curiously enough, for about five years from c. 410 to c. 415 A.D. 


the rulers of both the main Vakataka line and its Basim branch 
bore the same name. 


The name of the min 


who succeeded 
Pravara-sena at Basim in ¢ 


reserved in the 
ormation about 

the manner “1 which the admini on during 

his minority. It is not unl -sena II of the 

main branch may have act j this may have 

resulted in the am 

lines for about ten years or so.? 


^ (3: Sena II of the main .line became 
known in literary tradition as the ruler f la, though it was the 
Basim Dranch which had conquered the province and was ruling over 
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that he may have sent military aid to Narendra-sena, when he 
'was trying to oust the Nala conqueror. “he invasion of the 
Na]as did not cause any appreciable disturbance in the kingdom 
of the Basim branch, but its ruler may have apprehended that 
his turn might come next and may therefore have offered help 
out of enlightened self-interest. 

The ‘nameless’ king was succeeded by his son Deva-sena 
in ¢. 455; he may be presumed to have continued to rule down 
to c. 475 A.D. He was a pleasure-loving ruler, but had the 
‘wisdom to entrust the administration to the care of an efficient 
‘minister named Hastibhoja, who was both able and popular. 

Deva-sena was succeeded in с. 475 A.D. by his son Hari- 
shena, who continued to rule down to c. 510 A.D. Hari-shena 
was the most powerful ruler of the Basim branch. Soon after 
his accession, Prithvi-thega II of the main Vakataka family 
died. He either left behind no son, or what is equally probable, 
the one who succeeded him was overthrown by Нагі-ѕһепа. 
.Whatever may have been the real case, there is no doubt that 
the Basim ruler soon managed to get effective possession of the 
entire dominion of ‘the main line. 

He was, however, not satisfied with this achievement, for 
‘his Ajanta record claims that he conquered or extended his 
sphere of influence over Gujarat, Malava, southern Koéala, 
Andhra and Kuntala provinces.” There is nothing improbable in 
‘the claim put forward. The Traikütaka ruler Dhara-seria died in 
с. 495 A.D. No successor of his is known and Hari-shena may 
well have managed to get control over his kingdom at least for 
a short time. The conquest of Mélava attributed to him was 
quite possible at the end of the 5th century, when it had 
slipped out of the hands, of the Guptas. after the death of 
Budha-gupta. Hari-shena may have succeeded in compelling the 
Varman -family ruling in that province to transfer its allegiance 
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to him, but probably for а short time only. South Koala was 
under the rule of the Nalas, who being afraid of the rising 


ledge his suzerainty, lest their kingdom should once 
from a hostile invasion. Vikramendra, 
Vishnukundin king in Andhra country, 
Madhava-varman I to a Vakataka Princes: 
a grand-daughter of king Hari-shena. 
fore, could have felt no objection in їп 
master’s feudatories, 


more suffer 
the contemporary 
had married his son 
S, who was probably 
His court poet, there- 
cluding him among his 


-shena II (of the main house) was 


is not unlikely that the latte 
have invoked the help of the K à 


Konkan, Gujarat, Malava, 
were under its sphere o£ infl 
empire at this time was th 


uence. The extent of 


a £ Tecords may have bel d to the. 
Rashtraküta family mentioned in the Pandurangapalli РЕР ABORT. 
XXV, 36-50. 


ess, and if it is true that Hari-shena. 


gests that the Kuntala ` 
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during the reign of Samrat Pravara-sena I. In fact, no con- 
temporary kingdom was 50 extensive and powerful. Hari-shena 
must have been an able ruler, a skilful administrator, and a 
renowned general to render this achievement possible. 


r4. THE FALL OF THE VAKATAKAS. 


The Vakataka empire, which was ‘thus at the zenith of its 
glory -at about 510 А.Р., disappeared within less than forty years. 
By с. 550 A.D. the Chalukyas occupied the greater part of it. 
How this decline and disappearance of the Vakataka power took 
place is, however, still a mystery; for the records of the 
Chalukyas, who succeeded them as the overlords of the Deccan, 
do not disclose any conflict between them and the Vakatakas. 

It has been argued that the immediate cause of the dis- 
appearance of the Vakataka power was the rise of a Rashtraküta 
empire, which ruled over the whole of Deccan during the 6th 
century А.р.! It has, however, to be observed that there is no 
evidence to prove that such a Rashtrakiita empire ever existed, 
anywhere except in the poetic imagination of the roth century 
court poets of the later Chalukyas.* The Chalukya records of 
the 6th century A.D., which describe in detail even the minor 
exploits of the earlier members of the dynasty, are silent about 
their ever having overthrown any mighty Rashtraktta empire, 
that stood between them and the overlordship of the Deccan. 
Nor is there any evidence to show that the king Mananka of 
Chattisgarh was а Rashtrakuta or that his grandsons Jayaraja, 
Bhavishya and Avidheya were ruling as members of a powerful 
Rashtraküta federation in Kosala, Berar and southern Maha- 
rashtra, and thereby dominating the whole of the Deccan. They: 
were mere local feudatories. None of them was even known 


1 MAR. 1929, рр. 197 ff. - 3 j 
2 For a detailed refutation of this theory, see Altekar in`4BORI. 
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asa Вазіцтакіца. It is only in the reign of Abhimanyn, a sor 
of Bhavishya, that his family is described as a Rashtraküte 
family ; that may have been probably due to his having recently 
; 

won that office. М aW 

We cannot thus attribute the decline of the Vakataka power 
to the sudden emergence óf a Rashtraküta empire at the begin- 
ning of the 6th century. Its real causes are, however, still 
unknown. ‹ f 

No successor of Hari-shena is so far known to us. 
however, assume that on his`death he was succee 


of his, who may be presumed to have ruled down 
The Vishnukundin king 


had married a Vakataka 
of: this ruler. 

In the reign of this king, 
started apace. Chattisgarh slip: 
and passed under the rule of T: 
king, who was ruling also oy 
and Northern C. P. Ya$sodhar: 


We may, 
ded by a son 
to с. 530 A.D. 
Madhava-varman I (с. 525 to c. 570 A.D.) 


princess ; she may have been a daughter 


the disintegration of the empire 
ped from the Vakataka control 


inions. “he 
ot last long, but the loss of thesc 
districts must have lowered the prestige of the Vakatakas, The; 
Were unable to re-establish their authority in them, for soor 
after the disappearance of Yagodharman, we find the Ka]achuri: 


rising to power in this area. In southern Maharashtra the 
Rashtraküta king, named Avidheya, set up an independent 
principality. It also did not flourish long, but it is important 
to note that it was wiped out not by the Vakatakas but by the 


power of Yasodharman did n 


` 1 EI. XXII, 15-23. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar however places this ruler 
in the 8th century (List, р. 396). See ante, pp. 89-90, 
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Kadambas. In the east the Nalas once more became powerful 
and repudiated the Vakataka overlordship. 

The Vakataka empire thus disappeared by c. 540, because 
the Kadambas of Karnataka, the Kalachuris of Northern Maha- 
rashtra and the Nalas of Bastar state managed to absorb most 
of its territories during the weak rule of the successor (or 
successors) of Hari-shena. None of these powers however 
succeeded in building up ап empire embracing the whole of 
the Deccan. Quite unexpectedly there arose a new ruling house 
in Karnataka, that of the Chalukyas, which soon managed to 
defeat every one of these powers and annex its territory. 
How this happened will be narrated in the next volume. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE RISE OF THE GUPTAS 


Gupta families or clans existed in India from very early 
times. The names of officials ending in Gupta are found in the 
records of the Satavahanas, and even a queen of Gupta family 
(Gupta-vaiisodita) is referred to in an old Brahmi inscription 
The well-known Bharhut Pillar inscription of the Ѕилра period 
also refers to the son of Rajan Visadeva as Gotiputa, indicating 
thereby that his queen was a Gaupti (i.e., belonging to the 
Gupta clan). "The same surname, Gotiputa, occurs in many 
other ancient records.! These instances Show the importance 
and antiquity of the Gupta family or clan. Whether there was 
one parent clan from which ай others branched or there were 
different families, without any connection, who adopted this 
name at different times, cannot be determined with any degree 
of certainty. But the latter seems more probable in view of 
the wide spread of the name all over North India and the 


We possess very little information regarding the early 
history of the Gupta family that was destined to raise the name 
to an imperial dignity. Practically all that is definitely known 
i entional genealogical account given in 
According to this Samudra-gupta was 


n of the Maharaja, the illustrious (Sif 
Gupta ; the son's son of the Maharaja, the illustrious (Sri) 


Ghatotkacha ; the son of the Maharajadhiraja, the illustrious 


1 For the inscriptions referred to, cf. Liider’s List, Nos, 1105, 1125 
11, 081, 92a, 94, 96, 156, 194, 271, 443, 663, 680.2, 1090 In No. 681 the 
Gotiputra is said to be of the Kaundinya gotra, 
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(Sri Chandra-gupta, and the daughter's son of Lichchhavi 
‘(Lichchhavi-dauhitra) begotten оп the Mahadevi Kumaradevi’’. 
“This brief account not only gives the names of the first three 
kings of the dynasty, but indirectly also supplies very valuable 
| information about them. In the first place, the contrast between 
1 the titles Maharaja of the first two kings and the Maharaj- 
: Gdhiraja of the third (and his successors) cannot but be regarded 
` as deliberate, indicating a difference in rank and status. There 
can be little doubt, therefore, that Chandra-gupta was a more 
Powerful king than his father and grandfather. The latter are 
generally regarded as feudatories, for it has been held that “in 
the early Gupta and subsequent periods the title Maharaja was 
applied only to feudatories, not to independent sovereigns”. 
This view can, however, hardly be accepted as correct. Further, 
even assuming that they were feudatories, we cannot say who 
Was the paramount sovereign to whom they might have owed 
allegiance. We must, therefore, leave undecided the question 
Whether the first two Gupta kings were really independent rulers 
or feudatory chieftains. 

The epithet Lichchhavi-dauhitra (daughter's son of the 
Lichchhavi) applied to Samudra-gupta in the Gupta records 
down to the latest period seems to suggest that the marriage of 
Chandra-gupta I with the Lichchhavi (princess) Kumaradeyi was 
an event of considerable importance. V. A. Smith expressed the 
View that Kumaradevi brought to her husband as her dowry 

- Valuable influence, which in the course of a few years secured 
| to him a paramount position in Magadha and the neighbouring 

"Countries, He even went so far as to suggest that ‘the Lich- 
chhavis were masters of Pafaliputra and Chandra-gupta, by 
means of his matrimonial alliance, succeeded to the power. pre- 


1 The examples of the Lichchhavis (Nepal), the Marime ENT 
Sivas and the Vakatakas are sufficient to prove that the title Maharaja 
does not necessarily indicate a feudatory rank, 
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viously held by his wife's relatives. Оп the other hand Aln 
thinks that “the pride of the Guptas in their Lichchhavi blood 
was probably due rather to the ancient lineage of the Таенеһпау:в 
than to any material advantages gained by this alliance o It 
is to be remembered, however, that the Manava-dharmasastra 
(X. 20, 22) regards the Lichchhavis as descendants of V ratya 
Kshatriya, and Vratyas are defined as those who, not fulfilling 
their sacred duties, were excluded from the Savitri. As purity, 
in the orthodox sense, counted far more than the antiquity of 
a family in ancient times, it may be doubted whether the Guptas 
laid so much stress on their Lichchhavi descent merely for the 
sake of social prestige. It appears more probable, therefore, that. 
the marriage alliance of Chandra-gupta I was highly important 
from a political rather than social point of view. 

This view gains considerable Strength if we carefully weigh 
the evidence of a class of coins (РІ. II, 7), which have “on the 
obverse the figures and names of Chandra-gupta and Kumara- 
devi, and on the reverse a goddess seated on a lion, 
the legend Lichchhavayah (the Lichchhavis).” 
contention that these were struck by 
memorate the marriage of his parents is hardly convincing. 
The view, held Ьу the old numismatists, that these coins were 
issued by Chandra-gupta jointly with the Lichchhavis and their 
princess Kumaradevi, who was his consort, has been very ably 
defended by Dr. Aiyangar and Dr. Altekar.! Altekar has. 
rightly deduced from these coins "that Kumaradevi was a queen 
by her own right, and the proud Lichchhavis, to whose Stock | 
she belonged, must have been anxious to retain their indivi. 
duality in the new imperial state.” Indeed, it is difficult to 
offer any other reasonable explanation for the Occurrence of 
the name 'Lichchhavayah' on these coins, The use of the 
tribal name in plural number seems to imply that a vestige of 


1 CGD, p. xix. 
з Nun. Suppl. XLVIII, 105 f£; JIH. VI, Suppl. 10 ff. 
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the old republican constitution still persisted among the Lich- 
chhavis, but the position of Kumaradevi indicates something 
like a hereditary monarchical constitution in actual practice. 
In any case, on the basis of the available evidence, we may 
reasonably assume that the marriage of Chandra-gupta and 
Kumaradevi led to the amalgamation of the Gupta principality 
with the Lichchhavi state, and the epithet Lichchhavi-dauhitra 
was deliberately given to Samudra-gupta to emphasise his right 


of succession to the dual monarchy. 
So far we are on tolerably sure grounds. Rut the location 


of the two states is a matter of considerable difficulty. Both 

the Gupta and the Lichchhavi kingdoms have been located by 

different scholars in Magadha, with Pataliputra as capital, but 

these views are not supported by any positive evidence. Some 

light is thrown on this question by I-tsing. ‘This Chinese 

pilgrim, who travelled in India during the period 671-695 A.D., 

refers to a king Sri-Gupta (Chi-li-ki-to) as-having built a temple 

for the Chinese -priests and granted twenty-four villages as an 

endowment for its maintenance. This temple, known as the 

“Temple of China", was situated close to a sanctuary called 

Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no which was about forty Yojanas to the east 

of Nalanda, following the course of the.Ganges. Allan pro- 

posed to identify this king Sri-Gupta with Gupta, the founder 

of the Gupta dynasty. Unfortunately, this identification is 

by no means certain. For I-tsing places Sri-Gupta about ‘five 

hundred years before his time’, whereas the founder of the. 
Gupta dynasty cannot be placed more than four hundred years 
before he wrote. Allan does not take this as a serious objection 
against the proposed identification in view of the ''lapse of 
time and. the fact that the Chinese pilgrim gives the statement 
on the authority of a tradition handed down from ancient times 
by old men.” While there is a great deal of force in this 
arce tale NIE. 

!€GD, р. xv. 
E^ 
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argument, the chronological difficulty cannot be altogether 
ignored, and the identification of I-tsing’s Srr-Gupta With the 
founder of the Cupta dynasty, although highly Probable, 
cannot be regarded as absolutely certain. We may, however, 
accept it as a provisional hypothesis and regard the Original 


settled in Vaigali (modern Basarh in Muzaffarpur district) in 
the time of Gautama Buddha, and, though conquered by Ajata- 
Satru, they continued as an important clan, as shown by 
references in Kautilya's Arthašastra and Manu-Smriti, The 
Lichchhavis founded a kingdom in Nepal probably as early as 
the first or second century A.D. "Whether they still continued 
to occupy Vaisali and the neighbouring region is not definitely 
known, but.it is not unlikely, for reference to Nepāla in 
Samudra-gupta’s inscription proves that it was different from 
the Lichchhavi kingdom which he had inherited from his 
mother. On the whole, as in the case of the Guptas, although 
nothing is definitely known, the Lichchhavi kingdom of 

Ovisionally located in North Bihar With 


amalgamated by the marriage 


that of the Lichchhavis. We do not 
extended towards the west and the 
but it seems Probable that a consid 
Northern and Western Bengal Was included 


kingdom. Beyond this it is impossible to say anything more 
even with a tolerable degree of plausibility., 


1 HBR, pp. 69-70. 
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A strict and literal interpretation of the expression ‘five 
hundred years’, in the passage of I-tsing, would go to establish 
the rule of a king Sri-Gupta (or Gupta with honorific Sri, as 
is the case with the founder of the Gupta family) in Bengal 
in the last quarter of the second century A.D. Even if such a 
king really existed, . we do not know his relationship, if any, 
with his namesake who flourished about a century later. А 
daughter of Chandra-gupta II, married to a Vakataka prince, 
is said to have belonged to Dhāraņa-gotra which must conse- 
quently have been the gotra of the Gupta family. It has been 
suggested from this that they may have been related to queen 
Dharini, the chief consort of Agnimitra.’ But this is highly 
problematical. On the whole it is impossible, at the present 
state of our knowledge, to say anything about the antecedents 
of the royal family founded by Maharaja Gupta. Reference 
May be made in this connection to two seals, one with the 
legend Gutasya (in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit) and the other 
with the Sanskrit legend “‘Sriguptasya’’.? Both of these, or at 
least the latter, might belong to the founder of the Gupta 
family, but this is by no means certain. 

The third king Chandra-gupta I is undoubtedly the first 
bowerful king of the family who extended its power and prestige 
to a considerable extent. But beyond his marriage with the 
Lichchhavi princess, and the assumption of the title Maharaja- 
dhiraja, we hardly possess any definite information about him. 
It is generally assumed that he founded a new era, dating from 
his coronation, which took place on December 20, 318 A.D., or 
February 26, 320 A.D. according to different calculations of the 
exact epoch of the Gupta Era. But there is nothing to prove 
definitely that it was he who founded this era. It merely rests 
оп the belief that he was a very powerful king and his two 
Dredecessors were too insignificant to found an era. Both these 


== 


1 PHAI.* 443 fn. š 
1 7ЕА$, 1901, p. 99; 1905, p. 814. 
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assumptions are highly probable but lack convincing proof. 
At the same time we should not lose sight of the possibility 
that the era commemorates the accession of Samudra-gupta who 
is definitely known to have established a vast empire. ‘This 
theory finds support in the two copper-plate grants of Samudra- 
gupta found at Nalanda and Gaya and dated respectively in the 
years 5 and o. The genuineness of these two plates is certainly 
not above suspicion, but it is difficult to assert positively that 
at least the first of these is a forged one.’ If, therefore, we 
believe that it was issued in year 5 of Samudra-gupta, it would 
be more reasonable to regard the Gupta era as commemorating 
the year of Samudra-gupta’s accession, rather than that of his 
father. In any case we should not forget that the almost 
unanimously accepted view that Chandra-gupta -I founded the 
Gupta era is at best a reasonable and probable hypothesis, but 
by no means an established fact. 

It is difficult to form an 
Gupta kingdom under Chandra-gupta I. 
included the greater Patt of Bihar and al 


portion of U. Р. and Bengal. `But any attempt to define it 
more precisely is beset with difficulties. 


It has: 
the people of 
of the hated Scythian foreigner,” 
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after three centuries of subjection and foreign oppression’’.* 
Such speculations are useless," and for the present we may 
sum up the position somewhat as follows :— 

"Towards the close of the third and the beginning of the 
fourth century A.D. there was no paramount political power in 
Northern India, and it presented the spectacle which usually 
follows the disintegration of an empire. The whole country 
was divided into a number of independent states both monar- 
chical апа non-monarchical. 'Two of these in Eastern India, 
viz., the Lichchhavi state and the principality founded by 
Gupta, were united by a marriage alliance, and Chandra-gupta I, 
grandson of Gupta and son of Ghatotkacha, ruled over a power- 
ful kingdom which probably included not only the modern 
province of Bihar but also parts of U. P. and Bengal. He 
signalised his increased power and prestige by .changing the 
title Maharaja used by his father and grandfather for the higher 
imperial title Maharajadhiraja, and probably also by founding 
an era. 

It is a pity that nothing is known of the heroic deeds by 
which Chandra-gupta paved the way for the future greatness 
of his kingdom. But one of his last acts, which perhaps con- 
tributed more than anything else in this direction, was the 
selection of his son Samudra-gupta as his successor, who built 


on the foundation, so well laid by him, a noble structure that 
has immortalised his family. 


1 AIG . 3, 5. j 

2 JS als ‘reconstruction (ABORI. XII, 50; JBORS. XIX, 113) of 
+he origin and early history of the Guptas, on the basis of the drama 
Kaumudi-mahotsava, though supported by some (JBORS. XXI, 77; 
XXII, 275), has been justly rejected by most other scholars (Aiyangar 
Comm. Vol. рр. 359-362; IC. IX, 100; IHQ. XIV, 582; Thomas Comm. 
Vol. p: 115; JAHRS. VI, 139). Still more illusory is a recent attempt 
(JBRS. XXX, 1) to write the Gupta history in detail with the help of 
a passage in Bhavishyottara-Purdna, which is a palpable modern forgery 
(IHQ. XX, 345). It is impossible to take all these views seriously and 
notice them in a sober historical work. 
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APPENDIX 


THE EX''ENT OF THE KINGDOM OF CHANDRA-GUPTA I. 


The idea that Chandra-gupta's dominions comprised Saketa 
(Oudh), Prayaga (Allahabad) and Magadha (South Bihar) is 
widely accepted. Tt rests upon a Puranic verse which is restored 
as follows by Pargiter : 

Anu-Ganga Prayagam cha Saketam Magadhams tatha | 

Etan janapadan sarvan bhokshyante Gupta-varnsajah || 
He translates it as follows:—“K ings born of the Gupta race 
wil enjoy all these territories, namely, along the Ganges, 
Prayaga, Saketa and the Magadhas." Тһе expression anu- 
Ganga (along the Ganges) is Somewhat Vague, and may be 
connected with the next word to mean all the territories along 
the Ganges, from, its mouth to Prayága. Some have taken it 
as a qualifying epithet to the three other place-names, but then 
ue ДЫ Par pana teri along the Ganges. 
МЫ ҮЛ Ма — uranic texts substitute “Сира” 

mananyajah' for “Gubla-uashšajal of 


the above Dassage. The Correspondir 5: in Vi 
pi in 
& prose pas age V Shyu 


by the Guptas, 
the territories, as enunciated in Pargiter’ 


1 DKA, p. 53 fn. 8. 
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described аз the rulers. It is prima facie unreasonable, there- 
fore, to think that the author of the passage had specifically 
the kingdom of Chandra-gupta I in view. Even taking the 
extended territory of the emended text of Pargiter, it may 
describe equally well the territory of Chandra-gupta I or that 
of Samudra-gupta at a certain stage of his victorious career. 
Some have even taken it as the-Gupta dominions in the period 
of decline after Skanda-gupta. In any case, considering the 
various difficulties of interpretation and uncertainties in the 
texts, it is hardly justified to assign too great an importance 
to the Puranic passage, and far less to rely upon it in deducing 
the extent of territory ruled over by Chandra-gupta I. 


& © CHAPTER VII 

> «HE FOUNDATION OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 
ХУ сМ Z 
N { т. SOURCES OF HISTORY 


With the accession of Samudra-gupta our knowledge of the 
political history becomes fuller and more precise. ‘This is due 
to a large number of records, engraved on stone and copper 
during the reigns of this monarch and his successors, which 
have been found all over Northern India from Bengal to 
Kathiawar. It has become possible with their help to recons- 
truct the chronology and the main outline of the history of the 
Guptas with a tolerable degree of certainty, 7 

Of Samudra-gupta himself we posses two records on stone 
and two on copper (Nos. 1-4)." The first two bear no dates, but 
the others are dated respectively in years 5 and о. The genuine- 
ness of these two dated copper-plate charters has been doubted 
by many, but so far at least as the first of them is concerned, 
grounds for this opinion, as stated above, are certainly -very 
inadequate. ` 

The inscriptions engraved on the Agoka Pillar at ‘Allahabad 
(No. 3) is by far the most important record not only of Samudra- 
gupta, but also of the whole Gupta series. It describes the 
political condition of India апа the achievements and personality 
of Samudra-gupta with such fullness of. details as is not to be 
found in the record of any other king of Northern India, with 
the single exception of Абока. It forms our principal, and 
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almost the only, source of information about the history of 
Samudra-gupta and as such requires careful study. 

This long royal prasasti (eulogy) of 33 lines was composed 
by Harishena, who held various important offices in the state. 
Although Fleet held that the record was incised after the death 

ere are no adequate grounds against the 


‘of Samudra-gupta, th 
natural assumption that it was set up during the life-time of 


the great emperor. 


2: SAMUDRA-GUPTA 'S ACCESSION. 


The fourth verse of this inscription refers to a memorable 
“scene in the court of Chandra-gupta I. We are told that, in 
the presence of a full assembly in the open Durbar, the king 
‘embraced his son Samudra-gupta, and overcome with emotion, 
with the hairs of his body standing erect, said, with tears in 
‘Thou art worthy, rule this whole world". The poet’ 
eclaration caused the joy (lit. made them 
of the courtiers (sabhya), it caused heart- 
burning among others of equal birth, who looked with sad 
faces at Samudra-gupta, the fortunate winner of the prize. © 

It is generally assumed that the above verse refers to the 
‘of Samudra-gupta as heir-apparent by Chandra-gupta. 
rpreted, the passage would rather imply that 
formally renounced the throne and anointed 
his son as king. It may, no doubt, be argued that the poet’s 
dramatic account was а bit exaggerated, and the words put in 
the mouth of the king were to refer to future events. But the 
emotion of the king, so vividly described, suits more with his 
abdication and final leave-taking than merely а formal announce- 
ment of his successor. On the other hand, the attitude of the 
king and the tense atmosphere prevailing in the Court might 
have been due to special circumstances which invested the selec- 
tion of the heir-apparent with an extraordinary interest. The 
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possibility of this is hinted at by the opposite reactions of the 
royal announcement on the courtiers and ‘others of equal 
birth’. It clearly implies that other princes of the royal blood 

had coveted the throne and these contending claims for 
Succession were exciting the public, and perhaps even disturb- 
ing the political life. In order to put a stop to all dangers for 
the present and future, the king, perhaps in the presence of all, 
nominated Samudra-gupta as his successor. But the view that 
Chandra-gupta I abdicated the throne in favour of his son 
Samudra-gupta is also not unlikely and is probably hinted at 
even in Ins. No. 4. 

The fact that the court-official Harishena referred to this 
incident, with clear emphasis on the displeasure of rival princes, 
although it happened long ago, may not unreasonably be taken 
to imply that it contains allusions to an historical event attended 
by important consequences. It has accordingly been suggested 
that Samudra-gupta’s brothers rebelled against him, and put 
Kacha, the eldest, on the throne.? This ruler is known to us 
only from coins which bear such a close resemblance to those 
of Samudra-gupta, that almost all numismatists have identified 
the two. Allan even suggests that “Kacha was the original 
name of the emperor and that he took the name Samudra- 
gupta in allusion to his conquests’, This is, however, by no 


Support the view that he 
headed à rebellion against the latter, 


` ABORI. IX, 83. М 
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being afflicted by his prowess. But the precise implications of 
these vague statements are unknown at present. 


3. SAMUDRA-GUPTA'S CONQUESTS 


The Allahabad inscription gives a very detailed account of 
the conquests of Samudra-gupta. It not only refers in a general 
way to the emperor's skill in a hundred battles which left scars 
of wounds all over his body, but mentions specifically the 
enemies with whom he fought. 

The seventh verse refers tó important military achievements 
of Samudra-gupta, but we are unable to understand the full 
implication, as part of the verse is lost. Mention is first made 
of his complete victory over two rulers named Achyuta and 
Nagasena, and a third, belonging to the family of the Kotas. 
This is followed by a statement that he took his pleasure at 
the city called Pushpa. The lacuna, caused by the peeling off 
of the surface of the stone in this part of the record, leaves us 
in the dark about the connection between these events, but 
the construction of the sentence makes it very likely that 
Samudra-gupta’s victory over the kings, at least the third one, 
is closely connected with his visit to the city called Pushpa. 
In other words, it was probably the victory over one, or all of 
them, that enabled him to take possession of the city. 

Both Achyuta and Nagasena are named later in the record 
along with other kings as having been exterminated by 
Samudra-gupta. Whether this result was achieved by the cam- 
Daign we are discussing, or by others at a later date, cannot be 
definitely decided, but the former appears more probable, in 
view of the use of the word unmiilya (to uproot) about them. 
Achyuta probably ruled in Ahichchhatra (near Bareilly) and 
Nagasena probably belonged to the Naga royal family of Padma- 
vati (Padam Pawaya, 25 miles north-east of Narwar, in Gwalior 
State). As to the Kotas, coins bearing the name have been 
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found in E. Punjab and Delhi, апа thev probably ruled in the 
Upper Gangetic valley. In view of the location of these 
kingdoms, it may be held that the city which Samudra-gupta 
took possession of after his great victory, was Kanyakubja, 
which was called Pushpapura in.ancient times. 

Pushpapura was, however, also a well-known name of 
Pataliputra, which is generally supposed to have been the 
capital of Samudra-gupta, and it is just possible that the poet 
refers to the triumphal entry of Samudra-gupta into his own 
capital after his brilliant military campaign. But it has been 
held by some that Achyuta, Nagasena and other kings attacked 
him in Pataliputra, and the new king had to fight in his own 
capital against a confederacy of kings that challenged his 
accession.’ Others have held that the Kotas were at that time 
ruling over Pataliputra and it was by defeating them that 
Samudra-gupta seized the city.* But there is no positive 
evidence in support of any of these views. Pushpapura may 
denote Pataliputra, but then we can hardly be definite about 
its connection with Samudra-gupta’s victory over the three kings 
named above. : 

After this account of the fist military campaign of 
Samiudra-gupta follows a long list of kings, states and peoples 
who were conquered by him and acknowledged his suzerainty. 
These are clearly divided into four categories, and thé relation 
of each with Samudra-gupta is described in different terms. 

The first category includes twelve states of Dakshinapatha 
(Deccan and South India) with the names of their rulers who 
were defeated and captured, and then liberated, 

The second category contains th 
Aryavarta (Northern India) 
Here we must presume that 


the dominions of Samudra 
aS 
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То the third category belong the rulers of five kingdoms, 
expressly referred to as frontier chiefs, and nine tribal states, 


who “paid taxes, obeyed orders and performed obeisance in 


person to the great emperor.” 
Before describing the fourth category which requires a 


шоге detailed treatment on account of difficulties in interpreta- 
tion, we may try to form an estimate of the einpire of Samudra- 
gupta on the basis of his relation with the states described so 
far. It is obvious that the dominions, directly ruled over by 
Samudra-gupta, included, in addition to the ancestral territories 
inherited by him, those of the rulers included in the second 
category. This is proved not only by the word ‘exterminated’ 
used in respect of these kings, but also by the fact that they 
are named without their kingdoms, unlike the South Indiar 
rulers in category I. Evidently these states are not named as 
they ‘no longer existed as separate units. But howsoever that 
may be explained, the omission of their names renders it difficult 
to localise the nine kings whose dominions were incorporated 
in the Gupta Empire.’ Of them Ganapati-naga was probably 
the Naga king of Mathura,* and Chandra-varman may be identi- 
fied with the king of that name whose. record has been found 
at Susunia in Bankura district, Bengal. Two others, Achyuta 
and Nagasena, have been discussed above. The dominions of 
the remaining five viz. Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Nandin 


1 tifications of kings and states mentioned in the Allahab 
Ж Xen ith discussed in detail by V. A. Smith (JRAS. 1897, Ep ge 
handarkar (ІНО. І, 251 ff.) and Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri 
The views in the text, unless otherwise stated 
D 
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ванна" does mot mention it, the existence of.a Nàga House of 
Mathurā, like that of Vidisa, is attested to by the Puranas. Dr. Altekar 
£ Ganapati’s coins in Mathura, while only a few coins 


found hundreds of Сапар ; 
shave been found at Vidifa. It is, therefore, more likely that he ruled in 
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and Bala-varman cannot be located at present. ‘The identification 
of the four states would show that Samudra-gupta’s dominions 
included the greater part, if not the whole, of U. P., a portion 
of Central India, and at least the south-western part of Bengal. 

‘The states in the third category also supply indirect testi- 
mony to the extent of the territories which were directly under 
the rule of Samudra-gupta. As the five kingdoms in this cate- 
gory are specifically referred to as frontier-states, it may be 
safely presumed that they bordered on the dominions directly 
under the sway of the great emperor. Three of these, viz. 
Samatata, Kamarüpa and Nepāla, are well known, corresponding 
respectively to South-east Bengal, Upper Assam and Nepal. Тһе 
fourth, Davaka, was probably situated in Nowgong district in 
Assam.’ The ffth, Kartripura, has been identified with Kartar- 
pur in Jalandhar District, and according to some it even com- 
prised the territory of the Katuria Raj of Kumaon, Garhwal and 
Rohilkhand. Some have, however, identified it 
between Multan and Lohni.? і 

Among the tribes whose states were also presumably on or 
near the frontier, the Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas апа 
Madrakas form the first group. The Malavas settled in various 
localities in Western India‘ after having migrated from the 
Punjab where they had fought with Alexander on the banks of 


the lower Ravi. At the time of Samudra-gupta they probably 
occupied Mewar, ‘Tonk and adjoining regions of S. E. Rajputana, 
The Yaudheyas inhabited the territory still known as Johiyabar, 
along both banks of the Sutlej on the border of the Bahawalpur 
state, but their dominions at one time extended almost up to“ 
Kangra in the north, Shaharanpur in the east and Bharatpur 


in the south. The Madrakas occupied the territory between the 


with Kahror, 


* Barna, Early History of Kümarüpa 2 1 
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Ravi and the Chenab, round modern Sialkot, which represents 
their ancient capital city Sakala. The territory of the Arjun- 
āyanas cannot be located with certainty, but if the group Malava- 
Arjunayana-Yaudheya-Madraka has been named in the record 
in geographical order, as is generally believed, the country of 
the Arjunayanas may be placed between Bharatpur and Eastern 
Rajputana, somewhere near Jaipur. 

The location of the other group of five tribes viz. the 

Abhiras, Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, Kakas and Kharaparikas is 
somewhat uncertain. The Abhiras had their main settlement in 
W. Rajputana which is called Abiria in the Periplus, and we 
have record of Abhira chiefs both in this part as well as in 
Maharashtra. But they had another settlement. in Central India, 
Which was called after them Ahirwara, between Bhilsa and 
Jhansi. ‘This was probably the state referred to in the Allahabad 
record, 
As regards the Sanakanikas, a feudatory chief of this tribe 
tecorded his gift on а Vaishnava cave temple at Udayagiri, a 
Well-known hill about. two miles to the north-west of Bhilsa, 
during the reign of Chandra-gupta II (Ins. No. 6). It may be, 
therefore, surmised that the Sanakanikas lived in the neighbour- 
‘hood of Bhilsa, but it would be too much to presume that they 
held the province of Vidisa." : 

Kakapur, а village about 20 miles north of Bhilsa, has been 
identified as the ancient seat of the Kakas," while the Khara- 
Parikas have been located in the Damoh district in C. P." But 
these identifications cannot be regarded as certain. 

According to the identifications proposed above this second 
group of tribes ruled over tetritories to the north and east of 
Bhilsa, If the tribes in this group have also been named in 
geographical order, the Prarjunas, about whom nothing is 
к ау г NUI A 

1 This view of Dr. Bhandarkar is inconsistent with his identification 


9f Ganapati-naga as a king of Vidiša. 
1 JBORS. XVIII, 212-3. 
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known, шау: be located to the north of Bhilsa, and in any сазе 
they probably did not live very far from this city. 

It may be noted in passing that the Sanakanika feudatory 
chief of Chandra-gupta II, as well as his father and grand- 
father, bore the title Maharaja, indicating that the Sanakanikas,. 
and probably other tribes in this.group, were not tribal republics,, 
as is generally supposed, but were ruled by hereditary chiefs. 

If we now consider the position of those states in the third: 
category whose identification is more or less certain, and regard 
them all as situated on the frontier, we may form a fairly 
accurate idea of the extent of the territory under the direct 
rule of Samudra-gupta. In the east it included the whole of 
Bengal, excepting its south-eastern part. Its northern boundary 
ran along the foothill of the Himalayas. In the west it extended 
up to the Punjab and probably included its eastern districts, 
between Lahore and Karnal. From the last named town the 
boundary followed the Jumna river up to its junction with the 
Chambal, and thence along an imaginary line passing by the 
West of Narwar almost due south to Eran. Ins. No. 4 definitély 
proves that Eran, in Saugor district, C. P., about so miles to 
the N. N. E. of Bhilsa was included in 


the dominions of 
Samudra-gupta. - 


: The southern boundary ran from Eran to Jubbulpore and 
thence alor the Vindhya range. This may be inferred from 
the statement in the Allahabad inscription that Samudra-gupta 
made all the Atavikarajas i.e., kings of the forest countries to 
become his servants. In two inscriptions in Baghelkhand, dated. 
in the years 199 and 209 of the Gupta era, king Hastin is said, 
to have ruled over Dabhala together with the eighteen forest 
kingdoms (atavirajya). "These were therefore contiguous to 
Dabhala which denoted the territory round Jubbulpore. The 
eighteen forest kingdoms may thus be taken to have denoted 
the hilly. tracts, full of dense 3 


forest, that exten d further 
towards the east, across the whole of С extended “further 


hota Nagpur: ` 
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The conquest of these hilly states undoubtedly facilitated 
the campaign of Samudra-gupta against the twelve kings of 
Dakshinapatha mentioned in category I. These are Mahendra 
of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahākāntāra, Mantaraja of Kaurala 
(Kerala), Mahendragiri' of Pishtapura, Svamidatta of Kottura, 
Damana of Erandapalla, Vishnugopa of Кайсы, Nilaraja of 
Avamukta, Hasti-varman of Vengi, Ugrasena of Palakka, Kuvera 
of Devarashtra and Dhanañjaya of Kusthalapura. Among these 
Vishnugopa must have been a king of the well-known Pallava 
dynasty, and Hasti-varman was almost certainly the king of 
the Salankayana dynasty whose record has been found at 
Peddavegi. The remaining kings are not known from any other 
source, but we are better informed about the location of the 
kingdoms named. Of these Kosala undoubtedly . denotes 
Dakshina-kogala (South Kosala) comprising the districts of 
Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur. Pishtapura is modern Pitha- 
puram in the Godavari district, and Kāñchī is Conjeeveram in 
the Chingleput district, Madras. The name Vengi, the capital 
city of the kingdom of that name, is still preserved in Vegi or 
Peddavegi, 7 miles north of Ellore between the Krishna and 
the Godavari rivers. Names of Erandapalli and Devarashtra 
occur also in the records of Kalihga kings, and these were 
probably situated in Vizagapatam district. Palakka has been 
identified with Palakkada, the capital of a Pallava viceroyalty, 
and was probably situated in the Nellore district. Kerala, 
Kottura, Avamukta and Kusthalapura cannot be located with 


| Fleet took the name of the king to be simply ‘Mahendra’, con- 
necting ‘giri with the placename Kojfura that followed. Вб 
Dr, Bhandarkar seems to be right in the view that Mahendragiri was 
the name of the king of Pishtapura (IHOQ. I, 252; Aiyangar Comm. Vol. 
р. 155; IC. IL, /61-02). This view is also supported by actual instances 
of personal names ending in 57? (IC. ПІ, 230). 

3 According to Dubreuil, the name of this king occurs in Vayalur 
Ins. (AHD., p. 61), but Prof. Nilkanta Sastri doubts it. (Cf. Ch. XII). 

s Prof. Nilkanta Sastri regards Ugrasena as a feudatory of Vishnu- 


gopa (Ch. XII). 
10 
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certainty. Vyaghraraja of Mahakantüra has been identified 
with the Vakataka feudatory prince Vyaghra whose inscriptions 
have been found at Nach-ne-ki-talai and Ganj in Central India, 
while some hold that he was also the ruler of the Uchchakalpa 
dynasty in Bundelkhand mentioned in Ins. Nos. 60-66. ‘The 


» while it would 
and in a region 
hich is separately mentioned in the 


gainst the proposed identification. It 
has accordingly been Suggested that Vyaghraraja ruled in 
Jeypore forest (in Orissa) which is referred to as Maha-vana, a 
synonym of Maha-kantara, in an old inscription,? 
Leaving aside this doubtful point it seems to be clear that 

in cottrse of his southern campaign Samudra-gupta passed 
outhern part of the Central Provinces 

to Orissa, and then proceeded along the eastern coast? up to the 
Pallava kingdom of which Кайсы was the capital. Doubts have 
been expressed as to his actually proceeding so far south, and 


nfederacy of these 


Southern princes somewhere further to the north. This, how- 


of Tondamandalam, рр. 13-19). 
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ever, is a gratuitous assumption, which seems to be belied by 
the detailed mention of the kings defeated by him. 

Having thus discussed the first three categories of states 
mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription we may now 
proceed to a consideration of the fourth. 

The fourth category consists of a few independent or semi- 
independent principalities. "Unfortunately the interpretation of 
the passage describing these has proved very difficult, both as 
regards the names of the states as well as the different kinds of 
homage performed by them. As regards the former, we have, 
in addition to Simhala and other islands, a compound word 
Daivaputra-Shahi-Shahanushahi-Saka-Murunda. The first three 
are well-known titles borne by the Kushan kings, and may refer 
to one of them. It has been urged, however, that they denote, 
not a single Kushan king, but three of the smaller states into . 
which the Kushan empire was divided, the ruler of each of 
them appropriating one of the titles for himself. Although 
supported by great authorities, this view seems hardly justified 
by available evidence, and the probability rather is that reference 
is made here to a Kushan ruler exercising sway over Kabul and 
a part of the Punjab, and possibly other territories further to 
the west.’ 

Of the two remaining words of the compound, Saka is a 
well-known tribal name, and we have positive evidence that the 
Saka (Western) Kshatrapas were ruling in W. India, and other 
persons of that nationality were ruling in and about Sāñchī.? 
As regards Murunda, some regard it as the name of a powerful 
foreign tribe, ruling in the Upper Ganges vallev,? while others 


ination and directly contradicted by the explicit statements in 
the Allahabad Ins. cf. also N. Sastri's vie. in Ch. XII. 

* CGD. pp. xxviii; PHAI. 4, p. 460; АТС. p. 24: Cf. supra. Ch. T. 

: E], XVI, 230; JASB. N.S. XIX, 337. 

3 CGD. p. xxix. According to the Chinese authority, the capital of 
Meou-lun (a word equated with Murunda) was 7000 li from the mouth 
of the Great River, which was undoubtedly the Ganges. Allan is, there- 
fore, hardly correct when he says that the Chinese descriptión of а 
capital seems to suggest Pataliputra 


pure imag: 
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hold that “Murunda is not the name of a tribe, but a Saka 
word meaning lord, which was used as a title by the Sakas, 


and after them by the Kushanas", and that Saka-Murunda 
denotes the Western- Satraps.! 


We may hold, therefore, 
the Saka and Kushana princ 
peoples of Sirhhala and other 
impossibile to be more precise. 


The words denoting different Кї 
by these states are :—т. tn 


that the fourth category includes 
es of the west together with the 
islands, and for the present it is 


в Garuda 
for the government of their 
Own territories (sva-vishaya-bhukti). On the other hand “батиї- 


<= = HM 
| EI. XIV, 292-3; JBORS. XXIIT 449. Ja 


to denote the smaller Sake, tulers ‘like the o» КОЕ ‘aka-Murunda 
Gadahara chiefs as well 


: pors. Хуш, 207; XIX, 1s Satraps’ (JBÓRS, XVIII, 210). 


different forms of 
nt groups of states 


BORS. XXIII, 44745). RS. XIX, 145). But this is very unlikely 
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We have discussed this category ат some length, for an 
accurate idea of the nature and extent of the Gupta empire, 
specially its relation with the outlying Saka and Kushana prin- 
cipalities,, depends upon a proper identification of the states 
named and correct interpretation of the forms of homage paid 
by them. In spite of difference of views, ‘attendance in person’ 
‘asking for imperial charters for the enjoyment of terri- 


and 
tories’, the two forms of homage, about which there is no differ- 
ence of opinion, would certainly imply that the Saka and 


Kushana rulers of West and North-West India acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Samudra-gupta. But whether this represents 
the actual state of things, or is a mere boastful rhetoric on the 
part of the panegyrist, it is difficult to say. The inclusion of 
even distant Sithhala- (Ceylon) and all other islands in this 
category raises great doubts about this interpretation, and we 
shall hardly be justified in taking the words of the court-poet 
in their literal sense without corroborative evidence. 

So far as Ceylon is concerned, we have fortunately an 
independent evidence of its political relation with Samudra- 
gupta. According to a Chinese text, Meghavarna, king of 
Ceylon, sent two monks to Bodh-Gaya to visit the sacred spots, 
but they were put to great inconvenience for want of suitable 
accommodation. То remove this difficulty for future pilgrims 
e holy place, Meghavarna decided to found a monastery 


to th 
there. He accordingly sent a mission to Samudra-gupta with 
rich presents and asked for permission to build a monastery and 


a rest-house for Ceylonese pilgrims. Samudra-gupta readily 
' granted the permission, and the Ceylonese king built a splendid 
monastery to the north of the Bodhi tree’. By the time of Hiuen 


Tsang it had developed into a magnificent establishment, with 
AO. Amis. 

1 JA. 1900, pp. 316 ff., 401 ft.; I.A. 1902, p. 194. The date of Megha- 
М is uncertain. Geiger (Mahavatnsa Eng. Transl., p. xxxix) see 
him between 352-379 л.р., but according to Mr. Parnavitana (cf. Ch. XIT 


he ruled from 304 to 332 A.D. Ў 
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more than 1,000 priests, and the pilgrim has described the rich 
decorations and massive grandeur of the buildings. Referring 
to the old history of its foundation Hiuen Tsang says that the 
Ceylonese king ‘gave in tribute to the king of India all the 
jewels of his country’. It is likely that Samudra-gupta’s 
Present as tribute, and construed 


a daughter’s hand being very common 
among neighbourly kings, Tn view of the great name and 
fame of Samudra-gupta, the i 


rulers might have thought it iti 
tions with him and strengthen them by personal visit or 
matrimonial alliance, This m 
atma-nivedana and kanyopay, 
homage referred to above. 
weaker states of the fourth 
limits of the mighty empire, maintained 
with Samudra-gupta and deliberately sought to win his favour 
and goodwill by . various measures which 

to a sense of royal pride and position 


atus. But it is diffi- 
evidence, that these 
the suzerainty of the 


Chandra may be taken 
gupta over the Kushan. 


to indicate the s 


Uzerainty of Samudra- 
аз. 


ESRAR, 
For these coins, cf. JRAS. 1893, p. 145. See also Ch, T. 
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The inclusion of ‘all islands’ in addition to Sithhala, in 
this category, is worthy of note. Although none is specifically 
named, it very likely refers, in a general way, to the Hindu 
colonies in Malay Peninsula, Java, Sumatra and other islands 
in Indian archipelago. As will be shown in a separate chapter, 
the Hindus had established colonies and kingdoms in these 
regions during or before the Gupta period, and the influence 
of Gupta culture is deeply imprinted on most of them. That 
there was a constant and intimate intercourse between India 
and these colonies is proved by Fa-hien’s narrative, and it is 
only natural that the Hindu colonists in these far-off regions 
would maintain contact with the most powerful empire in their 
motherland. Many of them must even have originally migrated 
from the different regions which constituted that empire. “The 
reference to homage paid by the dwellers of all islands need 
not, therefore, be treated as mere rhetoric, but may be based 
on actual relationship with some of them, the exact nature of 
which, however, cannot be ascertained. 

‘As in the case of the fourth category, there is some element 
of doubt in respect of Samudra-gupta’s exact relationship with . 
the rulers mentioned in the first. All that ‘is said in the record 
is that he acquired glory by the favour shown in capturing and 
then liberating the kings. The natural conclusion, of course, 
is that these vanquished rulers were re-instated on their throne 
as feudatory kings, and whatever might have been the actual 
terms imposed upon tach of them in respect of payment of 
tribute or other services, they at least had to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Gupta emperor and owe allegiance to him. 
But there is no specific mention of the exact status of these 
kings after their restoration to the throne. 

"The above discussion enables us to describe the nature and 
extent of the empire of Samudra-gupta with an accuracy and 
fulness of details which are rare in ancient Indian history. It 
comprised nearly the whole of Northern India, with the exclu- 
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Sion of Kashmir, Western Punjab, Western Rajputana, Sindh 
and Cujarat, together with the highlands of Chattisgarh and 
Orissa and a long stretch of territory along the: eastern coast 
extending as far south as Chingleput and probably even further. 


ble portion of Northern 
e, was directly administered 
by the emperor through his own officials. This was surrounded 
an almost continuous line of 
the north and east, and nine 
ed above. “he twelve con- 
also probably occupied similar 
Status. Beyond these tributary states, lay the Saka and 
West and north-west, and Ceylon 
th and south-east, whose rulers 
› 
not actually subordinate, maintained a submissive and respect- 
ful attitude towards their powerful neighbour and endeavoured 
` by all means to win his grace and favour. Thus was “the 
(whole) world bound”, 


as the courtly author puts it, “by means 
of the amplitude of the vigour of the arm” of Samudra-gupta, 


The organisation of the conquered territories reflects great 
credit upon the statesmanship of Samudra-gupta, The Allaha- 
bad inscription clear] inspired bv 
‘the vision of an all-L attempt the 
almost impossible ta 
his direct rule. 
central authorit 1 : 
tendencies of EN 5 i we 


а 


it is significant tha 
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hard to conquer and still harder to 
d British rulers of India were to realise 
he distant tribal states on the western 
e policy, specially perhaps as they 
were buffer-states against the foreign rulers like Sakas and 
Kushanas. By retaining these frontier states as faithful tribu- 
taries, he added to the defensive strength of the infant empire. 
The rulers of the states in South India were made to feel the 
weight of the new power, but were conciliated by a wise and 
liberal policy. Solid and lasting foundations were thus laid for 
a great imperial fabric on which the successors of Samudra- 
gupta were to build in future. 

"he vast empire was undoubtedly the fruit of numerous 
military campaigns extending oyen many years which testify 
to his prowess and military skill of a very high order. It is 
not necessary to suppose that he had to fight with every ruler 
or state mentioned in the Allahabad inscription, for many might 
have submitted without opposition. It is known from the 
coins and inscriptions that -? nudra-gupta performed an Asva- 
medha sacrifice, and no historical Indian ruler, either before 
or after him, had greater justification for this time-honoured 
ceremony and age-old unique method of establishing universal 
supremacy. But it may justly be doubted whether he scrupu- 


lously followed the prescribed method of letting loose the 
e extensive conquests were undertaken 


sacrificial horse and thes 

merely as the necessary prelude to the great ceremony. For 
t the Allahabad Inscription which describes 

these conquests in detail does nót refer at all to the Asvamedha 

Sacrifice, The probability rather is that the Asvamedha 

{ he close of his reign аз а 


V: t 
Sacri vas thought of towards i 
ы to signalise the wonderful results achieved by 


arduous military: campaigns of a long life. The statement that 
Samudra-gupta restored the Agvamédha sacrifice, which had 
long been in abeyance, cannot be regarded as correct, for we 


and Nepal which were 
retain, as the Muslim an 
at a later date. ‘Towards t 
frontier he adopted the sam 
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have many known instances of this Ceremony extending over 
the whole Deriod between Pushyamitra and the rise of the 
Guptas. 

Although the author o£ the pragasti refers to “hundred 
battles’ in which Samudra-gupta was engaged, he does not 
mention the number or sequence of these campaigns. Al] 
that we can reasonably assume is that the campaigns against 
Achyuta, Nagasena and the Kotas were probably the earliest 
in the reign. Although the campaign in South India is men- 
tioned next, it is difficult to believe that Samudra-gupta would 
have undertaken an expedition So far away from his kingdom, 
without bringing under his Sway (or finally settling the affairs 


4. PERSONALITY op SAMUDRA-GUPTA. 


K Samudra-gupta: 
possessed many qualificatio: zhi 
peaceful pursuits. It is 


unreasonable to accept all that 
Harishena Says of his royal ра{топ'з qualities of head and 
heart at its face value,* but, even making due 


exaggerations in royal prasastis 
Personality of Samudra-gupta, 
fitness of things, if, as he assumed the proud 
ni —À 8 


» по doubt is left 


Шергин: K; Mookerji has шаде a detailed analysi Н = 
sided genius and character of Samudra-gupta’ on WEM NI 
Scriptions and coin-legends (IC. IX, 77). But we shall hardly be justi- 
€d in accepting the expressions occurring in them at their face-value. 
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title of Vikramaditya,’ presumably in imitation of that king 
of legendary fame. 

Harishena lays special emphasis upon Samudra-gupta’s 
learning and wisdom, sharp and polished intellect, and above 
all his poetical and musical talents. It is specifically stated 
that he ‘established his title of king of poets by various poetical 
compositions that were fit to be the means of subsistence of 
learned people’. ‘There are also other references to his poetic 
works and poetic style. Evidently he was the author of some 
poems which unfortunately have not survived even in quota- 
tions. We are more fortunate in possessing a unique evidence 
of his skill in music in the shape of a class of gold coins which 
Dortray the emperor as playing on a lyre. 

The references to Vasubandhu in Buddhist works throw 
light on the literary patronage of a Gupta king whose identity 
cannot. be established with certainty. It is said by the rhetori- 
cian Vamana that the son of Chandra-gupta, known as Chandra- 
Drakaga, was a great patron of letters, and appointed the famous 
Buddhist scholar Vasubandhu as his minister. If Vasubandhu 
flourished in the fourth century A.D. and died soon after the 
Middle of that century, aS is generally held, we have to take 
Chandra-gupta as Chandra-gupta I cud regard Chandra-prakasa 
аз another name of Samudra-gupta. Vamana's reference to 
his patronage of letters would be quite in keeping with what 


Harishena says of the great Gupta emperor. 


HT from the title “$r Vikramah” recently found on 
m * This D interns Жл 136). Some scholars, however, do not accept 


been RET By Ms А. Smith in 
$ akusu held that Vasubanchu lived from about 
euh mE ВО 1905, pp. 43). Against ‘this M. Peri main- 
tained. BEFEO XI, 339 ff.) that Vasubandhu lived in the fourth 
an ( Е АН died soon after the middle of that century. This 
ee A.D. fally accepted. Takakusu opposed it and reaffirmed his 

is gene ies in honour of СУ R. Lanman, pp. 79 ff). For 


old vi dian Studies | i 
Other уур cf у: AT Smith, ор. tih 
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Harishena also refers to Samudra-gupta’s charity and 
kindness, even to conquered kings. ‘He re-established many 
toyal families, fallen and deprived of sovereignty, and his 
officers were always employed in restoring the wealth of the 
various kings conquered by him. He was a great patron of 
learning and by his liberal munificence removed the eternal 
discord between good poetry and plenty’. His devotion to 
religious duties and sacred scriptures is referred to, and he is 
said to be the giver of many hundreds of thousands of cows, 
evidently as gift to Brahmanas. 

The rich variety of gold coins issued by Samudra-gupta 
not only indicate the power, wealth and grandeur of his empire, 
but also give us some idea of his appearance and a fair insight 
into his personal qualities, ` 

The coins of Samudra-gupta show 
different types, five of w 
life and reign: 


no less than six 
hich are distinctly characteristic of his 
Three of them represent him in his military 
aspect. In one he stands fully dressed, with a bow on the 


In addition to the passage of Vaman 
text we have reference to Vasubandhn’s 
Parainartha’s biography of th 
summed up as follows :— 


King V ramüditya of Ayodhya became a patron of Buddhisin on 
account of Vasubandhu's success in religious activity. He sent his 
crown-prince Baladitya to Vasubandhu to learn Buddhism, and the 
queen, too, became one of his disciples. 
king Bālāditya in conjunction with his queen-mother invited Vasu- 
bandhu (who had Бопе to his native place, Peshawar) to Ayodhyà and 
1905, pp. 33 ff). 

1 ya and Baladitya refer to 
Possible to qnm, them so long 


па referred to above in the 
relation with the Guptas in 
at Buddhist scholar, which may be 


statement in Paramartha’s 
үт mas the residence 
: Уа. It has been infer: 

from this that the Imperial Guptas had a seco vs 


1 l capital at Ayodh ya, 
for which, however, there is no other evidence, 7. E did 


named Baladitya (CII. III, 284). It is 


andhu's patron belonged to this 
уа. 3 


Fc 


E. EAM. 


y 
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left and an arrow on the right hand, with the legend “having 
conquered the earth, the invincible one wins heaven by good 
deeds." In another, he holds a battle-axe with the legend, 
“wielding the axe of Kritanta (the god of death), the uncon- 
quered conqueror of unconquered kings is victorious." In 
the third the king, wearing turban and waist-cloth, is 
trampling on a tiger which falls backwards as he shoots it, 
with bow in right hand and the left hand drawing its string 
back behind left ear. The legend refers to the king as ‘having 
the prowess of a tiger’. There can be hardly any doubt that 
these figures of the king are drawn from real life, and the same 
thing is true of the fourth type in which the king, wearing 
Waist-cloth, is seated cross-legged on a couch, playing on а 
Vina (lute or lyre) which lies on his knees. The legend оп this 
type of coins simply gives his name without any reference to 
his martial exploits- The fifth type of coins (Pl. III, r) com- 
memorates the 4$vamedha sacrifices. It shows, on one side, a 
Spirited horse standing before a sacrificial post, and on the 
Other the figure of the queen-empress. The legend on this 
type reads: “The king of kings, having conquered the earth, 
Wins heaven, being the performer of ASvamedha."' These five 
types of coins thus symbolise the warlike and peaceful pursuits 
of the king, and form a suitable and illustrative commentary 
on his prowess and military glory as well as his versatile 
genius, so ably described in the Allahabad inscription. It is 
interesting to note also how the legend corresponds to the 
Particular aspect of the king figured on each type of coins, 
and gives expression to the bravery and heroisin of the king as 
Well as his great military genius. The personal appearance of 

judge from his figure on the coins,’ 


the king, so far as we can | ‹ 
is also fully in keeping with the ideal we otherwise form of 


T деа description of the coins, cf. ССР. pp. 1-23, cvii-cxii, 
Pll. quot а corrections of the legends on Ašvamedha coins of. 


JASB, NS., X, 255; ХІ, 477. 
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him. Of tall stature and good physique, his body is marked 
by strong muscular arms and a fully developed chest, 

The artistic exécution of the gold coins of Samudra-gupta 
gives us a foretaste of the wonderful progress of art which was 
to mark the Gupta period as the Classic Age in India. ‘The 
emperor Samudra-gupta, such as we know him even from the 
as a visible embodiment of 
т of the coming age which 
As we study his coins and 
a king of robust and powerful 
matched by his intellectual and 


Samudra-gupta must have had a fairl 
died some time before 380 A.D. 


reign of his son Chandra-gupta 
It is difficult to determine, eve 
accession. It depends largely 
—who founded the Gupta era. 

Gupta era dates from the acce 


y long reign. He 
› the earliest known date for the 
II, and probably before 376 A.D, 
n approximately, the year of his 


If, as is generally assumed, the 
ssion of Chandra-gupta I, who 
married Kumaàradevi shortly afterwards, Samudra-gupta pro- 
bably did not come to the throne till about 350 A.D. 
can hardly believe that Samudra. 
prowess and ability and was selec 


Samudra-gupta. "Thus Allan places the accession of Cha dra- ti 
in 320 A.D. and holds that he married Kumā ап 


| 
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throne about 335 A.D., of even somewhat earlier, certainly 
implies that Chandra-gupta I married Kumaradevi long before 
he became a king or that he established the era long after he 


had ascended the throne. 
But, as already pointed out above, there is no positive 


evidence to support the theory that the Gupta era was founded 
by Chandra-gupta I or dates from the first year of his reign, 
and it is equally likely that the era dated from the accession of 
Samudra-gupta, the greatest of the Gupta emperors. This 
Would be regarded as almost certain if the Nalanda charter of 
the sth year be regarded as a genuine grant of Samudra-gupta, 
9r even a late copy of a genuine grant. 

There is one serious objection against this view. As 
Kumara-gupta I, the grandson of Samudra-gupta, was on the 
throne in the year 136 of the Gupta era, it would give a total 
Curation of 136 years to three generations which is far above 
the average. The objection applies almost equally to the 
Current view that Samudra-gupta ascended the throne in 325 
Ог 335 A.D. If the Nalanda grant prove to be genuine we have 
© accept it as a fact that three generations of Gupta rulers 
Teigned for at least 131 years, and there сап be hardly any 
Objection to the addition of five years to this total by regarding 
Xin dra-gupta as the founder of the era. It may be pointed 
Sut that although a period of 136 years for three generations of 
Wings is undoubtedly very high, it cannot be regarded as 
impossible, for we know that three generations of Western 
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Vaigalz xix: . Yet he places the accession of Samudra- 
Sint ee ean p- xxxii) when Samudra-gupta could not have been 
More than 13 or 14 years old. It is difficult to suppose that a boy of 
4 would be selected by the father as the fittest among rival princes. 
r. H, C; Raychaudhuri also holds that Chandra-gupta T ascended the 
throne in 320 and strengthened his position by a matrimonial alliance 
With the Lichchhavis (PHAI. p. 445), yet he does not rule out the 
Possibility that Samudra-gupta might have ascended the throne in 
5 A.D. (Ibid. p. 440). = 
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Chalukya kings from Vikramaditya V to Somešvara III ruled 
for 118 years. 

It would thus. follow that while there is much to support 
the view that Samudra-gupta ascended the throne in 320 A.D, 
or с. 350 A.D. there is little justification for the date 325-335 A.D. 
usually assigned to his accession. 


СНАРТЕК УШ 
THE EXPANSION OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE. 


1. RAMA-GUPTA. 

Until about twenty years ago it was unanimously held that 
the great emperor Samudra-gupta was succeeded by his son 
Chandra-gupta II. Since then, the recovery of a few passages 
of a lost dramatic work, Devi-Chandra-gupta by Visakhadatta, 
has thrown altogether new light on this question.’ 

By piecing together the scattered evidences contained in 
this drama and supplementing them by isolated references con- 
tained in the Harsha-charita, Sanjan and Cambay copper- 
plates, and the Kavyamimanisd, some scholars have reconstruct- 
ed the story somewhat as follows :— 

Samudra-gupta was succeeded by his son Rama-gupta whose 
wife was Dhruvadevi. In course of a war with the Saka king 
he was closely besieged and placed in such a difficult position 
that, in order to assure the safety of his people,” he agreed to 
surrender his queen to the Saka king. His younger brother 
Chandra-gupta protested against this act of dishonour, and 
offered to go to the enemy’s camp in the disguise of queen 
Dhruvadevi in order to kill the hated Saka king. The stratagem 
succeeded, and Chandra-gupta saved the empire and its honour. 


2? The eum 
among whom the : 
CCII, pp. 201 ff); R. Sarasvati (IA. LII, pp. 181 ff); A. S. Altek 

Dp. 2010. Xv, 1360); R. D. Banerji (HIC. pp. 265), 


(JBORS. XIV. 3 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (Malaviya Comm. Vol. pp. 189 ff); K. P. Jayaswal 


201); N. Das Gupta (IC. IV, 

sily Magazine, II, 
? (Prakyitinam 

the Councillors". 


II 
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The incident must have raised him in the estimation of his 
subjects as well as of queen Dhruvadevi, and the character 
and reputation of Rama-gupta must have suffered a correspond- 
ing decline. There was an estrangement between the two 
brothers, and Chandra-gupta, Presumably afraid of his elder 
brother’s design on his own life, pretended madness, Ultimately, 
by same means which is not known, Chandra-gupta succeeded 
in killing his elder brother and not only seized his kingdom 
but also married his widow. 


of a number of 
complete picture of a 
de in the history of the 
ide whether the picture 
rely on the imagination 


names—Chandra-gupta (П) and Dhruvadevi— 
heroine of a drama whose author, 
of them, as some contend, probably flourished not long after- 
wards ;' and the essential parts of their story, on which the 
drama was based, are corroborated by two authoritative sources 
like Bana's Harsha-charita (7th century A.D.) and Ràshtraküta 
copper-plates (oth-roth century A.D.) originating from 

distant parts of India. On the other hand it has been poir 
out that the version of the story given by Bana and his с 
mentators differs from that known to the author of the Kā 
mimamsa, апа that details not found in the earlier ассо 
are added in the days of Amoghavarsha and Govinda 

| 


as the hero and 
even if not a contemporary 


two 
nted 
onm- 
vya- 
unts 


ye 


n (vi places Visakhadatta some time between the Gu 

d PE PRayaswal, Sten Konow and N. Das Gi 
an temporary of Chandra-gupta IL  Winternitz 
PECON OT gave it up on the discovery of Devi-Chand 
d its author to the sixth century A.D. (cf. B. 


p. 50). 


ra-pupta, and 
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Further, the story in itself, even apart from such supernatural 
elements as Vetāla-sīādhanā (goblin-worship), is not only un- 
usual, almost bordering on the romantic and incredible, but 
is also prima facic so much opposed to our knowledge of facts 
and belief in practices of the period, that nothing but the 
strongest evidence should induce us to place any credence in it. 

We have, for instance, a pretty large number of coins and 
inscriptions of the Gupta period, but they contain no reference 
to a king Rama-gupta, who must be presumed, according to the 
Story, to have ruled over the Gupta empire after the death of 
Samudra-gupta. Again, while the murder of a brother for the 
sake of kingdom is by no means unusual, the matriage of his 
brother’s widow by the rebel and the regicide clashes with our 
cherished notions about morality and social custom prevalent 
in those times. 

These objections are not unanswerable. It has been point- 
ed out. that neither Sastric injunctions nor social practices 
prohibited a marriage between a widow and the younger brother 
of her husband. But we should remember that the Sangali and 
Cambay plates definitely condemn the act and even describe it 
ав illicit intercourse. As regards the other point, it has been 
argued that as the official records give the genealogy, and not 
the succession of kings, the omission of the name of Rama- 
gupta need cause no surprise. The absence of coins is a more 
serious objection. But some have explained it away by 
assuming a very short tule of the king, while others have attri- 
buted to him the gold coins bearing the name Kacha, already 
referred to above. Dr. Bhandarkar holds that the name Rama- 
gupta, which occurs only once in the passages quoted from the 
Devi-Chandra-gupta, is a misreading of Kacha-gupta, the real 
name of the king, while Jayaswal regarded Kacha and Rama 
as two different names of the same king, 

These arguments in support of the Story are no doubt 
plausible, but certainly not convincing. There are, however, 
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other objections besides the two mentioned above. It is difficult, 
for instance, to believe that the inheritor of the mighty empire 
of Samudra-gupta could be so decisively defeated by a Saka 
king that he had no means of saving his army or kingdom save 
by consenting to an act, which would be regarded as the most 
ignominious by any king in any age or country, not to speak 
of the mighty emperor of the golden age of India who had the 
blood of Samudra-gupta running in his veins. A story preserved 
in the Mujmalu-t-Tawarikh has been seized upon as a suitable 
explanation of this enigma. It has been suggested that the 
king and his retinue were besieged in a hill-fort, and his army 
having been defeated by the Saka king he was at the complete 
mercy of the latter. But even such a situation can hardly 
condone the utter infamy and disgrace involved in the proposed 
means of escape from it. It should be remembered that we can 
not explain it merely as a caprice of a monarch, who might be 
imbecile or insane, for we are asked to believe that his action 
had the full approval of the people, even if it was not instigated 
by them. The code of honour in the golden age of India must 
be assumed to have been very different from the later and 
more degenerate days, when, in similar peril women, preferring 
death to dishonour, are known to have thrown themsely 
blazing fire, and men rushed out and fought till the 
t> the insult with the last drop of their blood. 

: These considerations Stand in the way of accepting as 
historical the strange episode of Rama-gupta, until at least the 
existence of this-king is established on unimpeachable grounds. 
While the story cannot be dismissed off 


ГЕР uc -hand, as altogether a ` 
figment of imagination, we must not rush to the other extreme 
of accepting, in toto, plots ot drama and popular tales as reliable 
facts. In other words, 


es in 
y avenged 


we must suspend our judgment upon 
the historical character of Rama-gupta, his fight with the Sakas, 


and the strange event which deprived him of his throne, life 
and the natural affection and fidelity of his wife. 
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In view of this, it would hardly serve any useful purpose 
to discuss at length whether the Saka opponent of Rama-gupta 
was the Saka Satrap of Western India or a Kushana king of the 
Punjab, and whether the battle took place in the Himalayas, 
or a place called Alipura (in the Punjab), or Nalinapura (near 
Jelalabad). 

These problems cannot be solved until further evidence is 
available, nor is their solution very material for the broad and 
general historical question that concerns us for the present. We 

.may therefore proceed to discuss the reign of Chandra-gupta II 
without any further reference to the episode of Rama-gupta. 


2. CHANDRA-GUPTA II. 


When Samudra-gupta died, probably in ripe old age, hc 
left many sons and grándsons behind him. Whether Chandra- 
gupta II was his eldest son is not definitely known. In the 
conventional Gupta genealogy, as recorded in royal grants and 
seals, the expression tatparigrihita (accepted by him ie. 
Samudra-gupta) 15 applied to Chandra-gupta II, whereas the 
corresponding expression applied to the kings succeeding him 
is tat-padanudhyata (meditating on or favoured by the feet of). 
This has been taken to indicate that Samudra-gupta chose him 
as his successor out of his many sons. The acceptance of this 
view would cut at the very root of the theory that Rama-gupta 
succeeded Samudra-gupta. But the two phrases indicating the 
relationship of two successive kings may be taken as merely 
conventional expressions of good-will and respect without im- 
plying anything more about special selection or immediate 
succession. We should not, therefore, definitely infer, without 
any corroborative evidence, that Chandra-gupta II “was chosen 
out of many sons by his father as the best fitted to succeed him” 
though this is by no means unlikely. à 

Chandra-gupta had a second name Deva and is referred 
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to as Deva-gupta, Deva-raja or Deva-éti. His mother's name 


is Dattadevi and we know the names of two of his queens 
Dhrüvadevi (or Dhruvasvamini) and Kuveranüga. He is styled 


ТЇШЇН ҮЙ aud was evidently a staunch devotee af the 


Vaishnava faith. 

Six records (Nos: 5-10) of the ti sf Chandra ota 11 are 
known 30 i0: Е nq ШЇ ЇЇ BU DNO Ө, e dated 
in the year 61 of the Gupta era, corresponding to A.D. 480. 


The inscription also contains his regnal year. Unfortunately 


t 
m BALL SE Vus seus (0 (ИДЕЕЙ, SIS the regnas уяу БУЙ 
be sead wit absolute sextainty. Some have read it as ‘brathame? 
Mt aut orte urine (оти), Tie latier reading seama 
Wars probable, and accordingly Chandva-custe’s Accession 
Wala Fall in A.D. 376-7. "Phe inscription proves that on this 
date Mathura formed ап integral 
Tt this stretched beyond the Jum 


visionally accepted a 


PALI ЇЇ ҮҮ ТЇЙШЇГЇ. ЇШЇП ii 


his father’s military career and went out in a campaign of con- 
“quest. aes in un ae pa two miles to the north- 
west o| ilsa, was dedicated to Sambhu by YVitasena a 
‘minister of peace and wat’ of Chatidta-eupta i. It ULT 
in the short inseripHon (Na. тө), Teesrüing this gift, that the 
minister Was an inhabitant of Pataliptites, and had accompanied | 
his royal master to Udayagiri while the latter was ‘seeking to 
conquer the whole world’. This undoubtedly refers to a military 
campaign undertaken by Chandra-gupta IT towards the soutli- 
western part of the empire. 
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‘The great success achieved by the Gupte ешрёгөг is in- 
directly attested by coins. It is a significant fact that the long 
series of coins testifying to the almost unbroken rule of the 


Western Kshatrapas for more than three hundred years comes 
97 and is replaced by coins 


i gn gud DENIER Ar: ges ena 
of es design n ү, Pu dipl i. MN; tha » 
deut at Chandra-cupta TT extinguished the power of the 
Toni antt ае Wer deeem Tuh ў 
undoubtedly the main result of the military „айы ay 


he had undertaken ‘to conquer the world’, as his minister so 


ШИИ УАЛИ ЖИН 

in а: jdition to de кад at #8 RE ц, we dave 
Ша CY UN be apo Chand cues u 
Жуда. Mabina & fewdeterr of Chandragupta H m the 
year 82 (=А.Э. 49:2) Another inscription. (No. 8), dated 
93 SA,D, 41213), records some donations to the great 
Жү Vihara at Banchi by Anitakirddava, who was aii 
oficial of Chandra-gupta II, and ‘acquired banners of victory 
ИЙ ШЕР m ene 

The presence of а Haud), 4 mil: ged g Hinay 
officer of Chandra-gupta II in the same locality in Eastern 
Malwa may not unreasonably be connected with the protracted 
military campaign Of Chandra-gupta II which may thus be 
placed during the early years of the fifth century A.D., though 
it might have commenced even earlier, The coins issued by 
Chandra-gupta II in imitation of those of the Western Kshatra- 
pas bear dates in Gupta era of which only the first symbol 
denoting oo is clearly legible. These coins must therefore 
have been issued between A:P: 499 and 4:5 (when Chandra: 
upta had ceased to reign). Everything thus indicates that 
hama pipa p днее campaign Was planed, and the con- 
quest of the Saka dominions completed, during the сінь 
decade of the fourth and the first decade of the fifth century А.р. 

By this brilliant conquest the Gupta emperor not only 


ут] 
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put ап end-to the domination of the foreigners, who occupied 
the soil of India for the longest period, but added. the rich 
provinces of Kathiawar and N. Gujarat to the empire which 
now extended from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. 
The Gupta empire now controlled a large part of the Indian 
commerce with the western world and was brought into closer 
contact with the western civilisation. Chandra-gupta’s exploits 
naturally recalled those of king Vikramaditya cf Ujjain who 
is described in Indian legends as having expelled the first Saka 
conquerors of India more than four hundred years before. It is 
presumably in imitation of this legendary hero that Chandra- 
gupta, like his father, assumed the title Vikramaditya which 
gradually came to be regarded as a title of distinction by mighty 


rulers of India famed for their military exploits. It is also not 
unlikely that the literary references to Chandra-gupta’s wars 
With the Saka chief, revie 


wed in the last Section, contain an 
echo of this great victory. 


The claims for Chandra-gupta’s almost equally brilliant 
military campaign ir the north-west rest on less solid &rounds. 
A record (No. 67) engraved on the iron pillar which now Stands 
near Kutb Minar at Delhi refers to a king called Chandra, ‘who 
defeated a confederacy of hostile chiefs in Майра, and having 
crossed in warfare the seven mouths of the river Sindhu, con- 
quered the Vahlikas.’ As Vahlika denotes Bactria, we have’ 
to presume that this ki 


ng, who crossed the Punjab rivers and 
carried his victorious arms beyond the Hindu Kush mountains, 
was also in a position to fight, with equal success, 


against a 
powerful enemy in Bengal. Even if, as some hold, Vahlika is 
located in the Beas valley bordering on Kashmir, the military 
exploits of king Chandra must be regarded as remarkable. 

It is, however, difficult to терага as certain 


*For the different views on the identification of Chandra and the 


аһзепсе оЁ апу 
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undoubtedly more probable than the proposed identification of 
Chandra with Chandra-gupta I or Chandra-varman, but in the 
corroborative evidence we cannot definitely 
h these brilliant military exploits 
simply on the basis of the record on the iron pillar at Delhi. 
The Kushana type of coins, with the name Chandra, however, 
indicates his supremacy in the N. W. Frontier Province. 

No political event of the reign of Chandra-gupta II, 
except his conquest of the Saka territory, is known with 
certainty." But'some of his matrimonial alliances might have 
some political significance. He married Kuberanaga, a daughter 
of the Naga family, and the issue of this marriage, his daughter 
Prabhavati, Was married to the Vakataka king Rudra-sena H. 
The Nāgas, as noted above, were a powerful ruling clan and 
a marriage alliance with them might have been of great use to 
lidating the newly established imperial 


Chandra-gupta in conso : 
position of the Guptas. Аз regards the Vakataka king, it has 
been rightly pointed out by V. А. Smith? that the geographical 


position of his kingdom was such that “һе could be of much 
service or disservice to the northern invader of the dominions 
of the Saka satraps of Gujarat and Surashtra.” The assistance 
which Chandra-gupta II possibly derived from the Vakatakas 
and his influence over that kingdom have already been discussed 
above (Che V). It is not, therefore, an unreasonable assump- 
tion that these matrimonial alliances were deliberately made 
with a political motive. If we remember how marriage of 
Chandra-gupta I with a Lichchhavi princess had enabled the 


PM pM TM. o 
3 ME SBL. IX, 179. In addition to tl 
location ot V aHlika cf. JRA › оп to the references 
contained therein ct. 1. ZIV, 367; JAHRS. X, 86; JIH. XVI, 13. 
iMr, J. Ratnakar describes (IHQ. III, 719) a stone horse found at 
a village named Nagawa in the south-east corner of Benares. The 
short record on it is read by him as Chandramgu (whom he identifies 
with Chandra-gupta ID. But the published fascimile does not support 
the reading, and we cannot, therefore, credit Chandra-gupta II with 
the performance of an Аќуашейһа sacrifice. 
XRAS. 1914, p. 324- 


credit Chandra-gupta II wit 
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Guptas to rise to a position of supremacy, and Samudra-gupta 
regarded the offer of a daughter as a normal feature of his 
feudatories’ relationship with himself, we may well believe 
that ‘the mattimonial alliance played no insignificant part in 
the foreign policy of the Guptas' An inscription of the 
Kadamba ruler Kakustha-varman of Kuntala 
in the Bombay Presidency) tells us that hi 
married to the Gupta and other kings. 
that Chandra-gupta IT arranged a marria 
the daughter of Kakustha-varman, the most powerful ruler of 
the family’. Although we cannot be sure whether the alliance 
was arranged by Chandra-gupta II or his successor, it also 
Proves the traditional policy of the Guptas to form matrimonial 
alliances with the most Powerful and distinguished royal 
families in different parts of India. 


Chandra-gupta II 
copper. 


(Kanarese country 
s daughters were 
It has been suggested 


introduced a Currency in silver and 
His gold coins, like those of his father, reflect the 
Pomp, power and grandeur of the empire, 


also his striking personality. Some of his 
those of his father, but the difference is si 
‘one type the king is represented as slayin, 
instead of a tiger, as on his father’s coin. 

coins refer to him as Sittha-vikrama (hay 
lion) and "Narendra-chandra? Or best 


and to some extent 
coin-types resemble 
Snificant. Thus ip. 
g а lion (PI. III, 2) 
The legends on these 
ing the Prowess of a: 
of kings, umconquered in 
r tiger probably represi 
are available, 

e lyre-type of his father, 


à ) : ents 
his conquest of Gujarat where lions 


type of coins tesemble th 


— 


d 1 2 > :of! 
fhese, and their connection with Chandra gh tala king. The value:o 


tain (cf. PHAI.‘ p. 475, fn. 2) cf. Chs. V e are, however, uncer- 


ge between his son апа: 


4 
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of а via or lyre he holds a flower in uplifted right hand and 
the legend 'raüpakriti probably emphasises his intellectual and 
physical eminence, or his artistic sense. In a new type of coin 
Introduced by Chandra-gupta II the king is represented as 
Standing with left hand on sword-hilt, while a dwarf-attendant 
holds a parasol over his head. Here the umbrella is no doubt 
the insignia of universal sovereignty. In another new type the 
king rides on a fully caparisoned horse and holds a bow or a 
Sword. ‘This type, which was used extensively, and the lion- 
Slayer type, with its numerous varieties, probably reflect the 
Dersonal habits of the king, but the couch-type shows that, like 
his father, his martial spirits were not incompatible with an 
artistic апа intellectual temperament. It is perhaps not with- 
out significance that in his coins, the figure of a throned goddess, 
derived from foreign coinage, was finally replaced by the purely 


Indian type of а goddess. 

As moted above, Chandra-gupta II assumed the title 
Vikramaditya, which, along with Vikrama and Vikramañka, 
occurs in'his coin legends. It is held by many scholars that 
he is the original of the legendary king Vikramaditya who is 
Said to have defeated the Sakas, ruled at Ujjayini, and founded 
an era (Vikrama Sarnvat) in 58 В.С. Chandra-gupta п defeated 
the Saka Satraps and his association with Ujjayini is rendered 
Probable by his long stay jn Malwa in connection with his fight 
against them. Without entering into the debatable question 
Whether there was а king Vikramaditya in 58 B.C., it may be 
regarded as probable that one cycle of the legends concerning 
him refers to Chandra-gupta II, and in this category we may 
include the presence of the famous poet Kalidasa in his court. 
It should be remembered, however, that the title Vikramaditya 
ably by Samudra-gupta, and certainly 


Was also assumed, prob 
by at least two successors of Chandra-gupta II viz., Skanda- 
gupta and Püru-gupta (or Budha-gupta). It is, therefore, 


equally likely that the cycle of legends, referred to above, 
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reflects the Gupta age as a whole rather than the reign of an 
individual Gupta king. Y з 

Reference шау be made to some feudatories of Chandra- 
gupta II. One of them is Maharaja Trikamala, known from 
an inscription, dated year 64, engraved on the image of a 
Bodhisatva at Gaya’. Another feudatory was Svamidasa, ruler 
of Valkha, probably situated somewhere in Central India, who 
issued a land-grant in the year 67. Maharaja Sri Visvamitra- 
Svāmī, whose name occurs on a seal found at Besnagar, was also 
probably a feudatory chief of Chandra-gupta II." 

The last known date of Chandra-gupta II is 93 (7412-3 
^.D.), and he could not have ruled much longer, as his son was 
on the throne in 96 (—415-16 A.D.) He thus enjoyed a fairly 
long reign of more than thirty-six years. His reign saw the 
consolidation of the Gupta empire, and if we may credit the 
stories about Vikramaditya as applicable to him, it also 
witnessed an'outburst of intellectual activity 
the Gupta age, the classical age or the gold 

An idea of the peace and prosperity prev. 
empire may be had from the accou 
Fa-hien who travelled through Chan: 
for more than six years. 


which has made 
en age of India. 
ailing in the vast 
nt of the Chinese pilgrim 
dra-gupta’s wide dominions 


Unfortunately Fa-hien does not give 
any account of the political condition of India, —he does not 


pta emperor. Still 
Fa-hien's book i i i i 


o which reference 

of the period will 
also be dealt with in separate chapters. It is only necessary to 
emphasise here that the conquests of Samudra-gupta and 
Chandra-gupta II brought about that imperial peace and 
prosperity to which we mainly owe the 


1 ASI. 1922-3, р. 169. 
* ЕТ. XV, 289. But this is doubtful, cf `e 9. 
* ASI. 1914-15, p. 81. NEE ABORT. XXVR 


flourishing state of ` 
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art, literature and the other aspects of civilisation which dis- 


tinguished the age. 


KUMARA-GUPTA iu 


dra-gupta П, his son Kumara-gupta, 
ascended the throne about 414 A.D., 


and enjoyed a long reign of more than forty years. No less 
than thirteen records of his reign (Nos. 12-24) have come to 
light, the largest number that we possess of any Gupta ruler. 
Although they do not throw much light on the events of his 
teign, they convey in a general way that he maintained intaet 
the vast empire that he had inherited from his father. ‘This 


Conclusion is also supported by the finds of numerous coins of 
as far as Ahmadabad and Bhaunagar. 


his in Western India, 
The coins further prove that Kumara-gupta, like his grandfather, 
Performed an Aégvamedha sacrifice. A large hoard of Kumara- 
Bupta's coins, found at Satara in Bombay, has been taken by 
Some as a possible indication of Gupta influence in the South- 
Western Deccan’, though obviously we cannot draw any definite 
Conclusion from this or the find of 13 coins of his at Ellichpur. 
Kumara-gupta issued several new types of gold coins, one 
Kartikeya riding on his peacock on the 


of which depicts у 
teverse, and the king feeding a peacock on {һе obverse. Не 
extended the silver coinage and introduced it for the first time 


in the central provinces of the empire where the peacock was 


substituted for Garuda оп the хеуеге of the coins. It appears 
his coins that he assumed the title 


from the legends О! ч 

Mahendraditya, ап he 15 referred to as Sri-Mahendra, 

Mahendra-sithha, Asvamedha-Mahendra etc. . 
5 һауе preserved the names of some of his . 


The inscription : 
feudatories and governors: Chatotkacha-gupta, a member of 


On the death of Chan 
born of queen Dhravadevi, 


1 


рр. 475 (fn. 2), 480. 
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the royal family, апа probably a son or brother of the emperor, 
was ruling in E. Malwa with jurisdiction over ыш 
about so miles to the north-west of Eran (Ins. No. 17). He 
was probably the governor of Airikina (Eran) known to be a 
Gupta province (Pradeía) in the time of Samudra-gupta (Ins. 
No. 4). Further west, Bandhuvarman, probably also a feuda- 
tory chief, was ruling at Dasapura, Mandasor in Western 
Malwa (Ins. No. 52). The emperor’s younger proier Govinda- 
gupta was also probably a governor in this tegion.” Another 
governor, Chirātadatta, was ruling over Pundravardhana or N. 


Bengal (Ins. Nos. 20-21). These records may be taken to 
indicate progress in the developme 


nery during the reign of Kumara 
of similar documents for the e 
accidental 


his reign. 

Whether the Asvamedha sac 
апу new conquests or 
the close of his reig 


nt of administrative machi- 
“gupta I, but as the absence 


arlier period may be purely 
» We may not regard it as a special characteristic of 


But towards 
disturbed by 

O determine, 
The passage in the itari illar Inscription (No. 3o), 
which is our sole authority for this notable event, is un. 
fortunately not free from difficulties, According to the reading 
generally accepted, the adversary of the Gupta emperor was 
the king of the Pushyamitras, but according to a proposed 
emendation of the text,” the hos referred 
to as enemies, If we adopt the reading ‘Pushyamitras’, it is 
not easy to locate the tribe. They are referred to in the Vishnu 


tile chiefs are simply 


1 The cases of Bandhu-varm; gupta have heen ‘dis- 
cussed in detail under the reign of Skanda-gupta, 


2 Fleet read the crucial expression as . Pushyamitraris— сна”, but 
noted that the second syllable of the name is damaged (CII. III, 54, 55, 
fn. 2). Mr. H. R. Divekar Proposes to read the whole. thing as ‘Yudhy- 
amitrámécha' (ABORI, I, 99 ff), = : 


an and Govinda- 
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Purana and probably lived in the valley of the Narmada or near 
the source of that river. But this is by no means certain." 
But whoever might have been the adversary (or adversaries), 
he was very powerful and his progress must have constituted 
a grave menace to the empire". The inscription expressly states 
that the enemies ‘had great resources in men and money’, and 
in course of his fight with them ‘to restore the fallen fortunes 
of his family’, Skanda-gupta passed a whole night on bare 
earth. In spite of possible poetic fancies and exaggerations, 
aves the impression that the Gupta emperor had 
met with serious reverses and was threatened with utter ruin, 
when Kumara-gupta’s son Skanda-gupta turned the scale in 
his favour by inflicting a crushing defeat upon the enemy. 
The poet tells us that this heroic achievement of Skanda-gupta 
was sung in every region ‘by happy men, even down to the 
children’, The sense of relief echoed in these laudatory songs 
may be regarded as а proper measure of the apprehended 
calamity. It is significant that in four successive verses, the 
Poet refers no less than three times to the ‘ruined fortunes of 
the Gupta family’, and their restoration by Skanda-gupta. 
This emphasises the serious nature of the crisis that was averted 
by Skanda-gupta, but its exact nature still remains unknown. 


the statement le: 


д. SKANDA-GUPTA. 


The aged emperor Kumara-gupta I died in the year 136 
=A.D. 455-6) before Skanda-gupta returned from his victorious 


campaign. Indications are not wanting that there were some 
SIT 

LTA, XVIII, 228. Tor other views cf. CDG. xlv-xlvi. 

Өлө i (es Raychaudhurt infers from the title ‘Vyaghra-pardkrama’ 
that Kumara-gupta probably invaded the tiger-infested forest territory 
beyond the Narmada, and the imperial troops met with disaster, which 
Was retrieved by Skanda-gupta (PHAI.' p. 480). But neither the assump- 
tion of the title nor the find of coins in the Satara district would justify 


Such an inference. 
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troubles over the succession, and the brother ant EU 
of Kumara-gupta probably set up rival claims for the throne. 


But the evidence is so vague and uncertain that no definite 
conclusions are possible. 


According to the royal seals Püru-gupta Was he ү g 
Kumara-gupta I and his chief queen (Mahadevi) Anantadevi. 
Curiously enough the royal seals ignore Skanda-gupta, 
while the genealogical portion, even in the 
Skanda-gupta (No. 30), refers to the chief c : 
mothers of his three predecessors, it is silent about. his own 
mother. 'Phis undoubtedly raises а suspicion that his mother 


did not occupy the status of a Mahadevi, though we cannot be 
quite sure on this point. 


It has been Suggested that his 
mother’s name was Devaki, but this view Tests merely on an 
analogy which the poct had drawn between his visit to his 
widowed mother after his victory and that of Krishna to 
Devaki This analogy might have been due to Similarity of 


and 
inscription of 
queens, who were 


regarding the omission of the n 
Bhitari pillar Ins., it is merely obs 
of kings are sometimes omitted? and ‘there w 
the mention of ordinary 

a lack of Appreciation of the main argument 
of the Mahādeyī uina 
in striking cont 
kings in ihe sa 


* Dp. 481 ff. 
Buments. Thus 
-Eupta's mother i 

е names of the 


ahadevts of car 
e looked upon as si nificant” 
It is true that almost all the facts, on which the hypothesis is based 
may be explained away in a different manner, h 
the view would not 


1 Ney were not, then 
_ be а mere hypothesis put a definite fact’ But 

nothing has been said to indicate that the Oposed view js 
able and a reasonable inference from the fact. 


efore us, 
a The analogy of the Banskhera and Madhuban Pas ы not, as 
has been suggested (РНАТА p, 83), take away the force of the argu- 
ment. For here Ràjya-vardh. is mentioned 
vardhana is said to be his anuja, the sep; 
is rendered unnecessary. 


and as Harsha- 
arate mention of his mother 
? Sewell. Hist. Ins; of South. 


India, p. 349; PHATA р. 480. 


ur mm 
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cirmustances! rather than similarity of names, and here, again, . 
no definite conclusion is possible. 

The same uncertainty prevails regarding the early events. 
of Skanda-gupta's. reign. Apart from the war of succession, 
if there were any, there are references in the Junagadh inscrip- 
tion (No. 26) to a struggle with hostile kings including those- 
against the Mlechchhas. This presumably refers to a series. 
of engagements at the very beginning of his reign, though 
unfortunately no details are preserved. The war with the 
Mlechchhas probably refers to his fight with the Hiinas which 
is specifically referred to in the Bhitari Pillar Inscription. But 
whether the Mlechchhas are the same as Нӣпаѕ, or were a 
different tribe, both the' records claim that Skanda-gupta com- 
pletely defeated these enemies. The verse describing the 
conflict with the Hunas, though mutilated, leaves no doubt 
that it was a severe one. The Нӣпаѕ who appear now for the 
first time in Indian history were destined to play an important 
róle which will be discussed later. For the present, it will 
suffice to state that they lived in Central Asia on the western 
border of China as far back as the second century в.с. In 
course of their migrations to the west one branch (or race) of 
them, known as the Ephthalites or White Huns, occupied the 
Oxus valley and conquered Gandhara. They destroyed this 
kingdom and set up а king who was cruel and vindictive and’ 
practised the most barbarous atrocities. According to the 
Chinese pilgrim Sung-yun, this took place two generations 
before his time (520 A.D.) It is evident, therefore, that not 
long after his accession to the throne Skanda-gupta found his 
x "LJASB. NS, XVII, 254 


? Allan finds an echo of Skanda-gupta’s victory over the Hii i 
а story of king Vikramaditya preserved in Somadeva’s оа sa 


. According-to it Vikramaditya, son of Mahendraditya, king of Ujjain 


aving succeeded to the throne on his father’s abdicati У 
hay n Е s ication, utferly: 
ROS the Mlechchhas who were overrunning the earth (CGD. P. Wi. 
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empire menaced by the onrush of these ba 
crossed the Indus, carrying devast: 
around. Where Skanda: 


rbarians who had 


us, that their leader 


o send equal defiance 
d Constantinople’, and that thirty 
years later they overwhelmed Persia and killed its king, we 


can well realise the value of the great victory of Skanda-gupta 
over them. All over the vast empire the people must have 
heaved a sigh of relief at the great deliverance: This heroic 
achievement that Saved his kingdom from the Scourge of a cruel 
‘barbaric invasion justified ` the assumption of the title of 
Vikramaditya by Skanda-gupta which we fing on his coins 
along with Kramāditya.? The continual Stress of wars during 


the reign is also reflected in the coinage. The gold coins of 
Skands-gupta are comparatively few апа belong Mostly to the 


1 According to a Buddhist text « 
Mahendrasena, who was born in t 


of the Ganges. Thi 


countries to the 
е young son of Mahendiasena led his father's Aor 
of two hundred thousand men against the enemy Whose soldi y 
numbered three hundred „thousand. T] i Soldiers 


Ne prince, however, broke the 

r ў ; j a On his return his fa 

him king saying "henceforth rule A and himself retired 

A 1 ing fought 

| 1 Y captured and > 

kings. It has been Suggested that this Story gives da aet e ue 

Tünas (IHI. P. 36). But no great 
kalpa, Skanda-gupta was also 

S well as the ikramaditya, was borne 
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archer-type. This as well as a depreciation in the purity of 
wold was possibly due to the financial drain caused by the war. 
His silver coinage was, however, very extensive and presents a 
variety of types. 

One type,of Skanda-gupta's gold coins is of more than 
usual interest. In it the king is represented standing with a 
bow in one hand and an arrow in the other; in front of him 
is the Garuda standard ; beyond it, on the right side, stands 
a female figure facing the king and holding a lotus in her left, 
and an uncertain object, probably a fillet, in her right hand. 
She was formerly identified as the queen of Skanda-gupta, but 
Allan regards her as Lakshmi, the goddess of sovereignty. 
Allan rightly associates this picture with the statement in the 
Junagadh’ Inscription that the goddess of sovereignty 'of her 
own accord selected him as her husband, having in succession 
‘discarded all other princes’. It is possible to interpret this coin 
as a memorial to the fact that Skanda-gupta did not owe the 
throne to the right of succession but to his own prowess and 
valour. 

Skanda-gupta is said to have appointed governors of 
different provinces (lit. all provinces), almost immediately after 
his accession. Special reference may be made to the appoint- 
ment of Parpadatta as governor of Surashtra. The restoration 
of the ancient embankment of the great lake or water-reservoir 
on the Girnar hill, which had burst in the very first year of 
Skanda-gupta’s reign, was a great achievement that redounds 
to the credit of the governor Parnadatta and his son Chakra- 
Pülita, the local Magistrate. They saved the country from a 
great disaster and the poet, echoing the voice of the grateful 
Peoples, lauded up to the skies the virtues and merits of both 
the father and the son, in a composition which is expressly 
Stated to be the ‘Book on the repair of Sudargana Lake’ 
‘Sudarganalafaka-samskara-grantha-rachana) (Ins. No. 26). 

More than usual interest attaches to another governor of 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE IMPERIAL CRISIS 


I. INTERNAL TROUBLES, 


our knowledge, to 


€ Imperial Guptas 
after the death 


number of kings 


other and definite dates, 
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ara-gupta I all of whom are also known 
from their coins. 
Kumara-gupta I = Anantadey; 
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likely that this Kumara-gupta is identical with the son of 
Narasithha-gupta bearing the same name. It is more reason- 
able to regard him as a different king, and he was possibly the 
son and successor, either of Skanda-gupta, or of Püru-gupta. 

Püru-gupta might have contested the throne after the death 
of his father.Kumara-gupta I, and in that case we may presume 
that he was defeated by his brother Skanda-gupta. It is very 
likely, however, that he seized the throne after the death of 
Skanda-gupta. In this case, and if Kumara-gupta II, of 473 A.D., 
be regarded as a successor of Skanda-gupta, it was evidently by 
dispossessing him that Püru-gupta could come to the throne. 
But ‘it is also not unlikely that Kumara-gupta II was a son of 
Püru-gupta and succeeded him after his death. 

In any case the reigns of Püru-gupta and Kumara-gupta II 
were ОШ and must have comprised а period of less than ten 
years between 467 and 477 A.D. 

Whatever we might think of the alternative views put 
forward above, it is extremely likely that the years immediately 
following the death of Skanda-gupta were full of troubles, 
hoth internal and external. Reference has already been made 
lo Chatotkacha-gupta, a member of the imperial family, who 
Was Governor of Malwa in 116 (—435-6 л.р.). He, as well as 
Prakagaditya, otherwise unknown, issued gold coins which have 
been assigned to this period. The case of Prabhakara, ruler of 
Malwa in 467-8 A-D., is also very suspicious as noted above.- 
The claim of the Vakataka king Narendra-sena to have exercised 
supremacy in Malava, Kosala and Mekala probably also belongs 
to this period. Due significance should also. be attached to the 
reference in the Mandasor Inscription of 472-34.D. to the reigns 
of many kings between 436 and 472 A.D. and its silence about 
the contemporary local ruler and also of the emperor (according 
to the current interpretation), in contrast to the meticulous care 
with which they are mentioned in regard to a past event 
‘Though vague and indefinite, the cumulative effect of all these 
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circumstances seems to point to a considerable decliue їп the 
power of the imperial Guptas, a conclusion strengthened by 


the 
lack of epigraphic or other evidence of a positive nature that 
the emperors Pūru-gupta and Kumara-gupta 1] Maintained, 


intact the mighty empire inherited by them. 
royal seals, only one short record of Kum 
has been found at Benares. This пе, 
tions is confirmed by the Positive ev 
offer a striking contrast to those of 
belong to only one type and man: 


Excepting the 
üra-gupta IL (No. 33) 
gative evidence of inscrip- 
idence of their coins which 
their predecessors, They all 
y of them are of very 


rude 
execution and debased Metal. It has been doubted whether 
the coins, very few in number, usually attributed to Püru-gupta 
really belong to him.’ The coi 


Ns no doubt show that Kumara- 
Kramaditya, and Püru-gupta (if the 


), that of Sti-Vikrama (or Vikrama- 
bably more 


gupta II assumed the title 
coins really belong to him 
ditya), but these are рго! 


indicative of pride and 
Drestige than real power. 

With the accession of Budha-gupta we are on a somewhat 
firmer ground in respect of the histor: 


story of the empire. Six of 
his records (Nos. 36-41) have 
beyond doubt that he ruled o 
ing from Malwa to Bengal. Wi positive evidence that 
the Gupta empire under him ex and in- 
cluded Kathiawai"Peninsul Sanda 
gupta. But a carcful co the records of the 
Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi Seems to indicate that the 
supremacy over that region continued during the 
Budha-gupta. 

The Maitraka dynasty 
Peninsula with Val 


Gupta 


which \ruled 


over 
abhi as its capital from 5 


Kathiawar 
00 to 770 A.D. has 


* Mr. S. К. Saraswati thinks that the gald coius attribuled by Allan 
to 'Pura-gupta' belong really to Budha-gupta (IC. I, 691-92). I have 
come to the same conclusion on a close examination of а cast of the 
coin. But the question caunot be finally decided till Clear specimens 
‘Of this Lype of coins are available, | 


— 
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left numerous rccords. We learn from them that the founder 
of the dynasty was Senapati Bhatarka-and his son was Senapali 
Dharasena. ‘The latter’s younger brother was Maharaja Drona- 
sinha “whose installation in the royalty by besprinkling was 
Performed by the paramount master in person, the sole lord 
of the circumference of the territory of the whole earth." It is 
evident from this that Bhafarka, a general of the emperor, grew 
to be an important chief of Surashtra, and was in a position to 
bequeath his power to. his son. But as they both bore the title 
‘general’, it is evident they did not assume the róle of indepen- 
dent kings. It was not till the time of Dronasihha that the 
paramount ruler formally invested him with the position of a 
feudatory ruler. "This conclusion is borne out by an inscription 
of Dronasimha himself dated 183 (=502 A.D). This officia] 
record “begins with the phrase ‘“Parama-bhattarakapadanu- 
dhyáta^, and shows clearly that Dromasimha still recognised 
'There is hardly any doubt that 

the imperial power can only refer to the Guptas." It is, there- 
fore, obvious that although the Maitrakas were gradually 
growing powerful, and the Gupta authority was declining, still 
the Gupta emperor was acknowledged as the suzerain in 502 A.D. 
ronasitha undoubtedly occupied a higher status than that 
occupied by Parnadatta, the governor ‘of Surashtra їп 138 


(=457-8 А.р:), but the province was not lost to the empire 
during the reign of Budha-gupta. 
In the Sarnath Inscription (No. 36), which is not an official 


record, the poet describes Budha-gupta as having ruled the 
earth (prithivim prasasati). Two of his governors of Northern 
Bengal, Brahmadatta (482 A.D.) and Jayadatta, record their 
allegiance to him (Ins. Nos. 38, 40) in the same phrases as were 
used before, but it is interesting to note that both of them are 
styled Uparika-Maharaja, instead of simply Uparika, as in the 


1 EI. XVI, 18. 4 
* This point has been fully discussed in IC. V, 409-10. 
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the Parivrajakas, makes it likely that they did not acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Guptas. But as the territory of the 
Parivrajakas lay beyond them to the south, it is just possible 
that the Uchchakalpa rulers owed allegiance to the Guptas. 

Leaving aside the doubtful case of the Uchchakalpa state, 
Budha-gupta may be regarded as having exercised sway .over 
nearly the whole of the Gupta empire as left by Skanda-gupta. 
It is obvious, however, that the power and prestige of the 
Gupta empire was visibly on thé decline. The fact that the 
feudatory Maitrakas and the Parivrajakas refer only in vague 
general terms to the paramount Cupta emperor is perhaps not 
without significance. It is also to be noted that the governors 
of Bengal and Malwa are called Maharaja, and in the first case 
we definitely know it to be an innovation introduced since the 
time of Kumara-gupta I. These tell their own tale. The coins 
of Budha-gupta support this inference. His gold coins, if they 
exist at all, are very rare. He issued silver coins current only 
.in the central provinces of the Gupta empire, and discontinued 
the type current in Gujarat and Kathiawar. In addition to a 
general decline of power, they prove his.hold over the central, 
but considerable loss of authority in the western, parts of the 
empire. 
As noted above, some of the coins of Budha-gupta are 
dated 175 (4904-5). On some of his coins, however, it is possible 
to read the date as 180 with or without a numeral in the unit's 
place, We may, therefore, hold, that Budha-gupta died about 
500 A.D. or shortly after it. 

'The death of Budha-gupta seems to have been followed by 
a disputed succession. We possess an inscription of Vainya- 
gupta dated 506 A.D. (No. 45) and one of Bhanu-gupta dated 

9 i Я х 
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3 C, V. Vaidya refers to a passage in Skanda-Pura >: 
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510-11 A.D. (No. 47), found respectively in E. Bengal and 
Malwa. The Copper-plate grant. of Vainya-gupta shows that 
Samatata, which was ап autonomous feudatory state in the 
days of Samudra-gupta, had lost that status and formed part 
of the dominions directly held by the Guptas. This probably 
took place long before the reign of Vainya-gupta, Although 
Vainya-gupta is styled merely Maharaja in his grant, he is given 
the full imperial titles in the Nalanda Seal (No. 46), and he 
also issued gold coins of the type used by the Gupta emperors 
after Skanda-gupta. There is, therefore, hardly any doubt that 
he belonged to the imperial family, 


and it is not unlikely that 
he was the son and Successor of Budha-gupta, though of this 
we have no positive evidence, 
Bhanu-gupta is known from 


a single inscription (No. 47) at 
Neither his Coins noy any royal 
seal mentioning 1 The inscription 
records how ef named Goparaja accompanied 
‘the mighty king, the, glorious Bhànu-gupta, the bravest man on 
the earth’, and fought a fa Goparaja died in this 
battle and his wife accom to the funeral pyre, 
on which the 
aS a memoria] Sati 
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"Büpta was the 
Whether he suc- 


or the two ruled the Same tine 


respectively over the weste 
it is difficult to determine, The là 
and this interna] dissensi 
downfall of the empire, 


-Büpta 
ht agair 


— 
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At this place unmistakably indicate this transfer of sovereignty. ` 
The earlier one (No. 39) dated 165 (—484-5 A.D.) records some 
pious construction by Maharaja Matrivishnu and his younger 
brother Dhanyavishnu during the reign of Budha-gupta. ‘The 
later one (No. 68) records the construction of a temple by 
Dhanyavishnu, after the death of his brother Matrivishnu, “in 
the first year while the Maharajadhiraja, the glorious Тога- 
nna of great fame, is ruling the earth’, It is evident, there- 
fore, that some time after 484-5 A.D., but within one generation 
of that, Toramana, who had already conquered the Punjab and 
Part of Rajputana, also made himself master of E. Malwa. 
The battle fought by Bhanu-gupta might have been cither the 
unsuccessful resistance offered to Toramàna, or a campaign for 
putting an end to Toramana’s occupation of Malwa. In the 
former case Toramāņa’s conquest of Malwa must have taken 
place in or after 510 A.D., and in the latter case, some time 
before that date. Unfortunately, the Eran inscription of Gopa- 
ràja is silent about the result of the battle. 

Bhanu-gupta, in spite of the high encomiums paid to his 
Bravery in the Eran Ins., remains a shadowy figure, and we do 
not know what was his position in the Gupta imperial family, 
or what part he played in the dark days of the Gupta empire, 


-It is not unlikely that he had freed Eran from the yoke of 


Toramana, for the Gupta sovereignty was acknowledged by the 
Parivrajaka Maharajas, who ruled in the adjoining province 
from 510 to at least 528 A.D: But it is Somewhat strange that ; 
if he had really achieved such a great victory it should not 
have been. expressly stated in the record while referring to 
him, 

In any case, for reasons just stated, we may hold that the 
Cupta suzerainty in this region was soon re-established and 
continued till at least 528 A.D. (Ins, No. 58). Fifteen years 
later, the suzerainty of a Gupta emperor was acknowledged in 
N. Bengal (Ins. No. 48). It is Obvious, therefore, that the 
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Guptas still ruled over the old empire from Bengal at least to 
Central India or E. Malwa. ‘The phrase 'Parama-bhattaraka- 
padanudhyata’ occurs in the records of the Valabhi ruler 
Dhruva-sena I who ruled till at least 545 A.D. All these indicate 
that the Gupta empire continued, at least in name, down to 
about the middle of the sixth century A.D. 

The genealogy given at the be: 


ginning of this chapter shows 
that Budha-gupta’s brother 


Narasithha-gupta occupied the 
imperial throne, and was followed by his son and grandson. 
The reigns of these three emperors may thus be placed between 


500 and 550 A.D. "This half-century saw the decline and down- 
fall of the Gupta empire, 


We do not know whether Narasithha-gupta was the imme- 
diate successor of his brother Budha-gupta. In that case we 
must presume a struggle for succession among two or possibly 
three rival claimants and a partition, however temporary, of the 
Gupta empire,—Vainya-gupta ruling in Bengal, Bhanu-gupta 
in Malwa, and Narasithha-gupta probably in Magadha. But 
it is also possible that Narasithha-gupta ascended the throne 
after Bhanu-gupta. 

Narasithha-gupta issued gold coins of a single type which 
show that he assumed the title Baladitya. It is possible that 
he is the king Baladitya who is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as 
a great patron of Buddhism, and the builder of a great sani gha- 
rama at Nalanda. Hiuen Т. Ї : 


_tsang also describes in a long story 
how he fought with, and defeated the terrible Напа chief 
Mihirakula. r 

An inscription found at Nalanda,’ and belonging to about 
the middle of the eighth century A.D., also refers to “Baladi e 
the great king of irresistible valour’ who ‘after h. ur d 
quished all the foes and enjoyed the entir netu 
great and extraordinary tem là 
i ... т. 


El. XX, 43. 
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doubt his identification with Baladitya mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang. Two independent sources thus confirm the tradition 
of a great ruler called Baladitya, noted alike for his prowess 
and construction of a famous sanctuary at Nalanda. His identi- 
fication with the Gupta emperor Narasithha-gupta cannot be 
regarded as certain, but seems to be very plausible. As, in 
that case, the chief event of His reign is his fight with the 
Нала chief Mihirakula, it would be convenient, before proceed- 
ing further, to describe at length the Нӣпа invasion of India 
and the political convulsion caused thereby. 


2. Тнк Hiya INVASION. 


The Huns. a band of nomad savages, lived originally in 
the neighbourhood of China. Advancing towards the west, 
they divided into two main streams, of which one was directed 
towards the Volga and the other to the Oxus. The activities ` 
of the former find prominent mention in the annals of the 
Roman empire and need not be referred to here, "The other 
band, originally subject to the Joan-Joan tribe, became power- 
ful in the Oxus valley towards the middle of the fifth century. 
From the name of their ruler's family they came to bé known 
as Ve-tha, Hephthalites or Ephthalites, and the Greek accounts. 
refer to them also as White Huns. ` 

Егош the Oxus valley these -Huns came down upon both 


1 The general account of the Hūņas is based on the following 
anthorities— i 2 

1. Chavannes—Documenis sur les Toukiue Occidentaux, pp. 223 ff 
2. Sir Aurel Stein—White Huns and Kindred tribes in the' 
history of the Indian North-western frontier; ТА. 1905, pp. 73 # 
For the Нйпа activities in India reference may be made to the 
following, though many of the statements contained in these 
articles require modification or are palpably wrong: IA, XV 
245 ff; 346 ff; IHQ. ПІ, I. ff; NIA. IV, 36. For Hüna coins cf. 
JASB. LXIII. Part I, pp. 191 ff. For the antiquity of the Hünas 
and their activity in Iran cf. Bhandarkar Comm. Vol. pp. 65 f 


13. 
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Persia and India. Skanda-gupta, as already noted above, 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon them some time between 455 
and 467 A.D., and saved his empire from their ravages. Persia 
Was at (first less successful. The Huns proved to be her most 
redoubtable enemy, and in 484 A.D. their king: Akhschounwar 
defeated and killed Firoz, the Sassanian ruler of Persia. This 
Success raised the power of the Huns to its greatest height, and 
towards the close of the fifth century A.D. they ruled over a 
vast empire with their principal capital at Balkh. But when the 
Western Turks became powerful in the middle of the sixth 
Century A.D, the Sassanian king Anushirwan of Persia made an 
alliance with them against the Huns. The allied power defeated 
the Huns and killed their king som 


567 A.D. After this the Oxus becan 
the Turks and the Persians and the 
the Hun possessions to the south of 


few Inscriptions to tl 
he 
defeat inflicted upon the Huns, contemporary Indian records do 
not throw any light upon their actj 5 


Two kings, Tora- 
d Inscriptions, are. 


» perhaps Correctly, but there is no conclusive 


evidence as to their nationality. 


Supplied by the account of Sun ү: 1 
-Yu 
sent by the Empress of the Mice опе ot mg 


i ern Wei dynasty in China in 
518 AD. Passing through . Udyana, Sung-Yun reached 
Gandhara in 520 A.D., and gives the follo 

country. ў 


wing account of the 


“This is the country which the Ve-thas destroyed. and at 
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wards set up a tegin' (prince or member of the royal family) to 
be king over the country ; since which events two generations 
have passed. ‘The disposition of this king (or dynasty) was 
cruel and vindictive, and he practised the most barbarous 
atrocities. He did not believe the law of Buddha, but loved to 
worship demons. . . . Entirely self-reliant on his own strength, 
he had entered on a war with the country of Ki-pin (Kashmir), 
disputing the boundaries of their kingdom, and his troops had 
been already engaged in it for three years. 'The king has 700 
war-elephants. . .. ` The king continually abode with his 
troops on the frontier and never returned to his kingdom . . ."' 
Somewhat later in date is the account given by Cosmas, sur- 
named Indicopleustes (Indian navigator)? an Alexandrine 
Greek, in his Christian Topography, which was probably begun 
in 535 but not put in its final form till 547 A.D. In one place he 
says; “Higher up in India, that is farther to the north, are’ 
the White Huns. The one called Gollas when going to war 
takes with him, it is said, no fewer than two thousand elephants 
and a great force of cavalry. He is the lord of India, and . 
Oppressing the people, forces them to pay tribute." After 
narrating some stories about him the same writer remarks: 
“The river Phison separates all the countries of India from the 
country of the Huns." Fortunately the author clearly Says, 
elsewhere, that the Phison is the same as the river Indus. ‘The. 
date to which this account refers carnot be exactly determined 
but may be placed between 525 and 535 A.D. 

As regards Indian records we have first the Eran inscription. 
(No. 68), referred to above, dated in the first year of Maharaja- 
аһітаја Toramana. Next, there is an inscription at Gwalior, 
dated in the 15th regnal year of Mihirakula (No. 69). The 


1 Beal, Records, I, pp. xv ff; xcix ff. Beal misunderstood the word, 

but the correct meaning was first pointed out by Marquart, cf. 

havannes, op. cit. : 

ana in English by J. W. MeCrindle (London, 1897), cf. рр. 368, 
-2. 
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name of his father is mentioned, but only the first two letters 
‘Tora’ can be read, the rest being utterly lost. It has been 
restored as Toramana. ‘There is another inscription found & 
Kura (Salt Range, the Punjab) referring to Rajadhiraja 
Maharaja '"Toramana-Shahi-Jaü.(bla, whom some Scholars 
identify with the king mentioned in the Eran Inscription, but 
others regard as quite different. None of these inscriptions 
calls these kings Huns or contains any reference to that people. 

We find an interesting account of Toramana in a Jaina 
work, Kuvalayamala, composed in 700 Saka (7778 A.) 
Toramana (written as "Toraraya in one manuscript), we are to! 


ld, 
enjoyed the sovereignty of the world, or rather of Uttarapatha. 
He lived at Pavvaiya on the bank 


of the Chandrabhaga (Chenab 
river). His guru was Hari 


“gupta, who himself was a scion of 
the Gupta family and lived there, 


Hiuen Tsang gives a long account of Mihirakula in con- 


nection with the old City of Sakala, which was his capital. 
“Some centuries ago", 


we are told, **Mihirakula established his 
authority in this town and ruled over India. 
the neighbouring provi 


took some interest in 


riests through 
of Buddha, and leave 
nothing remaining." 


The subsequent defeat o 


f Mihirakula by Baladitya, as told 
by Hiuen Tsang, will be referred to later, But the most 
important point to be noted is th: i 


7 1 ng places this 
defeat “some centuries ago” i.e., 


several hundred years before 


* Bühler held that they were different (EI. Y, 239), 
following Cunningham and V. A. Smith (ASB. LXI 
they were identical (IHQ. ХП, 531). 

* JBORS. XIV. 28 ff. 


but Sten Konow, 
I, 186), holds that 
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с. 633 A.D., when һе visited Sakala. This is hardly compatible 
with the view that the incident referred to by him took place 
about 530 A.D. As Watters has pointed out, other Chinese 
authorities also seem to place Mihirakula long before that date. 
"his naturally casts grave doubts on the credibility of Hiuen 


` 


Tsang’s story about Mihirakula. 

Both Toramana and Mihirakula are referred to in Rajc- 
larangini, but their history, as recorded therein, can hardly be 
reconciled with that of the two Hiina chiefs. 

Stray reference to the Hüpas occurs in Indian literature. 
A Sütra-vpili in the Chandra Vyükaraga gives the sentence ` 
Ajayad-gupta (? or Japto) Hünan as an illustration of the use 
of the imperfect to express an event which occurred within the 
life-time of the author. This probably refers to the victory of 
Skanda-gupta over the Нӣпаз. Again, the Jaina author Scma- 
deva (roth cent.) refers to a tradition that a Hina king con- 
quered Chitraküfa." Reference here is probably to Mihirakula. 

In the Mandasor inscription of Vasodharman reference is 
made both to Mihirakula and to the Hügas, but in a manner 
which far from connecting the two, might even suggest a 
definite distinction between them. Similarly, we have the coins 
of Toramana and Mihirakula, and also those bearing the name 
Tora, Although some of them are barbarous imitations of the 
Sassanid kings, there is nothing to indicate them definitely as 


Hina. 


In these circumstances it might appear as somewhat sur- 


1 Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, р. 58. The emendation 
of the original Jato or Japto into Gupta is not, however, accepted by all. 
Kielhorn read the word as Jarto, and took it as the name of a` people 
and its ruler (NGGW. 1903, р. Hoernle identified the people with 
the Jaths and regarded it as a reference to the defeat of the Hünas by 
"Yasodharman a LÍ T aede takes it e a reference 
{о Skanda-gupta and relies ‚ this passage as an evidence that the 
Guptas pota Jaths (JBORS. XIX, 115-16). It is difficult to take these 


conclusions seriously. 
3 Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 216 
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Prising that scholars have almost una 
Hiinas as having played a decisive 
fall of the Gupta empire. 


nimously regarded the 


This belief rests solely upon the 
nd Mihirakula (also called Mihira- 


5, has been identihed 
Mihirakula, This identi 


un? and Cosmas, was to the 
-capital, according to Hiuen 


prehensive 
tivities in India. We 
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; when Skanda-gupta defeated 
Were able to retain Possession of Сапаһага 
Sir Aurel Stei 
that Toramana w: 
XV, 245). Sten 
Ніла, as las us 
532). 


n (op. cit) and Jayaswal (JBORS. VI 
as а Kushana. Fleet also held the we 408) ies 
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its boundaries. It extended 
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and set up a new ruling chief, perhaps a member of the royal 
family. One or two generations passed before the Hünas were i 
on the move again. The leader of this second movement was 
Toramana, but we cannot say whether be represented the Hüna 
Drincipality оЁ Gandhara or was ruler of a separate state in the 
Punjab. Proceeding from his base at Gandhara or the Punjab 
he carried his victorious arms as far as Malwa. His success 
was, however, short-lived, due probably to the defeat inflicted 
upon him by Bhanu-gupta in 510 A.D. 

For the time being the Hüna advance was checked, but 
Mihirakula revived the ambitious project of his father. He, 
too, had some success at first, as we know that his suzerainty 
was acknowledged in Gwalior in the rsth year of his reign 
(c. 530 A.D.). Besides, according to Hiuen Tsang he subdued 
the whole of India and Cosmas also describes the Hüna chief 
at this time as the lord of India. But the Hünas were mot 
destined to enjoy success for long, and Mihirakula, too, soon 
met his doom in the hands of two Indian rulers Yasodharman 
and Narasimha-gupta. 

In his Mandasor Inscription (No. 70) Yasodharman claims 
that “respect was paid to his feet by even the (famous) king 
Mihirakula'".  Mihirakula was evidently defeated, but his 
kingdom or power was not destroyed. With the fall of Yaśo- 
dharman, which probably took place not long after, he again 
came to the forefront. 

The Gupta king who then occupied the imperial throne 
was probably Narasithha-gupta Baladitva. He was temporarily 
everwhelmed by the victorious raids of Yasodharman (to, be 
referred to later), and Mihirakula evidenly took advantage of 
this imperial crisis to extend his power. Narasimha-gupta, far 
from playing the traditional róle of his family of checking the 
Hüna aggression was, according to Hiuen Tsang, forced to the 
humiliating position of paying tribute to Mihirakula. After 
mentioning Mihirakula’s great power and persecution of Bud- 
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dhism, already narrated above, Hiuen Tsang tells'a long story 
how finally Baladitya triumphed over his rival. This may be 
Summed up as follows :— 

“Baladitya-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured 
the law of Buddha, When he heard of the cruel persecution 
kula, he strictly guarded the frontiers 


of his kingdom -and refused to рау tribute. When Mihirakula 
invaded his dominions, Baladi 


ck and occupied the 
tained an asylum in 
Ч up a rebellion there, killed the king 
ir. He next killed 
mily, destroyed 


Centuries ago 
of the details in this story. 


It has alread 
and Gandhara ce. 
in India, and H 
them 


his placing 
elieve many 


that Kashmir 
а part of the 


dently Wrong in 
kula, 


probably 
üna empire 
describing 
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‘defeated Mihirakula and saved the Gupta empire from the 
Hūņa depredations. That would explain why, as noted above, 
‘his name and fame as a great hero survived even two centuries 
later. The defeat of Mihirakula! appears to have finally crushed 
the Нара political supremacy in India. For although the 
existence of a Hina community, and even of small Hina 
principalities, is known in later periods, the Hünas no longer 
‘appear as a great power or even as a disturbing element in 


Indian history. 


Yagodharman refers to Mihirakula, particularly 
r before bent to anybody, is hardly compatible 
with the view that the latter had already suffered defeat in the hands 
of Balüditya. I have therefore accepted the statement of Hiuen Tsang 

r was finally broken by Baladitya, and conse- 


that Mihirakula’s power, 1 i 
а co atodharman's victory must have preceded it. This view was 


- 
‘The way in which 
that his head was neve 


against 5 
“successful operation 
-construed аз an 


СНАРТЕВ х 
THE DISINTEGRATION ОЕ ТНЕ GUPTA EMPIRE 


About the time of the inroads of /]\ 
and largely as a direct consequence of 
Progress of the forces of disintegration 
Feudal chiefs and high offi 
and authority and fin 
dwindling resources о 


them, we Notice a steady 
within the empire itself, 
assumed great power 
pendent kings. The 


hority over Malava,. 
Although the 
flourished towards. 


Soon an ambitious and enter- 


prising hero appeared on the scene, 


who not only established ir 


idependent authority in Mala 
Was soon іп a position to hu 


1 ending with Bandhu-varmai who 
governed Malava or a part of it, as a feudatory chief under 
Kumara-gupta I with | Dag: ) as his capital. 


oramāņa and Mihirakula, 
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But nearly a century intervened between Bandhu-varman and 
Vasodharman, and we do not know anything about the history 
or activities of this family during this period. Suddently, some 
time about 530 A.D.. Yasodharman appears as a meteor in the 
political horizon, carries his victorious arms far and wide, and 
sets up a big empire. Like a meteor again, he suddenly 
vanishes, and his empire perishes with him. 

All that we know of the achievement of Vasodharman by 
way of military conquests is derived mainly from an inscrip- 
tion (No. 7o) engraved in duplicate on two stone pillars at 
Mandasor. It is a prasasti of the type of Samudra-gupta’s 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription, but unlike the latter it does not 
Specify the countries conquered by Ya$odharman. Instead we 
find only a somewhat vague. and boastful assertion that 
the confinement of) the boundaries of his own 
house", he conquered “those countries which were not enjoyed 
(even) by the Gupta Lords and which the command of the chiefs 
of the Hünas failed to penetrate', and, further, that to his feet 
bow down chiefs “from the neighbourhood of the river Lauhitya 
up to the mountain Mahendra, and from Himalaya up to the 
Western Ocean”. ‘The only specific reference to any conquest 
is that over Mihirakula, referred to above. 

Such a general and conventional description of universal 
conquest (digvijaya), so familiar to us in Sanskrit poetry and 
royal prasastis, cannot of course be taken at its face value, and 
we shall hardly be justified in regarding Vasodharman, on the 
basis of this record alone, as the sole monarch of Northern India. 
At the same time such a claim, publicly made, must have some 
we need hardly doubt that Vasodharman was 
a great conqueror. It seems also to be quite clear that his arms 
were mainly ‘directed against, and his conquests were mostly 
hed at the cost of, the Hünas and the Guptas, though 


accomplis! à 
probably some other powers also had to feel the weight of his 


t к 
spurning ( 


basis in fact, and 


power. 
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The fact that the region round Mandasor formed the centre 
of Yasodharman’s empire and the principal seat of his authority 
makes it probable that he first тозе to power and distinction by 


freeing the country from the Hiina yoke. He probably com- 
pleted the task which Bhanu. 


partially succeeded in doing. 
Struggle with the Hünas that he came 


bid for the imperial power, The gupta emperor, Narasithha- 
gupta, was unable to check his growing power, and for some 
time Vasodharman Seemed to have carried everything before 
him. But in spite of his brilliant military success he failed to 
achieve any permanent result. "This is demonstrated by the 
fact that in 543 A.D. a Gupta emperor, and not Vasodharman, 
Was invoked as suzerain in a land-grant in N. Bengal! As we 
lave noted above, the Parivrajaka rulers ackn 
Suzerainty as late 


аз 528 A.D. 
triumph may, therefore, be 


between these dates. 


and there was perhaps a 
of the Gupta empire. 
together, however loose 
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was probably the first victim to perish in the resulting chaos 
and conflagration. 

Shortly after the great coup of Vagodharman, and 
perhaps as an jnevitable consequence thereof, several power- 
ful feudal principalities were established in the very heart 
of the Gupta empire. The most powerful of them were the 
Maukharis and the Later Guptas. The history of both these 
dynasties will be treated in greater detail in the next volume, 
and here we shall only briefly notice their activity during the 
first half of the sixth century А.р. 

The Мацкһагіѕ were a very ancient family, but did not 
come into prominence аз à political power till the sixth century 
A.D. Two branches of this family ruled as feudatory chiefs 
under the Guptas, one in Bihar and the other in U. P. Of the 
first we know only the names of three kings from three ins- 
criptions engraved on the Barabar and Nagarjuni Hills, about 
rs miles to the north-east of Gaya. These were Vajnavarman, 
who probably founded this family, his son Sardülavarman, and 
his grandson Anantavarman. We hardly know anything about 
them. 

The other branch of the Maukharis ultimately became more 
powerful. The founder of this family, Harivarman, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Adityavarman, and the latter by his son Tévara- 
varman. АП these three bear the title Maharaja and rothing 
definite is known about them. But Isanavarman, the son of 
assumed the title Maharajadhiraja, and we know 
d? that he defeated the Gaudas, the Andhras and 
The Gaudas, whom he is said to have forced to 
take shelter towards the sea-shore; were undoubtedly the people 
of Western Bengal. The Andhras probably refer to the 
Vishnukundins of Eastern Deccan ; but the Sülikas cannot be 
identified with certainty. It would thus appear that Ї<апа- 


Iévaravarman, 
from his recor 
the Sülikas. 


1 For the Maukhari inscriptions cf. ` CI. IIT, Nos. 47-51. 
в ЕТ. XIV, 111. 
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varman was the first Maukhari chief to set up an independent 
kingdom. He was undoubtedly a powerful king, for he not 
only assumed the title Maharajadhiraja, but also issued coins 
in his own name. These coins very closely resemble those of 
Toramana, and as the Maukharis are expressly mentioned in 
a Later Gupta record as having defeated the Huünas, 
achievement might also be probably 
his known dates is біт Samwvat or 554 A.D., and there is thus 


no doubt that his rise to power and Sreatness synchronises with 
the downfall of the Gupta empire. 


The Later Guptas were also at first feudatories of the 
Imperial Guptas. As Kumara. 


“gupta, the fourth king of this 
family, defeated Isanavarman, the fourth Maukhari king,: we 
may hold that the Later Guptas rose into prominence about 
the same time as the Maukharis, We know very little of the 
three predecessors of Kumara-gupta viz., Krishna-gupta, 
Harsha-gupta and Jivita-gupta. Reference is made in the 


Aphsad Inscription,’ а late seventh century record of the family, 


to the military campaigns of Jivita-gupta both in the Himalayan 
region and on the Sea-shore ; 


but as no earlier record, of the 
family is available, we cannot Say whether these campaigns 
were undertaken by him оп behalf of the 
Imperial Guptas, ing on his own behalf 
The sAme uncertainty i i | 
to the defeat inflic eda 


that great 
Set to his credit. One of 


have paved the 


n family, When we remember 


* CII. III, 200. 
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intents and purposes, assumed an independent position. That 
the success attained by Kumara-gupta was both great and 
Permanent is proved by the fact, recorded in the Aphsad ins- 
cription, that he had advanced up to Prayaga where he died, 
and that his son Damodara-gupta again defeated the Maukharis 
though he himself probably died or was seriously wounded in 
the battle? š ' 

The subsequent history of the Later Guptas does not 
concern us here. But we have to discuss two questions of great 
importanee concerning them which have a bearing on the 
history of the Imperial Guptas. In the first place, the name- 
ending Gupta of all the kings, save one, raises the question 
whether this family was in any way related to the Imperial 
Guptas. The contemporaneity, the similar name-ending, and 
the possession of a part of the Gupta empire no doubt raise a 
Strong presumption in favour of this view. But on the other 
hand, considering the usual tendency of the court-writers to 
exaggerate the importance of the royal families even to the 
extent of giving them pedigrees reaching not only to epic heroes 
but also to the sun and the moon, it must be regarded as very 
‘Surprising that no allusion should have been made in their 
inscriptions to any connection with the Imperial Guptas if there 
Were even any remote basis for it. In the Aphsad Ins., for 
‘example, Krishna-gupta, the first king, is simply said to belong . 
to a good family (sad-variSah), and one wonders whether the 
author of this long prasasti would have omitted to refer to the 
Cupta lineage if there were even any tradition to that effect 


Current in his time. This evidence, though negative in 


"Г Fleet’s translation of the passage, conveying the idea that the 
King E in the fight, is generally accepted. Mr. К. C. Chatto- 
badhyaya, however, argues that the passage does not refer to Damodara- 
‘Supta’s death, but only speaks of his swoon and of his subsequent 
Awakening, i.&., regaining Consciousness. (D. К. Bhandarkar Volume, 
Pp. 181 ff), He has also pointed out that the inscription refers to the 
Victory and not defeat of Damodara-gupta, as supposed by Dr, Rasak 
(HN1 p. 123). 
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character, at least raises great doubts about any connection 
whatsoever between the Imperial Guptas and the Later Guptas. 
In the absence of any positive corroborative evidence, it is 
difficult to accept the view that the Later Guptas were related 
by blood to the Imperial Guptas, although they inherited the 
family-title and part of their territories." 

Far more difficult i 


5 the question of the original home of 
the Later Guptas. 


Adityasena, the first king of the family of 
whom we possess contemporary records, undoubtedly ruled in 
Magadha towards the close of the seventh century A.D., and so 


did all his Successors. But although all their inscriptions, so far 
discovered, 


have been found in Magadha, doubts have been 
entertained whether originall 
It has b 


were rulers 
Magadha. of this view seems 


"This view is based mption that K. 
Harsha 


Tishna-gupta, 
all ruled as independent 
Sovereigns from the latter part of t 


з › 3S we have seen 
above, assumed the titles of Maharaja, апа their 


the view that 
! IC. VII, 33. 
*JBORS. XIX, 402. 
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they were originally rulers of Malava. In the first place, it is 
incompatible with the history of Vasodharman whose centre 
of authority was Malava. Secondly, Jivita-gupta, of the Later 
Gupta family, who flourished about the same time, is said to 
have fought on the sea-shore which indicates the eastern region. 
of the Gupta empire. 

The probability, therefore, is that the Later Guptas had 
not founded any distinct kingdom until after the overthrow. of 
the Gupta empire, and then they fought with the Maukharis 
and other powers for a share of the spoil. They probably 
retained as much of it as they could and may be regarded as 


the residuary legatee of the Gupta empire. Magadha? and 


Northern Bengal, which were the last strongholds of the Gupta 
emperors, were probably seized by them. They also probably 
laid claims to other parts of the empire including Malwa, of 
which they might have got possession even somewhat earlier, 
after the downfall of the short-lived empire of Yasodharman. 
Later, when ЅаЅайка established an independent kingdom in 
Gauda, the Later Guptas were confined to Malava. Although 
this view cannot be supported in all details by positive evidence, 
it reconciles all that we know about the Later Guptas and is 
not contrary to any known fact. But a detailed discussion of 
this topic takes us beyond the period under review and must 
be reserved for the next volume. 

The Maukharis and the Later Guptas were not the only 
powers that came into prominence by the decline of the Gupta 
Empire. Майра (South and East Bengal) also finally shook 
off the suzerainty of the Guptas, and at least from the second 


1 Even if we assume that two Maukhari kings were in possessi 

the village of Várunika (Shahabad district) in the latter half Ves 
Sixth century A.D. it does not necessarily follow that the Later Guptas 
could not hold sway; in апу part of Magadha. Mahasena-gupta must 
have been in possession of at least a part of Magadha before he could 
reach the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) river. Portion of Magadha might. 
have frequently changed hands in the long struggle between the 
Maukharis and the Later Guptas. 


14 
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quarter of the sixth century A.D., if not before, ranked as an 

independent kingdom.1 i 
Reference has already been made above to Vainya-gupta 

ruling over this region in 506 A.D. His status and position in 


the Imperial Gupta family are unknown. A copper-plate 
(No. 45) found at Gunaighar, 18 miles to the north-west 


and there is no doubt 
that he held a fairly high Position, even though he was not the 


І 1 Тһа һе certainly Occupied this 
Position, either then Ог later, is indicated by his gold coins 

tred to above. Whether in that 
‘capacity he ruled Over the 


whole empire or 
of Bengal, if not the whole 


the latter view › it is just 


of an independent kingdom in В But, in апу case, not 
long after his death, f i i I i 


1. It is probable that this 
the chief of the same name who 
nt of Vainya-gupta. In that case 


1 For detailed discussion of this topic cf. HBR. рр. 51 ff, 


ua 
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we may consider it as highly probable, that Gopachandra 
succeeded to the dominions of Vainya-gupta, not long after 
506-7 A.D, and that these extended from Burdwan to Comilla. 
But be that as it may, Gopachandra and two other kings, 
Dharmaditya and Samacharadeva, must be regarded as in- 
dependent kings, as they all assumed the title Maharajadhiraja. 
Samacharadeva also issued gold coins resembling those of the 
last Gupta emperor and assumed the title Narendraditya. "The 
records of these kings refer to two: important provinces, 
Vardhamana-bhukti and Navyavakasika (or Suvarnavithi), as 
being ruled by their governors. It may thus be held that they 
ruled over South Bengal and at least a portion of Eastern and 
Western Bengal during the second and third quarters of the 
sixth century A.D. 

It has been stated above that I$anavarman defeated the 
Gaudas and forced them to take shelter in the sea-shore. It 
is not unlikely that this refers to a conflict with Gopachandra 
or one of his successors. For Gauda denoted in a vague way 
both Western and Northern Bengal, and Gopachandra’s domi- 
nions certainly included territories in Western Bengal. It is 
worthy of note that no record of the two successors of Gopa- 
chandra has been found in Western Bengal. It is not impossible, 
therefore, that I$anavarman succeeded in driving these kings 
from Western Bengal, and as they were forced to fall back on 
the marshy and deltaic lands of Southern Bengal, the Maukhari 
king could fittingly describe them as samudragraya (sheltered 
by the sea). It may be recalled that Jivita-gupta of the Later 
Gupta family is also said to have fought against enemies who 
lived. on the sea-shore. Here, too, the reference might be to 
the people of Lower Bengal who had declared independence 
of the Gupta empire. The probability is not altogether excluded 
that the military campaigns of ISanavarman and Jivita-gupta 
were undertaken, jointly or severally, on behalf of the Gupta 
emperor, their nominal overlord. But in view of the very 
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meagre data that we possess, these conclusions are very un- 
Certain. If the Gauda-enemy of Isanavarman were different 
from Gopachandra or his successor, we have to presume that 
the people of West Bengal, too, were asserting their authority 
and had come to be recognised as an important political entity. 


But we have no definite information of its political status at 
this period. 


"ше 


ыш 


CHAPTER XI 
THE FALL OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 


We are now in a position to resume the history of Nara- 
sithha-gupta Baladitya (See p. 193) and to view his reign in a 
true perspective. He had ascended the throne at a time when 
internal dissensions and foreign invasion (under Harishena and 
Toramana) had still further weakened’ thé power and prestige 
of the empire -which had already been considerably diminished 
even in the reign of Budha-gupta. 'The Gupta émpire now 
resembled the Mughal empire after the death of Aurangzeb. 
The imperial authority was acknowledged in name, but already 
some provincial satraps and feudatory chiefs behaved almost 
like independent rulers. It was mot long before Yasodharman 
openly took up arms against the Gupta emperor and began his 
victorious raids. But although we may credit Yasodharman 
with a number of successful military campaigns, it is difficult 
to believe that he could consolidate his conquests and establish 
a big empire. It is interesting to note in this connection how 
epigraphic evidence clearly indicates that his conquests did not 
bring about any political change either in the eastern or in the 
western extremities of the area over which he is said to have 
carried his victorious arms. No less than fourteen Valabhi 
Grants ranging in date between 525 and 545 A.D. have been 
discovered so far. They all refer to Maharaja Dhruvasena and 
are drawn up in the normal style reflecting no political change 
of any importance. In N. Bengal, as we shall see, a grant 
dated 543 A.D. definitely, refers to the Gupta emperor. ‘These 
may not be regarded as conclusive evidences, but certainly 
favour the supposition that Yasodharman’s campaigns were of 
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the nature of military raids and marked no important change 
in the political map of Northern India. 

But although Narasimha-gupta had survived the onslatight 
of Yasodharman, the prestige and authority of the Gupta 
empire received a shattering blow. Taking advantage of the 
situation, Mihirakula, whose power was curbed but not broken 
by YaSodharman, began his depredations into the very heart 
of the empire, and if we may believe Hiuen Tsang, the Gupta 
emperor was even forced to pay tribute to the Напа chief. 
But when his oppression and cruelties exceeded all bounds, 
the proud descendant of Skanda-gupta made a final effort to 
rid the country of this cruel scourge. How he achieved com- 
plete success has already been described. 

Narasithha-gu; 
enhanced the im en it an added lease of 
life. He was fo! y his son and grandson, 


» Whose reigns may be 
` placed between 535 and sso A.D. 


S far as they 
"mainly of 


Ç It appears 
-from the coins that th С > 
Bālāditya, Kramāditya a va, сыа шее 
possible that some of the coins bearing th 
gupta might really belon: 

coins are of very rude 
debasement of coins, 
Narasithha-gupta’s reign 


It is, however, just 


: rman and the invasion of the Hünas 
might well account for this, But the very fa 


ct that gold coins 


) 
4 


CHI. ‘The attribution to Bhanu 
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y the emperors shows that the great 


were still being issued b 
llapsed even in Vishnu-gupta's 


imperial fabric had not finally co 


time. 
The same inference may be derived from a study of the 


only epigraphical record of the period that we possess. It is 
the latest of the five copper-plates found at Damodarpur in 
N. Bengal (No. 48). The record, which closely resembles in 
contents and phraseology the other four plates (Nos. 20, 21, 38, 
40) belonging +o the reigns of Kumara-gupta I and Budha- 
gupta, is dated in the year 224 (—543 A.D.) and refers to the 
Gupta emperor in the usual style. Unfortunately the first part 
of the name of the emperor cannot be read with certainty, 
though the name-ending Gupta is quite clear. Dr. Basak, who 
edited. the record, read the name. doubtfully as Bhanu-gupta, 
but according to Y. R. Gupte and H. Krishna Sastri the name 
is probably Kumara.’ If this latter view be accepted, it would 
support the genealogical and chronological scheme adopted by 
us, and we might refer the record to the reign of Kumara-gupta 

-gupta. is less likely as the date 
of the record is now known to be 224, and not 214 as Dr. Basak 
thought, and there is an interval of 33 years between this and 
the only other (No. 47) known record of Bhanu-gupta. 

But whosoever may be the king who issued the record, it 
proves the continued existence of the Gupta empire, at least in 
eastern parts, even after the triumphant progress of Vaso- 
dharman to the banks of the Lauhitya river. A comparison of 
it with the fourth Damodarpur Copper-plate (No. 40) issued im 
the reign of Budha-gupta shows what little impression the 
raid of Yasodharman produced on the Gupta administrative 
machinery in N. Bengal, а province which the great conqueror 
almost certainly must have passed on his way, if he had really 
proceeded as far as the Brahmaputra river. Although the two 


SEE 


з лн. IV, Part Ш, рр. 118-9; EI., XVII, 193, fn. 1. 
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records аге separated by ап interval of nearly half a century, 
we find the same administrative machinery at work in the 
district, the same method and Procedure followed in the tran- 
Sactions for sale of lands, and what is most interesting, probably 
one of the members of the district court (or Board) viz. Nagara- 
Sreshthin Ribhupala continued in Service throughout this long 
period. There does not appear to have been any violent break 


in the history or tradition of the imperial Gupta rule in Eastern 
India. š 


One significant change has, 


ine of an empire, the provincial 
governors become almost like independent hereditary rulers. 
This unerringly indicates 
S in this region. 
е: 7 itya as king of d 
it is doubtful if after Yasodharman’s coup Pup adus 


g into Pro} 
very likely that they joined Bal: 


the Hünas, as Suggested above, 
dent kingdom. Further west, i 


Up an indepen- 
had probably established virtual 


the Later Guptas 
Се after the death 
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of Vasodharman. Southern, and a part of Western and Eastern, 
Bengal had already formed an independent kingdom. ‘The rule 
of the last two emperors was, therefore, confined to Magadha 
and N. Bengal! How and when the imperial Gupta family 
came to lose this last stronghold of their power still reniatns 
unknown. But the growing power of the Maukharis and the 
Later Guptas, and to a certain extent the rise of Cauda and 
Майра (Bengal) as political powers, must have been the most 
important factors that brought about the final collapse of the 
imperial Guptas. A copper-plate Grant found at Amaung* in 
the Gaya District was issued by Китататаіуа-Маһатаја 
Nandana in 232 (=551-5? A.D.) without any reference to the 
Gupta Emperor. This probably indicates the virtual end of 
the Gupta empire before that date. 

In spite of the many uncertain factors in the history of 
the period, the above review will make it clear that the Hina 
be regarded as the chief cause of the downfall 
o doubt.operated as an important contri- 
internal dissensions in the imperial 
family, the ambitious enterprise of Vasodharman and the 
assertion of independence by feudal vassals and provincial 
governors Were mainly instrumental in bringing about its 
collapse.* The Hüna menace was great, but that barbarous 
horde was kept in check throughout the fifth century A.D., and 
although later they caused damages and devastations on a large 
‘scale, they never counted as a lasting factor in Indian politics. 
But for the short period of Mihirakula's success after Yaso- 
‘dharman’s death, they never played even any important 


ETE ы — 


invasion cannot 
of the empire. It mn 
butory factor, but the 


1 А mission was sent by in Chinese eniperote i A.D. 539 to the 
Гы agadha and Paramürtha accompanied this mission to China 
Court a t the rest of his life. The Court of Magadha evidently 
refers to the Gupta Emperor, and proves the existence of this kingdom 
in 539 po. E 

з EI. X, 59. 

s Ct. PHAI.* APP- D, p. 531. 
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political réle save in the 


-border regions of Kashmir and 
Afghanistan. The decline 


and downfall of the Gupta empire 


case of the Maurya empire i 
in later days. 


СНАРТЕК ХП 
SOUTH INDIA. 


The three centuries and a half of South Indian history, 
forming the subject of this Chapter, are full of unsettled ques- 
tions. The fitful evidence, alike of literature and epigraphy, 
admits of diverse interpretations ; consequently there is no 
Consensus of opinion among the scholars who have written 
Оп this period. However, no attempt will be made here to 
review rival theories; our aim will be rather to state the 
evidence concisely and offer the minimum of comment calculated 
to set forth our view of the most probable course of the events 
9f the period. 

т. "THE CLOSE OF THE SANGAM AGE. 
m poetry in Tamil may well be 
taken to fall within our period, and the celebrated Chola 
Monarch Karikala and his contemporary who ruled in Kafchi, 
Tondaiman Цат Tiraiyan (Ilandiraiyan), may well be placed 
about its commencement or а little earlier. The two kings are 
extolled in two poems by one poet, Uruttirangannanar, a 
Brahmin of Kadiyalür. Toa somewhat later period belonged 
Nannan of Konkanam and the minor chieftains famed for their 
Patronage of the arts and for that reason counted along with 
Some earlier names as Kadai-yelu-vallalka], the Seven Patrons 
of the last Sangam. Later than this generation was that 
dominated by the Pandyan ruler, Nedufijeliyan. This may be 
inferred from the facts that Nakkirar who celebrates him in the 
Nedu-nal-vadai mentions Karikala in one of his poems! and 


The later phases of Sanga 


! Aham, 141. 
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that none of the poets of the age of Karikala ae 
reference to Neduijeliyan though they know of lesser Pan 


poems by their editor, 
the tradition Preserved i 


eans of controlling 
above the relative ch; 


We have indicated 
ronology of the most im 


ith greater confidence 
- Karikàla апа Koccen- 
9 most prominent ruler 


3 of the Chola kingdom 
f both have. been deck 
bow hues of lege: 


tinguished for 
Kariküla was de 


numerotis War-chariots, 

prived of his birth-right by his enemies and 

confined in a prison for Some years, He effected his escape by 
overpowering the prison guards i 


great battle at Venni? 


! Sirupan., Puram, 158, 


3 The Chronology of the Early Tamils by K. N. Sivaraj 
(Madras 1932) is of no value Owing to its Brave defect: 


а Pillar 
? Aham, 55, 246; Puram, 66 ; and Porunar. 


S of method. 
rruppadai, 11. 146-8. 
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the east of Tanjore, he inflicted a defeat on the Pandya and 
heir support to Karikala’s 


the Chéra who appear to have lent t 
domestic enemies, along with éleven minor chieftains who 


shared the defeat with them; the Chera _king Perum Seéral 
Adan, who received а wound on his back in the course of the 
battle, expiated the dishonour by starving himself to death on 
the field. Venni was thus the turning point in Karikala's 
Career ; the victory seated him firmly on his ancestral throne 
and secured for him the hegemony of the Tamil state system 
for the rest of his life. Another engagement at Vahaipparan- 
dalai? and expeditions against the Aruvalar® in the lower valley 
Of the Pennar, and the Oliyar, probably a predatory tribe of 
Nàga extraction, who were tamed by Karikala into a settled 
life, are among the other known events of this great king's 
reign, A certain Adimandi is the subject of many poems ; one 
Of them by Paranar® states that her husband Attan Atti was 
being drowned.in the mouth of the Kaveri and that he 
Was rescued from the sea by another woman Marudi. 
"he Siappadikdram says that Adimandi wes КОЛО 
daughter. Karikala was a follower of the Vedic religion, 
а patron of Brahmins and poets, and a promoter of 
art, industry and trade. He made his mark as an im- 
Partial judge. He was also a good liver who spent a fair 
Amount of time in feasts, drinking and the company of women. 
In later ages the achievements of Karikala were magnified into 
а conquest of practically the whole of India ; but the most 
celebrated among his legendary achievements is the construc- 
tion of the floodbanks of the Kaveri with the aid of prisoners 
from Ceylon (Ceylonese story) and with that of several sub- 
Ordinate kings among whom was Trinétra Pallava who lost his 


— 


1 Aham, 125. 
a Pattinappalai, ll. 274-5. 
з Aham, 222. 
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third eye for refusing to Carry out the emperor’s behest (Telugu- 
Choda inscriptions) 


Ñ B АЙС t 
Tondaiman Tlandiraiyan who ruled in Kajichipuram mus 
have b 


een a younger contemporary of Karikala who reached 
eminence after the death of the great Chola monarch ; ee 
only does he not figure among the enemies of Karikala, ae he 
is clearly said to have commanded the respect of the t ae 
crowned kings of the Tami] land. He was doubtless an inde- 


mily given by 
called Tiraiyan j the fa 


the waves of the sea (tirai) and thence 


mily had also the name. of Tondaiyar 
anc’ Were noted for their prowess in War and success in the 
Storming of enemy for Ilandiraiyan's sceptre shunned 
evil and Scrupulously followed the path of Dharma, The name 
Tondai then applied both to the ruling dynasty and the country, 
exactly like Chola ë 


Pandya ; but tondai is also the 


Tondaiyar. What the r 


irai ; a ЧЄ алуу ыш the 
Tireiyar-"Tondaiyar апа the Pallavas, ап What the interval 
was between the two lines of the rulers of айсы, can hardly 
be determined at present, x 

кесе рй 


* Peráéiriyar, however in his comment on Tol " 
this ruler as a princeling’ not of full Tegal rane oe Матари, 83 counts 
in thë text of the poem here 


аз elsewhere. € follow the words 
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IJandiraiyan thus stands alone as we know nothing of his 
predecessors or successors of the Tondaiyar line from any source. 
He is counted among the poets of the Sangam age like many 
another prince and patron of poets in that period. 

Of a later generation than Karikala and Ilandiraiyan was 
Neduiijeliyan, the Pandyan king who is always distinguished 
from his namesakes by the attribute Talaiyalaganattucceru- 
venra, i.e., victorious in the battle of Talaiyalaganam. Among 
the predecessors of this ruler, was Mudukudumi Peruvaludi, a 
fierce warrior as well as the performer of many sacrifices, who 
is styled Paramésvara in the Velvikudi grant of the eighth 
century A.D. which renewed his original grant of the village of 
Velvikudi (sacrifice settlement). Neduijeliyan himself was: 
called to the throne as a youth. Tempted by his tender age 
and their own cupidity, his two neighbours, the Chola and the 
Chéra, entered into a combination with five minor chieftains 
and planned an invasion of the Pandyan kingdom. М№ефий- 
jeliyan, however, rose equal to the occasion, and a simple poem 
ОЁ great force and beauty attests the youthful king’s heroic 
Tesolye to hold his own at all costs.” His enemies took the 
Offensive greatly underrating his strength and ability, and 
hoping for an easy partition of his territory among themselves. 
Медийјеіуап had to commence the fight almost at the gates 
‘of Madura ; but he soon threw the enemies out of his kingdom 
and pursued them across the frontier into the ‘Tanjore district, 
The decisive engagement took place at Talai-yalanganam, which 
Probably is now represented by the village with an identical 
Name Talai-ülam-kádu, eight miles lo the north-west of Tiru- 
valür, Chéy,? the Chéra king of the Elephant-look, was captured 
alive? 3n literal fulfilment of the vow taken by Neduijeliyan 
on the eve of the campaign. After, his brilliant success in 
АЛЬ. uote 


! Puram, 72. 
э Tirukkural, 355 comm. 


? Puram, 17. 
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defending his kingdom against foreign aggression, Neduiijeliyan 
was engaged in successful wars against the Kongu chieftain 
Adigan, and another petty ruler nearer home, Evvi of Nidür, 
from -whom he wrested the two districts called Milalai and: 
Muttüru and annexed them to his own kingdom. ‘The battle 
of Talai-yalanganam was a turning point in Pandyan history 
"апі was long cherished with pride by Nedunjeliyan's suc- 
Cessors ; a brief but vivid allusion to it Occurs in a Pàndyan 
charter of the tenth century—the Sinnamanür plates of Raja- 
sithha II. Neduiijeliyan was a follower of the Vedic religion 
and performed sacrifices. Himself a poet of no mean order, 
he patronised many poets like Mangudi Marudan, Nakkirar and 


his father, and Kalladanar ; their poems contain many traces 
of an intimate admiration for the king and his qualities and 
achievements. 


he legendary genealogy of the Cholas 
of the Vijayalaya line. Seüganan was believed to have wor- 
shipped Vishņu in Tirunaraiyūr, and constructed seventy 


beautiful . temples enshrining the eight-armed Téa (Siva). 


The Chéras have been mentioned more than once in the 
preceding paragraphs. We hear generally little of them besides 
their names, which are too cumbrous 


to be included in a general 
account like this. Students of Tamil literature have discussed 


at great length, but with inconclusive results, two questions of 
Chéra history—the location of the Chéra capital Vaiji, and the 
rule of succession in the royal line. Some would locate Vañji 
in Кагйг in the Western confines of the modern Trichinopoly 
district, while others identify it with Tiruvaijaikka|am on the 
west coast in the Cochin State. 
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Whether the succession in the Chéra royal line went from 
father to son or followed the matriarchal rule of inheritance by 
sister’s sons (marumakkal-tàyam) has also been debated at 
undue length ; and discussion has centred round dubious and 
cryptic expressions in the colophons to the extant portions of 
the anthology known as 'the Ten Tens’ (Padirruppattu.) The 
only positive evidence on the matter points to succession in the 
male line." 

Two facts of Chéra history deserve to be mentioned here. 
One is the victory of Imaiyavaramban Nedunjeral Adan against 
the Vavanas of 'graceless harsh speech', "who were made pri- 
soners and subjected to ill-treatment, their hands being, tied 
behind and oil being poured on their heads ; besides they were 
relieved of many precious utensils and a good quantity of 
diamonds. These Yavanas were either Greeks or the Arab 
intermediaries who took a prominent share in the trade between 
India and the. West. The other fact is the overthrow of the 
Kadambu located in a delta near the sea—another achievement. 
attributed to the same ruler. One of his successors is said to 
have decapitated Nannan whose capital city had the round- 
blossomed Kadambu near its portal. This recurring warfare 
in which the Chéras seem to glory in the seizure and destruc- 
tion of the Kadamba tree as their trophy deserves to be noted ; 
it may well be that Nannan’s line and their ‘guardian tree’ 
(kāval maram) of the Kadambu anticipate in the West the 
Kadambas of Vanavasi celebrated in inscriptions of a slightly 
later age, very much in the same manner as Ijandiraiyan and 
the line of Tondaiyar in Kāñchī anticipate the Pallavas in the 
east. But to conclude from this that the Pallavas and Kadambas 
were indigenous lines of rulers of South Indian origin may not 
be correct ; for the probability remains of incoming dynasties 


“of northern origin adopting prevalent local traditions and 


° 1 Padirruppattu, 74. 
I5 
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assimilating them, thus winning for themselves а larger claim 
to the affections of the local population.* 

‘In striking contrast to the obscurity of the political history’ 
of the period, is the vivid picture of the social and cultural 
conditions that stands out from the numerous poems of the age- 
The most prominent feature of its culture is its composite 
quality. It is the unmistakable result of the blend of two 
originally distinct cultures, best described as Tamilian and 
Aryan, though it is by no means easy, without much preli- 
minary study that must engage scholars for some years to come, 
to isolate the elements of the Pre-Aryan Tamil culture that 
have entered into the amalgam. Everything has-already been 
thoroughly overlaid with the Aryan influences which act some- 
times as no more than a superficial yeneer thinly disguising the 
original traits, but more often pervades through and through 
transforming practices and institutions beyond recognition. 
There are at present no traces of any literary work in the "Tamil 
language, however ancient, which does not betray Sanskrit in- 
fluence to some extent. Vet we may be quite certain that the 
bulk of the population, like the bulk of the words employed 
in the literature of the time, were of pre-Aryan ‘Tamilian 
origin ; only the spirit animating both has been thoroughly 
Aryanized. And this great cultural transformation was appa- 
rently effected in a very peaceful manner; the literature 
bears no sign of opposition to the inflow of the new in- 
fluences or conflict with them ; on the contrary there is abundant 
evidence that they were everywhere welcomed and embraced 
with alacrity. The same process was continued, as we know, 
in Ceylon and in the eastern colonies farther afield. : 

The vision of the poets of our àge was not limited to the 
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confines of the Tamil country ; the whole of India from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin is often referred to especially in 
connection with the conquests of different heroes. The Hindu 
colonies in the east across the seas and the regular trade that was 
carried on by them. and other countries with South India are 
also mentioned. Urban life was fairly developed in a few centres, 
particularly the capital cities of Kañchi, Uraiyür, Madura and 
Vaiiji ; these cities were well fortified, were surrounded by deep 
moats, and their streets were broad and bazaars crowded. In 
the chief sea-port towns like Mamallapuram, Puhar and Korkai 
the same features of urban life were reproduced with the addi- 
tion of the residences of foreign. merchants from many lands 
and the activities of busy customs officials and those engaged 
in loading and unloading vessels in the harbour.‘ The row of 
boats, that had returned after disposing of cargoes of white salt 
in exchange for paddy and were lying in harbour, are com- 
pared, by the author of Paltinappalai,? to a number of war horses 
tethered in a row. In the extensive bazaar of Puhar were many 
grand and spacious mansions, raised on platforms reached by 
high ladders ; these were naturally centres of art, culture and 
fashion. In all parts of the town there were flags of various 
kinds and shapes flying in the air. Some were flags that were 
worshipped by many as a high divinity and the entrances to 
their precincts were decorated with flowers. Others were white 
flags raised on frames supported by posts, below which were 
made offerings of rice and sugar to precious boxes of merchan- 
dise. Yet others were flags that announced the challenge of 
great and renowned teachers who had mastered many sciences 
and proclaimed their readiness to hold a public debate with 
other scholars. 'There were also flags waving on the masts of 
ships heaving in the port of Puhar like huge elephants chafing 
—————— 


1 Maduraikkanji, 11. 536-44. 
з. 29-32. 
211. 142-80. 
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at their posts. Vet others, flying over shops where fish and 
flesh were being sliced and fried and whose thresholds were 
strewn with fresh sand and flowers, announced the sale of high- 
class liquor to their numberless customers. Drink was a very 
commott luxury among high and low ; imported wines figured 
prominently in royal banquets, while lesser folk had to be 
content with country toddy and other varieties of drinks, among 
which tóppi prepared from fermented paddy is spoken of very 
highly." Courtesans skilled in music were another attraction of 
the city life, but the poets point out how their wily love cannot 
be compared with the deep devotion of the wedded wife, 
Our poets give us beautiful pictures of other aspects of 
life also. The rural landscape, studded with coconut and mango 


trees, and characterised by the different agricultural activities, 
is often described in rich colours. 


The interesting features of 
the life of hunters with their paraphernalia of dogs, nets and 
traps are also’ referred to. We get a vivid account of the life of 


the fishing folk of Puhar—how they caught and cooked fish 
on the shore, how they spent their leisure time in fierce duels, 
how they worshipped their traditional deities and how they spent 
their nights in music and love-making. The pure and homely 
atmosphere of an Agrahara village, where even the parrots in 
the unpretentious dwellings of the pio 

could recite the Vedic hymns, 
Success. And finally the poets 


in the palace listening to exq 
wines and eating to their he 
tarian and non-vegetarian, 
‘blunt like the plough 
kings used to supe 


drinking delicious 
arts' content rich dishes, vege- , 
“till the edges of their teeth became. 
-shares after ploughing dry lands. "The 
tvise personally” the reception of their 


1 Perumbdn-drruppadai, 1, 142, 
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minstrel guests, and they had very good reasons to do зо; for 
they were apprehensive that they would be pilloried in their 
songs by disappointed and irate bards. 


2. Tue EARLY PALLAVAS. 


The Satavahana empire tottered to its fall towards the 
close of the second century A.D. or the beginning of the third. 
Heirs to the great Mauryas in the Deccan, the Satavahanas 
must have come into possession of all the country that had 
formed part of Agoka’s empire ; certainly Vanavasi in the West, 
and probably also Yondaimandalam in the east thus. came under 
Siitavahana rule for а time. ‘The families of Nannan in the West 
and Tiraiyar in the East are, as we have seen, mentioned in 
Tamil works that are best placed in the period of the with- 
drawal of Satavahana power from the South. They may well 
represent the natural power of the Tamil state system to extend 
into the region vacated by the rulers.of the Deccan, or possibly 
of the Tamil states in these regions to emerge into independence 
after a period of subordination’ to northern rule. However that 
may be, it was not long before rulers of uorthern origin and 
affiliation once more took possession of these lands and ruled 
them for several generations, the Chiitus and the Kadambas 
in the West, and the Pallavas in the East. 

Epigraphy affords clear evidence that these three lines of 
rulers, like the Ikshvakus and Brihatphalayanas in the Telugu 
country, continue the Satavahana tradition in administration, 
and prima facic they are all instances of powerful local officials 
setting up independent rule with the weakening and dis- 
appearance of the central power to which they had been subiect 
earlier, Everywhere the charters of the new dynasties retain 
the language, the script and the official titles of the Satavahanas ; 
later the language ebanges info Sanskrit and the script develops 
new forms, and à further stage in‘the development occurs when 
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the inscriptions become bi-lingual, partly Sanskrit and partly 
local idiom, Telugu, Tamil or Kanarese. The last stage was 
not reached within the limits of our period. 

The origin of the Pallavas has been 


much debated ; some 
would postulate for them а Pa 


rthian (Pahlava) origin, and 
the Pallava minister (amatya) 
the founder. of the Pallava 
hana official of foreign extrac- 
can neither be confirmed nor 
of the evidence, but strictly 

Speaking it is unne the question is viewed in a 
ood reason to think that the 
and even the Chüfus before them 
dopt local traditions for their own 

use and incorporate them in their charters. Thus Satakarni 
Vanavasi, worships and endows at 


alavalli ;! on the same pillar which 
bears this brief Tecord, i 


ediately after it a longer 
mba king, described as Vaijayaniz- 
Worshipper of the 
to declare their devot Sena, whom Tamil tradi- 
tion regarded as dwelling i In the same 
manner, P. Kafichipuram, 
Tendering of Tondai, 
s. Curiously enough, 
Century A.D. seems 
mutual adaptation 
referring to the tree 
the mango, he calls 


ame of the dynasty of 
Prakrit-Sanskrit 


! EC. VII, Sk. 263, 
* Takka Yagepparani, v. 625. 
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"(The eastern and south-eastern section of the Satavahana 
empire fell to the Ikshvakus, the Brihatphalayanas and the 
Pallavas. The history of the first two of these houses has been 
dealt with in Chapter IV, and we shall therefore trace here that 
of the last mentioned one. [ 

"The early history of the Pallavas of Kafichi is to be traced 
from three copper-plate grants, in the Prakyit language, two 
issued from Kafichipuram, and all containing the name of 
Skanda-varman with varying prefixes.! These prefixes are in 
order Yuvamaháraja Siva, Dhammamaharajadhiraja Siva, and 
Siri Vijaya.. The words Siva and Vijaya, like Siri, are only 
auspicious honorofics, and do not militate against our considering 

- the Skanda-varman of all the three charters as one and the 
same person ; the palaeography of the records affords strong 
support. to this view. Thus the earliest of these grants was 
issued by Skanda-varman when he was still Yuvaraja and the 
two others when he was the ruling monarch ; one of these bears 
a date in his eighth regnal year, and the year of the other is 


lost by the action of time. 
ja, Skanda-varman is described as belonging to 


- As Yuvaraj 
the Bharadvaja gotra and the Pallava family. As monarch, he 
is called in addition the performer of the Agnishtoma, Vajapeya 
and Agvamedha sacrifices and supreme king of kings devoted 
to Dharma. It appears from these inscriptions that the Pallava 
kingdom had кайсїї for its capital and extended up to the 
Tungabhadra and the Krishna rivers: ‘There is no direct 
evidence on the location of its western frontier ; but considering 
the traditions that the Kadamba Mayirasarman got the country 
between the Western sea and Prehara from a Pallava monarch, 
and that the Сайда kings continued to occupy a feudatory rela- 
tion to the Pallavas for some generations, it seems ptobable that 
Pallava dominion extended right up to thé Western sea in this 


EI. VI, 84-9; Hirahadagalli, Ibid. I, 2; also II, 480-5. 


Impe Шанай 
? Mayidavolu 
A lates of Charudevi, Ibid. VIII, 143-8. 


British Museum р 
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early period. “he steps by which this empire was built up are 
not now traceable, but its wide extent shows that Skanda- 


He had also performed 
he was not the first Pallava 
Һагаја in the Mayidavolu 
; but at present we have 
Ssors. Skanda-varman had 
who was Yuvaraja as we learn from a 
who calls herself mother 


ame mentioned in the 
cha: р 
Tters can ed sufficiently early to 


icr р. 146 above, 
"hey are: (1-2) Omgodu—two Set, Б 
B) Usuvapalli, 14. V, 50:33; (4 Neduñgaráya d, Ds ET. BOE 5 
РВ Buchiredaiph aaa gadur, 14. V, 184: qi „йат. (yos e 
(7) Buchireddipalem, Jl. Mad. Univ, X » 129-59; (8 | cl ШУА 
233-36; (9) Udayendiram, ET. Ш, 142-7; (10) Chuya куйшш, E по 
П 5 " G 
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Darsi fragment, all of them in Sanskrit. There is besides a 
unique stone inscription of Sithha-varman in Prakrit discovered 
recently in the Guntur district. Тһе charters are all dated. in 
пе kings ruling at the time of their issue 
and for chronology we 
Ganga copper plate 


the regnal years of tl 
without reference to any well.known era, 
depend mainly on palaeography ; а western i 
charter, to be dated likewise on palaeographic grounds, men- 


tions a couple of synchronisms with Pallava rulers, and there is 
which confirms the chrono- 


a Saka date in a Jaina manuscript 
logy suggested by these rather vague indications. 

The Sanskrit charters are none of them issued from 
Kajichipuram except the Chendalur and Udayendiram plates. 
Several writers have maintained that the Pallavas lost Kañchi 
during this period ; they find support for this view in the state- 
Ment of the Vélürpalaiyam plates that Kafichipura was seized 
by Kumaravishnu, and argue that Katichi passed into the hands 
of the Cholas, Karikala and his successors, fora time. We have 
assigned Karikala to an earlier age ; and there is little tangible 
evidence of his having ever conquered Kajichipuram. Even if 
the Chendalur and Udayendiram plates of the Pallavas issued 
from Капс are set aside on the score of doubts about their 
genuineness, the jumbled traditions of the Velürpalaiyam plates 
cannot offer reliable guidance to occurrences which took place 
about four or five centuries carlier. The, theory that Kaiüchi- 
puram ceased to be the Pallava capital for a time canuot be 
accepted without more tangible evidence. 

d chronology of the Pallavas of the 


The genealogy 2! N š 
Sanskrit charters may be arranged in the following manner, 


e been suspected on palcographical grounds; they are 
sea tree originals no longer accessible, if not altogether spurious, 
and their evidence should be treated with reserve, The information 
Supplied by the Pallava records about the cultural conditions of the 

p the general account of the Administration, 


ti utilised in 1 сс‹ 
оем and Economie condition .of опг period given in 


Chaps. XIV, ХУШ & XIX. 
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accepting the data from all known records as genuine, but. 
marking off the doubtful ones from the rest. 


Kumiaravishnu I (Om. A), 325-50 
Skanda-varman I, 350-375 
Vira-varman (Virakorcha-varman of Dar$i), 375-400 


Skanda-varman Ш (Ош. А), 400-436 


] ` | l. 
ЕНШЕ I Yuvamaharaja Vishnugopa-varman I Kumaravishnu II 
(436-60) (Uruvapalli, Nedungarāya) 


Skanda-varman III Sithha-varman II (Om. B. Mangalür, Buddha-varman 
460-80 Pikira, Buchireddipalem), 480-500 


Nandi-varman Vishnugopa-varmon 1I (Chüra)  Kumaravishnu III 
(Udayendiram) (Chendalur) 
The dates given against the monarchs are 


approximate, 
based on a rough calcula: 


tion of twenty to twenty-five years for 
each reign with the date from the Lokavibhaga and the Ganga 
Synchronisms as the starting points! This scheme, it will be 
noticed, renders it Probable that Samudra-gupta's Pallava 
opponent was either Kumiaravishnu I himself, or a brother of 
his named Vishnugopa. Sithha-varman II must be taken to. 


have had a prosperous reign as he is found issuing the largest. 
number of grants. Yuvaraja Vishnugopa-varman I may „ог 
may not have reigned, though he is called Maharaja in the 
Chüra plates ; perhaps he did not. We are by no means sure 
what happened after Simha-varman Il; the grants have. all 
been suspected as their palaeography is not of the period to, 
1 The Penukonda plates of Маан, 
is considered a yery good date, state that Madhava himself who had 
another name-Sithha-varman, Was annointed by th / 
Skanda-varman, 208 earlier, his fath 
the Pallava Maharaja Sirmhd-varma: ега k be- 
Siriha-varman П. ‘The manuscript of Lokavibhig. iv, taken to 
tion that Sarvanandin finished Copying or composin 


» Which fell j 
. regnal year of Sithha-varman, the ruler of Kāñchī 


1 
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which they purport to belong. There is no room in this scheme 
for Sithha-varman, the father of Sirhhavishnu, who starts the 
line of Pallava rulers whose history is best known from the 
end of the sixth century А.р. Here is another gap in the line 
of succession which cannot be bridged at present. 

The political history of the Pallava kingdom during this 
period is almost a blank, as the conventional epithets applied 
to the different kings in different charters on their performance 
Of sacrifices, success in many fields of battle, honouring gods 
and Brahmanas, and protecting their subjects, are not of much 
value to the historian and do not deserve detailed discussion. 
'The contemporary inscriptions of the Kadambas and Gangas, 
however, mention a few facts bearing on the relations of the 
Pallavas with these dynasties and these are best considered with 


the history of these lines of rulers. 


3. THE KADAMBAS. 


adambas is narrated in some detail in 
the Talagunda pillar inscription" engraved within a century 
of the events. ‘There was а Brahmin family who derived their 
descent from Hariti and belonged to the Manavya gotra ; they 
were devoted to the study of the Veda and the performance of 
Vedic sacrifices ; they were regular in the performance of 
rituals, daily and periodical, and kept an open house where 
guests were always welcome ; they were called Kadambas as 
they tended with care а unique blossoming Kadamba tree that 
had come up near their dwelling. In this family was born 
Mayürasarman who, after a good education, went to the capital 
of the Pallava ruler along with his guru (teacher) Virasarman 
to complete his studies and entered the ghalika (college) With 
а view to learn the entire Veda. There he had a fierce quarrel ' 


The rise of the K 


SS 


1 BI. VIT, 24-36; EC. VII, Sk. 176. 
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With a mounted guard (ašoasashstha), and in his wrath, he felt : 
` ‘Alas! in this age of Kali, Brahmanahood is helpless against 
the Kshatra ; for what can be more pitiful than this, that even 
after I have given full satisfaction to my gurus and studied my 
Зала with great effort, the realisation of my spiritual eum 
Should depend on the king? So with his arm deft in handling 
kusa (a kind of holy grass), samidh (fuel) and other ingredients 
of sacrifice, he grasped the shining weapons of war wishing to 


conquer the world. He soon overpowered the Pallava officials 
of the frontier in battle 


about Sriparvata (in the 
from the Brihad 


rulers admired his prowess, and 
of the destruction of so 
his friendship, employed 
ir wars and in due course crowned 
him with their own hands sole monarch of the territory between 
the western seg and Prehara. Prehara, the eastern limit of the 
Kadamba kingdom which thus came into existence, 


has not 
been identified ; been taken to be a rive: 


т, either 
no more 


; it has generally 
the Tungabhadra or Malaprabha ; but at present this is 
than a plausible guess, 


“Now there is nothing incrédible in thi 
sult, real or'imagined, leads to a successful rebellion, terminated 
by a peace on the basis of mutu 


a al regard and friendship. But 
the details are far from Clear ; the nature ОЁ the original quarrel 
that followed Mayürasarman's entry into the ghatika, the place 
where he lived and Studied at first and whence fit went over to 
Kañelu, the reason Íor his selecti 


S account; an in- 


the base of his OPerations against the Pallavas, or for the 
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Pallavas making over the western marches of their dominions 
to Mayürasarman are all unknown. And it seems that the 
description of the family of Mayürasarman as Haritiputras of 
the Manavya gotra who derived their family name from tending 
a Kadamba tree is а myth connecting the family with well- 
known local traditions of the Chütus and other lines of rulers to 
whom the country belonged in earlier times. Several myths 
gathered round the name and family of Mayürasarman in later 
ages, and there was invented a three-eyed four-armed eponymous 
ancestor of the family. There is no need to reproduce all these 
legends, but a sample may be given ; an inscription of A.D. 
t189! states that being born in a Kadamba forest the founder of 
as called Kadamba Rudra, and as he bore on his 
limbs the reflections of a peacock's feathers, he came to be 
called Mayüravarman,—note the change of Sarman to Varman. 

Epi graphy is our only guide to the chronology of Kadamba 
history. The Talagunda pillar inscription may well be assigned 
to the middle of the fifth century A.D. ; this would indicate the 
middle of the fourth century as the date for Maytirasarman. 
The suggestion has been made that Samudra-gupta’s inroad 
about this time must have given a rude shock to the power 
of the Pallavas, and that-Mayürasarman took advantage of the 
resulting weakness and confusion to establish his kingdom in 
the West. However that may be, the fact that the earliest 
Kadamba inscription known? is in the Prakrit language and 
has features in common with the Hirahadagalli plates, shows 
that the foundation of Kadamba power cannot be later than the 
first half of the fourth century. This inscription is found 
engraved on à pillar in Malavalli, below a shorter record of the 
Chütus. The inscription does not give the name of the Kadamba 
king, but it may be assigned to the first ruler of the line as it 
confrms and amplifies an earlier gift of Sivaskanda-varman a 


the line w 


— 
ЕС. УШ, Sk. 179. 
„©. VIL, Sk. 264; IA. XLVI, 154-55. 
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Haritiputra of the Мапаууа gotra and tuler of Vaijayanti— 
obviously a Chütu king ; the Kadamba king (Kadambanam 
таја) is described as Vaijayanti-dharma-maharajadhiraja devoted 
to the study of the Veda—patikata-sojjhayi-chachchaparo, a 
phrase which recalls a Part of the set Prašastis of the later 
Sanskrit inscriptions of the Kadambas. Another Prakrit ins- 
cription from Chandravalli, much shorter than the Malavalli 
record, names Mayürasarman, States that he dug a tank 
(tatàkam), ascribes to him conquests in Traiküta, Abhira, 
a, Sayindaka, Punata, Mokari, 
S point. This impossible record 


and its evidence should 
await confirmation before being accepted as history. 


dambas to be gathered from the 


; the dates given under cach ruler 


being approximations of Jouveau-Dubreuil, 


Mayürasarman A.D. (345-60) 
Kahgd-varman (360-85) 
Bhagiratha (385-410) 
| 
Raghu (410-25) Kakusthayanman (425-50) 


[ I 
Santi-varman 


| l: 
Kumāra-varman Krishna-varman 1 3 
(450-75) 
| Mandhatri-varman 1 
MrigeSa-varman (488-500) Vishnu- Deva-varman 
(470-488) - varman 
| 
Ravi-varman Bhànu-varman Sivaratha Sithha-varman 
(500-538) к 
E - Krishna-varman II (550-65 A.D.) 
Hari-varman 1 
(538-50) Aja-varman etca 


‘MAR. 1929, No. 1, pp. 50 ff 
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"What services Mayürasarman rendered to the Pallavas after 
he became friends with them and before they gave him inde- 
pendent and sole charge of the kingdom of Vanavasi 
(Vaijayanti), is not stated either in the Talagunda pillar ins- 
cription or elsewhere. But the inscription says that Mayüra- 
Sarman was appointed as Senapati by Shadanana and the mothers, 
a statement which finds a permanent place in the standard 
pragasti of the Kadambas ever afterwards in the phrase: Svami- 
mahasena-matrigan-anudhy atabhishiktanam ; we have already 
shown reason to hold that this was an instance of the adoption 
of local myths and legend by the new line of rulers. Mayüra- 
arman, as he came to be known later, was credited in mediaeval 
times with the performance of eighteen horse-sacrifices, and 
the distribution of 144 villages among the 32,000 Brahmins of 
the primeval village—anddi agrakara—of Sthanakundira (Tal- 
gunda), but there is no mention of Mayirasarman having 
performed even опе Asvamedha, not to speak of eighteen, in 
the contemporary inscriptions. The Halsi plates’ of Vuvaraja 
Kakustha-varman, the great-grandson of Mayürasarman, are 
dated in the eightieth Ѕаттаіѕата of an unnamed epoch ; the 
reckoning may be taken to have started. from the coronation of 
Maytragarman as monarch, but it does not appear in any other ; 
inscription. : 

Of Kafiga-varman and Bhagiratha we learn little from the 
Talagunda inscription. ‘The former is said to have won fame 
in fierce wars; the Vakafaka ruler Vindhya-sena of the Basim 
branch (c. A.D. 340-90) is said to have conquered Kuntala, and 
it seems probable that Kaüga-varman had to face an invasion 
by the Vakateka ruler which, while it tested the military 
strength of the Kadamba kingdom, does not seem to have.had 
any permanent results.” То the reign of Bhagiratha may have 
to be assigned the embassy of Kālidāsa from Vikramáditya to 


1]A. VI, 224. - 
z JRAS. 1914, рр. 324-25, 328: EI. XXVI. 148. 
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Kuntale$vara. Raghu, the elder son of Bhagiratha, who suc- 
ceeded him, ‘subducd his enemies by his valour’ ; his younger 
brother Kakustha was Yuvaraja under him, holding his court 
perhaps in Palaáika (Halsi) ; a grant issued by him from that 


town hands over some land to a general, Srutakirti by name, 


for the use of the venerable arhais of the place in order to 


secure his spiritual welfare in the next world (atmanas- 


taranartham).? At the end of Raghu's reign Kakustha-varman 
became king ; the Talgunda pi i 


had something to do with 


15 
Ajitabhattarika by name 


- This king made a large 
the celebrated Siva temple of Talagunda, and the fact was 
recorded on a pillar by his son and successor Santi-varman in 
the inscription that has so far guided our exposition of Kadamba 
history. 

An inscription from Talagunda mentions a Prince Kakustha 
of the Bhatari line, son of a beautiful Kadamba p : 


Tincess ; this 


1 The embassy is attested to b two rather - 
mimümsá of Rajasekhara апа duchityavichat tg ae works, Kavya 
There however is no unanimity among the schola 
of the Kuntala king. 

*IA. VI, 23. The phrase 


3 S misunderstood by 
Fleet, and some history has been made b in hi. la 
B EU DRE mistaken tranh Moraes in his Kadambaku 
* EI. IX, 271, vv. 30-1. Kielhorn’s date f t plates ` 
is clearly far too late. J. Dubreuli AHD. pp. 75, 106 eRe Y above: 


cited in the text wa: 


7 
4 
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prince is said to have attained the headship of ten mandalikas 
with control over customs duties—a statement which is interest- 
ing, as another inscription states, as we shall see, that 
Vaijayanti had eighteen mandalikas in charge of its customs 
revenue. It seems not unlikely that the Kadamba princess men- 
tioned here was also а daughter of the famous, Kadamba 
Kakustlia, and that his namesake of the Bhatarivathsa was a 
grandson of his. 

Santi-varman is described as a ruler of great fame, the 
beauty of whose fine person was enhanced by the wearing of 
three crowns (pattatraya) ; this seems to indicate fresh accession 
of territory; but the details are unknown. A record of his son 
Mrigesa from Halsi also says, without specifying details, that 
Santi-varman dragged to himself by main. force the Lakshmi 
from the palaces of his enemies. He was apparently served in 
a subordinate capacity by his younger brother Krishna-varman 
and the latter's son Vishnu-varman, -The position of Krishya- 
-varman is, however, involved in some obscurity. While there 
are no inscriptions directly emanating from him, in those of his 
sons he is credited: with ruling the southern country with great 
efficiency and popularity and with having performed the 
Agvamedha.” While Deva-varman calls himself Yuvaraja and 
issues his grant from a place called Triparvata (not identified), 
his elder brother Vishnu-varman dates his grants in his own 
regnal years “(third and fifth)’; in one grant he takes the per- 
mission of his uncle Santi-varman for making the gift; and 
describes him as “his elder father, lord of the entire Karnata 
country of which Vaijayanti with its eighteen mandalikas was 
the tilaka”, but in another grant, two years later, there is no 
mention of Santi-varman, and Vishnu-varman announces that 
he-was anointed by the Pallava ruler Santi-varma-maharaja. 


ы U 


1 JA. LM M ue vod ` 
a Birar plate of Vishnu-varman EC. VI, Kd. 162; Hebbata grani 
same MAR. 1925, p. 98; Devagiri plates of Deva-varman IA eae p ks 
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Some light on this puzzling set of facts may be got from two 
other inscriptions of the time. From the Barnahalli plates of 
Krishna-varman IL; the great grandson of Krishna-varman I, 
the subject of our present discussion, we learn the fact that he 
had for his queen a Kekaya princess who was the mother of 
Vishnu-varman. Secondly, a stone inscription from Апа}? 
(Davanagere tāluq in the Chitaldurg district of Mysore) makes 
the important statement that Sivananda-varman, a scion of the 
renowned line of Kekayas, witnessed the ravages to which his 
country became subject during the battle between Nanakkasa, 


the Pallava king, and Krishna-varman in which Krishna- 
varman’s forces were shattered ; the sight of so much suffering 
stirred Sivananda to the depths of his being, and he resolved 
to renounce all wordly ambition and seek his peace and the 


eternal fame of his family by fasting unto death. Now it seems 


very probable that Sivananda was the brother of the Kekaya 
queen of Krishna-varman. 


In the light of all these facts, the cou 
reconstructed somewhat as follows. 
reign, the hostility of the РаПауаз spelt 
power; the situation w 
kingdom being constitute 
varman and his sons with 
the kingdom accentuated 
by Krishna-varman ; all the same, the blow from the 
fell heavy on this b 
besides ruining the 
of his queen ; as a result of thei 
the allegiance of Vishnu-varman who had to accept investiture 
from them. If this view 


rse of events may be 
During Santi-varman's 
danger to the Kadamba 


sacrifice 
Pallavas 


in this period ; а part of their territory 
1 EI. VI, 16-20. 
s ЕС. УІ, 16-20. 


and a branch of the 


claimed * 


те 
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royal.family passed under Pallava suzerainty at least for a time. 
The names of the Pallava rulers concerned, Nanakkasa and 
Santi-varman, are otherwise unknown, a sharp reminder of how 
little we know at present of the history of those times. 

Santi-varman was followed on the throne by his son 
-Mrigesa-varman who is known from several records. He ruled 
from Vaijayanti, had Palasika under his control, and waged 
successful wars against the Gañgas and Pallavas ; in the Halsi 
plates he is described as the destroyer of the eminent family 
of the Gangas and the destructive fire (pralayanala) to the 
‘Pallavas, But no details of these wars are forthcoming. ` His 
learning and wisdom, his proficiency in the riding of horses 
and elephants and all other manly exercises, his ability as a 
soldier and capacity. as a ruler of men receive high praise in 
the Devagiri plates of the fourth year. He built a Taina temple 
in Palagika in memory of his father and endowed it liberally 
(Halsi plates). The queen of Mrigesa-varman was called 
Prabhavati ; she came of the family of the Kekayas with’ whom 
the Kadambas had several matrimonial connections, and she 
was the mother of Ravi-varman.* 

Mandhatri-varman is the next ruler to be considered. 
While editing one of his two records Kielhorn expressed the 
opinion that Mandhata was more closely connected with Mrigega 
than any other ruler of the Kadamba line, and that he might 
have been a younger brother of Santi-varman or of Mrigega 
himself, and thus, his immediate predecessor or successor. The 
discovery of the Shimoga plates*.has shown, however, that the 
name of Mandhata’s father was Kumara-varman ; and he might 
Nave been a third son of Kakustha-varman. Mandhata is called 
ruler of Vaijayanti in the Kudigere plates of his second year, 


1Devagiri plates Yr. 3 JA. VII, 35-7; Devagiri plates Yr. 4 I4. VII; 
37-8; Hitnahebbagilu Yr. 7 EC. IV, Hs. 18; Hire Sakuna 214. уп; 
VII, Sb. 33; Halsi plates Yr. 8 ТА. VI, 24-5. 

? MAR. 1911, pp. 33, 35. 

3 Ibid. p. 32. . 
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while the other grant is issued from Uchchangi (Uchchhringi) 
in his fifth regnal year. Possibly Mandhatri-varman ruled 
during the minority of Ravi-varman (son of Mrigega), who 
succeeded him and had a long reign of about forty years. ` 


Of Ravi-varman’s reign we have quite a number of records, 


ranging from the fifth to the thirty-fifth regnal year, and a 
damaged stone record in Kavadi in the Sorab talug of Shimoga 
district! seems to record the salt performed by his queen on 
. his death. Of the two undated records from Halsi,? one deals 
with the institution of a Jaina festival at Halsi, and the other 
makes the important statements that having killed in battle 
Vishnu-varman and other kings he conquered the whole earth, 
and occupied Palasika after driving out the lord of Káiichi, 
known as Chandadanda ; probably, the title Kañchiévara applied 
to Chandadanda is only a synonym for Pallava, and does not 
necessarily imply his rule in Kaüchipura, and Chandadanda 
might have ‘belonged to the same branch of the Pallavas as 
Santi-varman who appointed Vishnu-varman. However that 
may be, we have clearly a further stage in the hostilities 
between the Kadambas and the Pallavas, and the former seem 
to have got the best of it in this round. 
inscription lead us to suppose that Chandadanda and perhaps 
Vishnu-varman also had invaded the territory of the Vanavasi 
kingdom, and penetrated into it as far as Halsi ; Ravi-varman 
succeeded in disposing of his collateral uncle on the battle field, 
and throwing out the Pallava intruder. 
the original unity and extent of the Kad 
Nilambur plates are dated in the fifth 
issued from Vaijayanti (Vanavasi) ,° 
of the thirty-fifth year,* ww 


This perhaps restored 
amba dominion.. ‘The 
year of the reign, and 


hich mentions a temple of Mahadeva 


! EC. УШ, Sb. 523. 
з JA, VE, 25-7, 29-30. 
* EI. VIII, 146-9. 
«тыа. XVI, 264. 


The words of the. 


» and so too the Sirsi grant: 
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erected by а favourite minister of the king who was the amaiya 
of the division (desa) of the kingdom called Nilakantha, the 
Nelcynda of the Greek writers. 

Ravi-varman was followed by his son Hari-varman who 
ruled from Vaijayanti, as is seen from the Sangoli plates of his 
eighth year, which contain astronomical details ‘yielding а 
date in A.D. 535 for his accession to the throne. The Halsi 
plates of the fourth year? state that he enjoyed the rule of his 
kingdom in peace—(nirupadravam rajyasriyam), and this is 
confirmed. by the general tone of another record of the next 
year from the same place, which mentions a Sendraka ruler 
Bhanugakti, as а feudatory. But the end of the reign was by 
no means so happy or peaceful. About A.D. 545 Pulakesin I 
established his power in Badami ; and this meant not only the 
loss of the northern parts of the Kadamba kingdom, but the 
emergence of a new danger to the very existence of Vanavasi 
as an independent kingdom. And the Kadambas were by no 
means a strong and united power. 'The feud between the elder 
and younger branches was hushed for a time after the resound- 
ing successes of Ravi-varman, and Simha-varman, the son of 
Vishnu-varman, took a warning from the fate of his father and. 
was content to remain in obscure subordinatton. Not so, how- 
ever, his son Krishna-varman II who strengthened himself by 
aliances with his neighbours and actually undertook a 
military expedition against Vaijayanti as we learn from his 
Bennur plates—V aijayanti-vijayayatram-abhiprasthila.^ We 
may well suppose that this expedition put an end to the reign 
of Hari-varman, the last known ruler of the elder branch, and 

II to the throne of Vaijayanti. His 


brought Krishna-varman | 
Bannahalli plates issued in his Seventh year‘ confirm this view 


er 


LEI, XIV, 163-8. 
s ГА, VI, 30-2. 
2 EC. V. Bl. 245. 
: pp, VI, 16-20. 
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ОЁ his progress by hinting at the contrast between his father’s 
obscurity and his own Prominence and saying that, he obtained 


nefit of his parents. Either 
son Aja-varman must have 


€ known from Stray records, 
dagani inscription,’ and Damo- 


as well as credulity. number of Copper-plates 
bearing unusually early Sak ; 
clear ; until abou 
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plates have aided in the work of reconstructing the history of 
the line in this period. But there is still room for different 
views even about the genealogy of the dynasty, and we must 
Droceed with caution, aiming only at tentative conclusions from 
definite data. 

The Gangas, like many other dynasties, developed in course 
of time a legendary history of the achievements of their ancestors 
of which the early records know nothing, and the account that 
follows is based on records that turn out to be early by this 
test, thongh the later legends will be briefly adverted to in so 
far as they concern individual rulers. One of the earliest of 

. these legends is the cutting of a stone pillar into two by a 
lusty blow of his sword by the founder of the line, and records 
mentioning even this feature should be treated separately from 
those which do.-not. 

The earliest record so far known is a grant by the second 
ruler of the line,  Madhava-varman I, the son of Koñkani- 
varman, recorded in the Sasanakota plates and relating. to a 
brahmadeya (gift to Brahmanas) in the Paru-vishaya.! ‘The 
next genuine record is found in the Penukonda. plates of 
Madhava-varman II, the grandson of Madhava I, referring to 
a brahmadeya in Paruvi-vishaya.! Paru and Paruvi аге clearly 
Variants of the same name, and are represented by modern 
Parigi, seven miles north of Hindupur in the Anantapur distriet, 
The genealogy of the line yielded by these two records is аз 


follows : 
Konkani-varman Dharmamahadhiraja (A.D. 400) 


| 
Madhava мна (A.D. 425) 
Gangaraja Ayya-varman (A.D. 450) 


Madhava Mahadhiraja, alias 
Simha-varman A.D. 470 


UNT, See 
1 EI. XXIV, 234-9. 
з Ibid, XIV, 331-6. 
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The dates suggested against each name are in pa MOM 
Eleet's- chronological schenfe based upon the data of the 
ord. 
ко of the Gañgas is even more obscure than that 
of the Pallavas and Kadambas. The early inscriptions only 
Say that the first ruler Konkani-varman belonged to the 
Jahnaveyakula, the family of the Ganges, and the Kanvayana 
golra ; that by the force of his victorious arms he carved out a 
prosperous kingdom for himself; and that he distinguished 
himself on many a field as the many scars on his body witnessed. 
The invocation which occurs uniformly at the beginning of all 
Ganga plates shows them to have been worshippers of Vishnu. 


The title Dharma-mahadhiraja may indicate that Konkani- 
varman was an independent ruler ; but if that was so, the con- 
dition did not last long, and throughout their long history of 
Seven or eight centuries, the Gaügas found themselves com- 


pelled to acknewledge the suzerainty of one or other of the 
greater. dynasties of South India by turns. The elephant was 
the emblem of the family, ° 


The capital of the early kingdom is nowhere named in the 
contemporary inscriptions ; later tradition, current among the 
Gatigas of Mysore and Kalinga, avers that it was Kuvalala,, 
modern Kolar, at first, and afterwards Talakid, nearer the 
hostile frontier of. the Kadambas agathst whom they waged war 
in company of the Pallavas in this early period, . The view that 

ruled. at Parigi rests on no more evidence 
© property that forms the je 


just mentioned, 
Of Madhava I the ear 


ly grants say that he inherited all 
the great qualities of his father, and that he had a well 


at Sastras, particularly in the 
exposition and practice of the scien 


gifts in thé two grants 
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tion. The next ruler Ayya-varman (Arya-varman)* was a great 
warrior and proficient in the Sastras, [tiasas and Purana, and 
was appointed duly by the Pallava Simha-varman, the first ruler 
of the name known to have reigned in Karchi according to our 
chronological scheme. The reason of the coronation by the 
Pallava is not apparent; but probably the Gañgas had reason 
to fear the power of the Kadambas and entered into a sub- 
ordinate alliance with the Pallavas and sought their protection. 
Or more likely there was а succession dispute between. Ayya- 
varman and his brother Krishna-varman, who is known from 
at least three сапу records. The Penukonda plates say that 
Ayya-varman was consecrated by Sithha-varman ‘according to 
his deserts’ (yatharham), and later grants, which give his name 
as Hari-varman, state that he removed the capital to Talakad 
on the Kaveri in the Mysore district. So it may be that the 
brothers had a dispute, which was settled by Sithha-varman’s 
mediation which ended їп а virtual division of’ the kingdom 
‘between them. We have the Chukuttur grant of Sithha-varman, 
the son of Krishna-varman, in which he calls himself Mahadhi- 
raja and makes а memorial gift after the death of his heroic 
younger brother Yuvardja Vira-varman. Let us mote also that 
both Ayya-varman and Krishna-varman name their sons Sitha- 
varman, in recognition of their political relation to the Pallava 


ruler. : А 
Later genealogies introduce a Vishnugopa aš the son of 
Madhava the son of Vishnugopa. This 


Hari-varman, making 
looks D like 4 fabrication calculated to stress the Pallava 


wd EAR 

RS їп the Keragalur plate of Madhava 1I (MAR. 1930, 

1 This Cee ich contains the whole gamut of legends like Avani 

ur 113, No. (ue (ЕС. V, Mb. 263). Such records do not seem to have 

fione HD) 1s authenticity as the simpler ones used in our account 
in the text. 259, No. 88 
MAR. 1930, p. 259, No. 9 

rant, irst year, MAR. 1915, p. 40; Kudittiyan 


s of his f 
MAR. 1932, p. 124; Chukuttur grant óf his 


plates of his MAR. 1924, p. 79. 


son Sithha-varman, 
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Connection by borrowing опе more Pallava name. The Репи- 
konda plates do not know him, and Rice's attempt to explain 
the omission as due to accident or error is not convincing. 
From the beginning of Ayya-varman's reign then, the 
Сайра kingdom was ruled in two parts by two branches of the 
family from ‘Talakad and Kuvalala, and the same arrangement 
Seems to have continued under the sons and successors of 
Ayya-varman and Krishna-varman, viz., Madhava IT alias. 
Sithha-varman, and Sithha-varman of the Chukuttür grant. he 
fotmer was anointed by Pallava Skanda-varman, a fact which 


finds more prominent mention in the Kudalur grant than im 
the Penukonda plates, for the 


diction on Skanda-varman, hi 


child of this union was Avinita accordin 
Our view of early Gan: 
single conspectus thus: 


& to the later grants, 
ga history may be presented in a 


Konkani-varman (A.D. 400) 
1 


Madhava I —Sasanakota plates, Yr. 1 (A.D. 425) 
: | 


І -l 
Ayya-varman, crowned by Sithha- 


| 
у Krishņa-varman-—Bendi anhalli 
varman Ки. 450) plates, Yr. 1}; KAAYA plates- 
Mádhaya II alias Sithha-varman poen 


=Kadamba Krishnayarman’s 
sister ; crowned by Skanda-varman 


] 
—Penukonda plates (A.D. 475) Sa varman Ута утар 
Avinita (annointed as a baby in grant. ' 


his mother's lap) (с. A.D. 500) (ар. 475) 


СНАРТЕК ХШ 
HISTORY ОЕ CEYLON. 


The first dynasty of Sinhalese kings of the island of 
Ceylon. came to an end with the death of Vasalalaka Tissa. 
This gave occasion for various adventurers to contend for the 
throne. An imposter named Sabha! ruled for six years, but 
Was ousted by a prince named Vasabha (66-110)? who not only 
established himself securely on the throne but also succeeded in 
founding a dynasty „which lasted for more than three hundred 
years. 

As is usual with the founders of new dynasties, stories of 
а romantic nature have been told of this prince. His future 
Breatness, it is said, was foretold by soothsayers and he was 
Protected by Providence from dangers which threatened him. 
He belonged to a clan called the Lambakanna, members of 
which had already made a bid for the throne before the 
АССА ИСИ САТУ сара. Nothing certain is known about the 
origin of this clan. Later writers connect it with the imperial 
Mauryas of North India: and state that the Lambakanna family 

п who accompanied the branch 


Was founded by Agoka’s kinsme 
of the sacred Bodhi tree to Ceylon, but the Mahàvarisa and the 


other early Pali chronicles are silent about the origin of the 
Lambakannas. Whatever his origin, Vasabha succeeded in 
making his authority universally acknowledged in the island as 


те See 
1 phe name occurs 28 Subha in the Mahavarisa, but in inscriptions. 
he is called Saba (EZ. HI, 1 > Their Pal form aa 
A The proper names are forms as given in the 
Mahavamsa. For dates, see note on the chronology at the end of the 
WEN. the account of Ilanüga's reign in the Mahàvathsa, Chap. xxxv, 
vv. 16 f. 
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is attested by numerous inscriptions of his reign found іп 
various: parts of Ceylon. His long reign was a prosperous one 
and his benefactions to the Buddhist religion made his rule 
acceptable to the sangha. 

The death of Vasabha was followed by a brief period of 
divided rule. The chronicles record that he was succeeded by 
Tissa ‘of the Crooked Nose’; but inscriptions attest to the 
fact that two: brothers of Tissa set themselves up as indepen- 
dent rulers in various parts of the island, while he was reigning 
at Anuradhapura.t The weakness resulting from this state of 
affairs was taken advantage of by the Chola king Karikala who 
raided the island and took away many thousands of Sinhalese 
as captives to South India. "Tissa's son Gajabahu I (113-135) 
unified the kingdom and felt himself strong enough to satisfy 
Sinhalese honour by undertaking a counter-invasion of the 
Chola country. In this enterprise, which has passed into legend, 
he is said to have been eminently successful. Not content with 
liberating the Sinhalese taken away as captives in the previous 
reign he, it is said, brought with him an equal number of the 
Chola king's subjects to Ceylon. 

Gajabahu’s personal name was Gamani Abhaya, by which 
he is referred to in numerous inscriptions of his found in 
апоу фаг of the island. The epithet by which he is 
universally mentioned in Sinhalese literature as well as in the 


chronicles is found in one record only. The fact that he bore 
such a title indicates that he was noted for his prowess during 
his life-time. _ The stories of his exploits in South India may 
therefore be taken as based on fact, notwithstanding that they 
gic ош; 3 verladen with details of a fictitious and marvellous 
character, in writings of a comparatively recent date and do 
not find mention in the Mahāvuisa and other early sources. 


Gajabāhu is mentioned in the Tamil poem Silappadikaram as 


1 EZ. ТУ, 214 ft. 
2 AIC. No. 5. 
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one of the kings present at the court of the Chéra king on the 
occasion of the consecration of a shrine to Kannagi, the heroine 
who has been deified as the ideal of a chaste and faithful wife. 
The cult of this goddess, Pattini, which is now ‘obsolete in 
South India, is still widely prevalent among the Sinhalese 
villagers and has given rise to a considerable folk-literature in 
which Gajabahu occupies a prominent position as the ruler who 
was instrumental in introducing it to the island. In the folk- 
lore of the Sinhalese, Gajabahu takes a place second only to 
that of Dutthagamani, the national, hero. 

The settled conditions established in the reign of Gajabahu 
prevailed for over half a century after his demise, He was 
succeeded by his cousin Mahallaka Naga (135-141) who was 
also “his brother-in-law.’ Two of Mahallaka Naga’s sons, 
Bhatika Tissa (141-165) and Kanittha Tissa (165-103) reigned 
one after the other. "The period covered by the reigns of these 
three kings saw the construction of many irrigation works and 
the foundation arid endowment of numerous Buddhist viharas. 
Scores of inscriptions of these rulers, recording grants 'to 
Buddhist shrines, have been discovered in various parts of the 


island. 
The 4 
the royal family, 


eath of ‘Kanittha Tissa was followed by discord in 
which, however, was not of long duration. 
Kanittha Tiss was succeeded by his son Khujjanaga who; after 
a reign of two years, was murdered by his younger brother 
Kuncanaga. The last named, in his turn, was ousted by 
Sirinaga, his senapati. Sirinàga I (196-215) is stated in the 
Mahavamsa to have been the brother-in-law of Kufichanaga. 
From inscriptions, however, we can glean the additional in- 
formation that he was а son of Bhatika Tissa and had, there- 
fore, a prior claim to the throne than his two predecessors.? 


Wer iios 


1 For the rel 
CB: XXX, 452. 
z EZ. IV, 220. 


ationship between these two monarchs, see JRAS. 
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‘Sirinaga I was succeeded by his son Tissa who, on account of 
his concern for the proper administration of justice, earned 
i ari arika) . 
the epithet of Voharika (Skt. vyavahari У 
те was during the reign of Voharika Tissa (215-237) that 
a sect of Buddhists, called the Vetullaka in the Mahdavarisa 


the Church, the end. of Vohàrika not happy, His 
younger brother, Abhayanaga, Carried on ап intrigue with the 
queen and fled abroad When the affai 

the king. ‘The partisans of Abhayana 


* See Paranavitana, Mahayanism in Ceylon, CJS. Séc. G, Vol. II. 
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Abhayanaga. ‘The latter married the woman who was the 
Cause of this fraternal discord ‘and ascended the throne at 
Anuradhapura. Abhayanaga’s reign of eight years was not 
Memorable for any outstanding events. So were the brief 
‘Teigns of his two successors, Sirinaga II and Vijaya, the son 
and grandson respectively of Voharika Tissa. 

After Vijaya, the throne was occupied in succession by 
two princes who came from Rohana. Their relationship to their 
Predecessors is not given in the chronicles, but they are stated 
to have been of the Lambakanna clan to which the rulers of 
Ceylon during this period all belonged. Sathgha Tissa, the first 
Of these two intruders, ruled for four years and came to an 
untimely end. He was succeeded by Sirisaüghabodhi whose 
extreme devotion to the Bodhisattva ideal made him unfit for 
the duties and cares of kingship. The commander-in-chief of 
the army, Gothabhaya, rose in revolt and Sirisaüghabodhi, in 
Order to avoid bloodshed, left the palace and resorted to 'the 
forest where he adopted a hermit's life. Gothabhaya mounted 
the vacant throne and, fearing that Sirisahghabodhi might be 
Testored by the people, who loved him for his rare virtues, 
Proclaimed a large reward for his head. The story continues 
that Sirisanghabodhi, on learning of this from a peasant, himself 
Made an offering of his own head so that the peasant, the new 
King and he may all be benefitted, the first by obtaining the 
Prize set on his head, the second by being firmly establishe 1 
On the throne and he himself by practising the virtue of sup- «me 
Self-sacrifice thus qualifying for Buddhahood in the tuture. 

he plasa HRS Sirisanghabodhi is said to have pertormed this 
heroic action is marked by а temple built in his honour by 
Othabhaya and is even now a popular place of pilgrimage. 
irisaüghabodhi will no doubt be counted a failure by modern 
istorians, but that was not the judgment of the people of 
ancient Ceylon. He is considered to have shed great lustre on 
е island’s royal line and his name was borne as а title by 
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every alternate ruler of Ceylon for a thousand years after his 
death. 


Gothabhaya (254-267) appears from the chronicles to have 
been an adventurer who managed to seize the throne by 
questionable means. From an inscription of his,’ however, it 
appears that he was a son of Sirinaga II and had, therefore, a 


legitimate right to the throne, During his reign, the heterodox 


Vetullakas (the Mahayanists) again came into prominence and 


were able to gain many followers among the members of the 
Abhayagiri comniunity. Following the example of Voharika 
Tissa, Gothabhaya proscribed them.. He went further ; he 
selected sixty of their leading members, placed brand marks on 
their bodies and banished them. The disgraced Vetullaka 


monks went to Kaveripattana in South India, where one of 
them had a pupil named Saüghamitt 


a who, having learnt of the 
barbarous treatment accorded to his teacher and others of his’ 
persuation, resolved to come to Ceylon-in order to teach a 
lesson to the Mahàvihàra monks at whose instigation the king 


had acted in this wise, Sanghamitta managed to win royal 
favour and was appointed tutor to the two sons of the king- 
The elder prince, Jettha Tissa,” was not impressed by his 
teachings, but the younger, Маћаѕепа, b 
Sañghamitta realised that he could Carry out his plans when, 
"Mahasena, in due course, came to the 

When Gothabhaya died, there Seems to have been a dis- 
satisfied faction among the dignitaries of state. But Jettha Tissa 
(267-277) took effective, though drastic, action and nipped in 
the bud any possible schemes against him. Jettha fissa was 
succeeded by his younger brother Mah 


А аѕепа (277-зод) who was 
one of the most outstanding among the rulers of ancient Ceylon. 


Sanghamitta, who had left the shores of this island during the 
reign of Jettha Tissa, returned with Mahasena’s accession 


1 EZ. V, 223-28. 
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and did not lose any time in starting his campaign against the 
orthodox community. Acting on his advice, the king ordered 
the Mahavihara monks to accept the Vetulla or Mahayana 
doctrines: "They refused and the king issued an edict pro- 
hibiting the townspeople to give alms to them. 'The inmates 
of the Mahavihara, rather than submit to the king in matters 
spiritual, left their monastery and took refuge in Rohana. The 
king appropriated their properties, destroyed many of their 
establishments and utilised the material to embellish the 
Abhayagiri Vihara. ‘This persecution of the most important 
religious community in the island gave rise to popular resent- 
ment and the leaders of the anti-Mahavihara faction were 
murdered by the orthodox partisans. A civil war was narrowly 
averted by the personal friendship, which existed between 
Mahasena and the leader of the insurgent forces ; but the king 
had perforce to change his religious policy and make peace 
with the Mahavihara. 

Later, however, Mahasena again quarrelled with the 
Mahavihara when he founded a new monastery, the Jetava- 
narama, encroaching on the grounds of the ancient institution. 
Jetavana Vihara developed into the headquarters of the third 
great sect among the three into which the Buddhist church of 
ancient Ceylon was divided. The stūpa built in this vihara by 
Mahasena was the largest in Ceylon and perhaps surpassed in 
size any other monument of its class anywhere in the world. 
Mahasena also constructed a number of large irrigation 
reservoirs, one of which, the Minnéri, covers an area of nearly 
5000 acres. His public works which were designed to benefit 
the land by ensuring 4 regular supply of water to irrigate the 
rice fields, so impressed the people with their magnitude that 
he was deified after his death. He still receives worship from 
the peasants jn some parts of the island. 

Тһе reign of Sirimeghavanna (304-332), the son and 
successor of Mahasena, is noteworthy for the arrival in Ceylon 


17 


his became, in course of time, 
kings and, housed now in Kandy, 
devotion to the Buddhists of the 45] 


mental uplift of his subjects 
by appointing preachers to exp 


igion to them, 
Buddhadasa's Son, Upatissa IT 


(370-412) was a man of a 
benevolent disposition and, though w 


earing a crown, practised 
the virtues of a Bodhisattva, This, however, did not Protect 
him from his younger brother Mahana 


religious life and developed an 


murder Upatissa and himself 
ascended the throne. 


Mahanama’s reign (412-434) was memorable for thc labours 
of the great Pali commentator Buddhaghosha 
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Ceylon tradition asserts that he was a Brahmin of North India 
who, after his conversion to Buddhism, was entrusted by his 
teacher with the task of translating into Pali the vast exegetical 
literature on the Theravada canon which then existed in the 
Sinhalese language. Buddhaghosha himself testifies to his 
connection with the Tamil country and mentions Kāñchī as a 
place where he resided for some time.’ Buddhadatta, another 
Pali commentator who is believed to have been a contemporary 
of Buddhaghosha, wrote at Kaveripattana when the Kalabhra 
king Achyuta was ruling over the Chola country.? In Buddha- 
ghosha's writings the Sinhalese king of his day is mentioned as 
Siripala, Sirinivasa or Sirikudda. In some of his inscriptions, 
Mahanama is referred to by the name Tiripali which is 
equivalent to Siripalita in Pali. Chinese annals record that an 
envoy sent by a king of Ceylon named Mohanan arrived in that 
country in the year 428 A.D. The king referred to is no doubt 
Mahanama. 

Mahanama’s death was followed by the extinction of the 
dynasty which, founded by Vasabha, continued to hold sway 
over the island for more than three hundred years. A. son of 
his, named Sotthisena, born of a Tamil consort, ascended the 
throne but was immediately ousted in favour of the husband of 
Маһапа: ma’s daughter born of the consecrated queen. The 
latter died after one year and an impostor named Mittasena held 
the sceptre for a similarly brief period when an invasion from 
South India imposed foreign rule on Ceylon for about twenty- 
five years. 

The leaders of this Tamil invasion seem to have hailed 
from the Pandya country, for the first of them to rule 
Ceylon was called Pagdu. He was succeeded, in turn, by five 
of his confederates, namely Parinda, Khudda Parinda, Tiritara 
Miis 70 it 


Colophone of the Manorathapürant. 


1 See the 5 
s Ѕее the Colophon of the Vinaya-vinicchaya (P.T.S.), p. 229. 
a CTS. Sec. G. II, 18. 
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Dathiya апа Pithiya. ‘Though these’ rulers were of dos 
Indian origin they seem to have patronised Buddhism an 
adopted Sinhalese institutions. Inscriptions of three of them, 
Parinda, Khudda Parinda and Dathiya, have been discovered in 
various parts of the island. These records are in old Sinhalese 
and register donations to Buddhist shrines. Khudda Parinda 
bore the epithet of Buddhadasa.? 
Many Sinhalese nobles, however, did not submit to 
Dravidian rule and maintained themselves in various parts of 
the island to which the Tamils were unable to penetrate. The 


national movement against the Tamils found a leader in the 
person of Dhatusena, 


who is said to have belonged to the 
Maurya race. 


He spent his boyhood in a Buddhist vihára where 
one of his uncles, who was a member of the Order,: protected 
him from many dangers, Arrived at man's estate, Dhatusena 
rallied the national forces round him and started the campaign 
for the liberation of his people when Khudda Parinda was in 


power. The three ‘Tamil rulers who succeeded Khudda Parinda 
were all killed in battle 


his enemies in a Protracted series of car 
throne of Anuradhapura about 463 A.D. 

Dhatusena was a liberal 
many viharas and repaired d 


npaigns, ascended the 


patron of Buddhism and founded 
ilapidated ones. He is, however, 
best remembered for the great contribution he made to the 
wonderful irrigation system of ancient Ceylon, One of the 
reservoirs constructed by him, the Kalaváva, is an immense work 
covering an area of Over 4000 acres and irrigating a vast tract 
of paddy fields. 

Dhatusena’s end was tragic. 
son-in-law, the commander-in-chief 
son of Dhatusena by a wife of in 
throne and murdered the old kin 


At the instigation of his 
of the army, Kassapa, a 
ferior Status, usurped the 
в by walling him in the 


1 CJS. Sec. G. II, 181. 
3 EZ. IV, 113. 


by Dhatusena who, after vanquishing . 
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chamber in which he was imprisoned. The rightful prince, 
Moggallana, fled to India vowing to avenge the foul crime. 
"The parricide Kassapa I (479-497) betook himself to the impreg- 
nable rock fortress of Sigiri, on the summit of which he built 
a magnificent palace and reigned for eighteen years. The 
of the paintings with which he adorned the preci- 


remnants 
pitous side of the Sigiri rock are well-known and are counted 
among the most precious relics of the ancient pictorial art of 


India and Ceylon. Moggallana eventually returned from India 
with an army and Kassapa, instead of waiting for the invader 
in his great stronghold, went forward with his forces to give 
battle to Moggallana. In the encounter which ensued, Kassapa's 
army broke its ranks and fled, and the parricide, finding every- 
thing lost, committed suicide on the battle-field. 

Moggallana I (497-515) gave vent to his wrath by slaying 
all who had taken Kassapa's side and had a hand in the murder 
of his father. After a reign of eighteen years, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Kumaradasa (515-534) who, for several 
centuries, has enjoyed a reputation, to which he had no claim, 
as the poet who composed the Janakiharana.) ^ Kumaradasa's 
son, Kittisena, came to an untimely end after a reign of nine 
months and with him the direct line of Dhatusena became 
extinct. 

The elements of culture which the Aryan-speaking immi- 
grants from North India brought to Ceylon in the fifth or 
sixth century в.с. and the religious and artistic movements 
which arrived in Ceylon in the third century B.C., through the 
missionary zeal of Asoka, attained, in many respects, to a 
high degree of efflorescence during the period dealt with in 
this chapter. The largest stüpa in the island was built during 
17. PAL 

i is i 8 ab; 
ETT ur PR 


Janakiharana, was a scion of tHe Sinhalese royal family but was а 


Personage distinct from the King of that name, 


Dle, and ап interlude of Tamil rule, 


cal literature in 
the Mahavihara of 


Mahavamsa. They have been co: 
Buddhist era Starting 543 p.c 
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up the lengths of reigns given in the chronicles and taking into 
consideration the traditional dates in the Buddhist era given in 
literary sources for certain important events. Wickremasinghe 
(E.Z. III, 1-47) and Geiger (CiJavamsa, translation, Vol. II, 
Pp. 1-47) have both elaborated chronological tables prepared on 
the assumption that a Buddhist era with 483 B.C. as its epoch 
was current in Ceylon during the earlier period of its history, 
Wickremasinghe holds that such an era was in use for the 
whole period dealt with in this chapter while Geiger opines 
that its use extended up to the end of Mahasena's reign, 

. The theory has landed both these scholars in considerable 
difficulties in effecting the transition from one Buddhist era to 
the other. Chinese references to Ceylon during the period 
between the fifth and eighth centuries published by Sylvain 
Levi (JA. 1900, рр. 297 ff, дот ff) furnish us with indisputable 
evidence to prove that Wijesinha’s dates are preferable to those 
of Wickremasinghe and Geiger. Pien-e-tien, chap. 66, records 
that in the fifth year of Iuen-kia (428 A.D.), the king of Ceylon, 
Mo-ho-nan by name, sent an embassy to.the Chinese court. 
There is no difficulty in recognising the name Mahanama in 
“Мо-һо-пап”” and there was only one king of Ceylon by this 
name. According to Wijesinha’s tables, Mahanama reigned 
from 412 to 434- The date'of the Chinese embassy falls correctly 
within this period. Computing on the basis of a Buddhist era 
beginsing 483 В.С. Wickremasinghe makes Маһапата ascend 
the throne in 468 A.D., forty years after his envoy arrived in 
China. 

The Nikaya Saügraha, a work of the fourteenth century, 
gives 818 B.E. as the date of Mahasena's accession. Adding up 
the lengths of intervening reigns as given in the Mahavarisa, 
the first year of Mahanama would fall in 953 B.E., i.e., 410 A.D. 
which euables the latter, to be on the throne in 428 A.D. 
when his envoys were received by the Chinese emperor.. On 
the same computation Sirimeghavanna should have aseended 
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up the lengths of reigns given in the chronicles and taking into 
consideration the traditional dates in the Buddhist era given in 
literary sources for certain important events. Wickremasinghe 
(E.Z. III, 1-47) and Geiger (Сајататѕа, translation, Vol. П, 
Pp. 1-47) have both elaborated chronological tables prepared on 
the assumption that a Buddhist era with 483 В.С. as its epoch 
was current in Ceylon during the earlier period of its history. 
Wickremasinghe holds that such an era was in use for the 
whole period dealt with in this chapter while Geiger opines 
that its use extended up to the end of Mahasena’s reign. 

The theory has Janded both these scholars in considerable 
iho anne in effecting the E E Buddhist era to 
| | IË j S PEYIA Hine the венг 
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There is no difficulty ° 
'"Mo-ho-nan'' and there was only one king of Ceylon by this 


name, According to Wijesinha’s tables, Mahanama reigned 
from 412 to 434. ‘The date ‘of the Chinese embassy falls correctly 
Within this period. Computing on the basis of a Buddhist ега 
eginning 483 B.C. Wickremasinghe makes Маһапата ascend 
the throne in 468 A.D. forty years after his envoy arrived in 
1 
ina. 
The Nikàya Sanrgraha, a work of the fourteenth century, 
gives 818 в.к. as the date of Mahasena’s accession. Adding up 
the lengths of intervening reigns as given in the Майһата?йза, 
the first year of Mahánama would fall in 953 B.E., i.e., 410 A.D. 
Which enables the latter, to be on the throne in 428 A.D. 
when his envoys were received by the Chinese emperor, , On 
the same computation Sirimeghavanpa should have ascended 
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the Agra-Jaipur area and the Malavas in the Central Rajputana. 
In Central India also there were some small non-monarchical 
States like those of the Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, Kakas and 
Abhiras. "Their earlier history is not known. "These tribes had 
a non-monarchical form of government since early times and it 
continued to prevail among most of them down to the end of 
the 4th century A.D. 

The Allahabad inscription of Samudra. 
kings with headships of these states ; 
Malavas, the Yaudheyas etc., and not thei 


to offer submission to the great Gupta Emperor. 
fore, clear that they had i 


-gupta associates no 
it describes how the 


The evidence of the early 


tic families, 
mies in times 
mes of peace, 


as republics, since sovereignty was vested in 4 HS of ancient India 
of persons, who elected the executive. We have 
io accurately describe the constitutions of the 
which appear to have differed considerably fro 


different gana states, 
1 But. cf. p. 144 above. à 


m One another 


he accounts of the Greek writers tend: 
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ao regal titles like the Rajas and Maharajas.‘ The headship of 
the Sanakanika state had become hereditary and the regal title 
Maharaja had also been associated with it. The head of the 
Yaudheya state. was permitted the regal title Maharaja ; but his 
post was elective? and he was not permitted to put his name on 
the state coinage.! How precisely the Yaudheyas elected their 
Maharaja,—who was also their commander-in-chief,—we do not 
know. Probably only the members of their aristocracy and per- 
haps the presidents of the city councils and village Patchayats 
took part in the election, the choice being confined to the rival 
claimants from a few leading families. The Kunindas, the 
Yaudheyas and the Arjunayanas had probably formed a con- 
federation in c. 200 A.D., the military and the foreign affairs 
being in the hands of a triumvirate representing the federating 
units. We do not hear anything further about these republics 
from the sth century A.D. Their distinctively republican (gana) 
coinage also comes to an end by с. 400 A.D. 

The circumstances that led to the disappearance of the 
republics from northern India are not yet fully known. Dr. 
Jayaswal has attributed this phenomenon to the imperialism of 
the Guptas. ‘Samudra-gupta like Alexander killed the free 
spirit of the country. He destroyed the Malavas and the 
Yaudheyas, who were the nursery of freedom, and many others 
of their class". This does not seem to be true. The Malavas 
and the Arjunayanas, the Vaudheyas and the Madras had only 
accepted in a general way the imperial position of Samudra- 


1 is however interesting to note that the Malava ruling families 
It is laim that their stock was as respectable as that of 


had started the c 
f the Ikshvakus; cf. gaaaf mei 


th family o! SUP. 
i ae 8а Yiipa Inscription (unpublished). 


л. Tu, 25. 
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gupta. They offered him tribute but retained their autonomy. 
Their territories were never -directly administered by the 
Guptas, and so their administrative procedure and institutions 
could not have been much affected. It should be remembered 
that their independence had been completely eclipsed under the 
Mauryas and the Kushanas, but they once more emerged as 
republics when the above imperialisms declined. ‘The Gupta 
imperialism had not interfered with their autonomy and it is, 
therefore, difficult to understand how it could have been fatal 
to their democratic institutions. 

The Nandsa inscription shows that early in the 3rd century 
the leadership of the Malavas had already begun to pass into 
hereditary families which were claiming to be as respectable 
as the Ikshaku-rajarshis. The leaders of the Yaudheyas and 
the Sanakanikas had assumed the titles of Maharajas and 
Mahasenapatis in the 4th century A.D. The same probably was 
the case with the ancient state of the Lichchhavis, for Kumara- 


devi was an heiress to its dominions, When the headships of 
` states thus passed into the hands of hereditary presidents, who 
Were military leaders and claimed ro 


г leader yal titles, they could no 
longer be distinguished from monarchies, Why the demo- 
cratic traditions were allowed to be weakened by permitting the 


posts of presidents to become hereditary, we do not know. It 
may be that the growing tendency to regard monarchy as 
. divine may have induced the republics to accept the leadership 
of hereditary presidents, styled as Maharajas. Probably it was 
also realised that the monarchical state, which could easily 
develop into an empire, was a better protection against aggres- 
sion than the republican one, which usually could not expand 


beyond its homeland. 
2. MONARCHICAL GOVERNMENTS: THE POSITION OF PENG, 


Hereditary monarchy was the prevailing type ot pore 
mentin our period. in the South, even great kings were 
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usually content with the title of Maharaja ;' in the North, 
however, the Scythian title Rajatiraja was transformed into 
Maharajadhiraja, and it soon became popular with great con: 
querors and imperial rulers. The doctrine of the divinity of 
king, which had been already started earlier under the joint 
auspices of Hindu thinkers and Scythian rulers,* was becoming 
more and more popular in our period. Samudra-gupta is des- 
cribed as a god come down to live upon this earth,* and 
Kadamba and Salankayana rulers as fifth Lokapalas or divine 
The divinity of king, however, was not taken too 
the rulers or by the ruled. No one among 
forward to openly claim infallibility for him- 
rees on account of his theoretical divinity. 
nd statesmen only conceded a certain func- 
between the king and the divine guardians, 
when ü lified assent to the theory of' king’s 
divinity. They expressly point out that divinity does not invest 
the king with infallibility. Both the Smritis and the inscrip- 
tions of our age emphasise that a king can become a successful 
ruler, only if he waits upon the elders, studies the art of govern- 
ment, cultivates religiousness and protects his subjects as 
efficiently as the divine guardians.” He must make assiduous 
efforts to master the political science, to cultivate fortitude and 
to acquire leadership ; otherwise he would fail in his task. 


protectors.” 
literally either by 
the former came 
self or for his dec 
Political thinkers 4 
tional resemblance. 
hey gave a qua 


— 


1Tt is on very rare occasions that some southern rulers have used 
ШЗ dhivaja and Dharmamaharajadhiraia. See also ante 


the title mahārājā 
oe title Maharajadhiraja no doubt occurs in the Brahmana litera- 
ture, bub its popularity in Northern India at this period was due to the 
cognate title Rajatizaia brought into vogue by Scythian rulers. 
3 The devakulas of the Kushüna rulers at Mathura and their title 
Devaputra, ‘the son o heaven', show that they subscribed to the doctrine 
ivinity of kings, which is guardedly accepted by Mamnusimrili, 


of the S 

s NI, damno devasya: Allahabad pragasti, СП. III, 8. 
s TA. V, 151; EI. VHI, 234; EC. V, Belur No. 245. 
s JA. V, 155; see also EI. VIII, 161, 235, etc. 
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Kings who were haughty, irreligious, immodest and tyrannical, 
Were never regarded as divine, nor was their right to oppress 
their subjects ever conceded ; they are held to public oppro- 
brium in the epigraphs of our period. 

Smritis continue to emphasise the necessity of training 
princes in the political science and military arts, and inscriptions 
show that their views were generally followed in practice. The 
Kadamba king Mrigendra-varman is, for instance, described in 
one record as a ruler whose intellect was sharpened and view- 
point liberalised by е study of different sciences, and whose 
body was built up by various military exercises including riding 
and controlling horses and elephants. We do not get such 
details about the training of the Gupta, the Vakataka ог the 
Pallava princes, but we can safely conclude that a similar course 
was followed in their case also. Literary education was often 
entrusted to the most famous scholars of the age ; thus Vasu- 
bandhu, it seems, was one of the tutors of Samudra 
Kalidasa that of Pravara-sena II. Fine arts like music were also 
taught to princes ; Samudra-gupta was a good con 


j r ) noisseur of 
music and the Kadamba king Sithha-varman enjoyed a similar 
reputation.? 


-gupta and 


3. OTHER MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILy. 
The crown usually 


À passed to the eldest son, who was 
installed to the office of the heir-apparent when he 


1 : HU had come 
of age and finished his training. Sometimes, however a junior 
son was specially selected by the father to s i 


ucceed him when 
‚эт aree и татат 
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he was convinced that the interests of the state demanded that 
sstep.' Such cases were, however, rare and exceptional. Among 
the Western Kshatrapas, however, a peculiar mode of succession 
was established from c. 200 A.D., and the crown passed from 
the eldest brother to the younger ones in succession. When 
the youngest brother died after having his turn tọ rule, he used 
to be succeeded by the surviving eldest son of the eldest 
brother.? 

Younger brothers of the crown prince were usually appointed 
to the post of provincial governors. Thus Govinda-gupta, ‘a 
younger brother of Kumara-gupta I, was a governor of Malava 
under him.  Rajakwmaras or junior princes were ruling as 
Provincial governors under the Pallavas. Ifa king had no sons, 
the younger brother used to act as heir-apparent. Cases of 
kingdoms being divided among royal brothers in’ order to ` 
accommodate their rival claims are very few. ‘This happened 
in the Vakataka dynasty at the death of the emperor Pravara- 
sena I, when his empire was divided among his four sons. In 
the Gupta dynasty a division of the kingdom seems to have 
taken place during the closing decades of its existence, In 
both the cases, the consequences were far from beneficial ; the 
personal ambitions of the rival princes were no doubt satisfied, 
but at the cost of the prestige and the power of the dynasties 
concerned. It is, therefore, no wonder that the political theory 
and practice of our period should have disapproved of this 
procedure. 

The heir-apparent used to be invested with several 
administrative powers, but their precise scope is not known. 
Probably they varied in different cases according to personal 


factors. Under the Guptas, the Ywuvaraja had his separate 


1 This was most probably the case with Samudra-gupta. See рр. 137- 


7 2 Ante, р. 50. 
3 EI, І, 5 ff. 
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military establishment ;* under the Kadambas he used to mane 
even important appointments.* Under the Pallava Abate 
tion, we find him making land grants and issuing orders * 
provincial officers apparently on his own responsibility. 1 
the king was old, a good deal of the administrative work would 
fall upon the heir-apparent, as was the case towards the end 
of the reign of the Gupta emperor Kumara-gupta I, or the 
Kadamba ruler Krishna-varman.* 

Queens of reigning kings and princesses do not appear to- 
be taking any active part in the administration during our 
period. Kumaradevi, the wife of Chandra-gupta I, who figures 
on her husband's coins, was probably a regnant queen ; but 
there is no evidence to show that she was taking any active 
part in the Gupta administration. The same seems to have 
been the case with Dhruvadevi, the famous queen of Chandra- 
gupta II. A number of queens and princesses figure in the 
Ikshvaku records from Andhradega, but they too do not seem 
to be entrusted with any administrative duties. А queen of 
king Mahasenadeva of Kosala gave a copper-plate charter, but 
it was confirmed by her husband. Yuvarājñi Charudevi of the 
“Pallava dynasty is, however, seen granting a charter without 
the sanction of either her husband or her father-in-law.* "The 
omission of this permission may be accidental in this case, or 
it may be that the queens in the Dravidian south took a more 
active part in the administration in this period also, as they 
undoubtedly did later under the Chālukyas. Dowager queens, 
however, were often assuming the reins of administration in: 
our period even in the North ; the instance of the Vakataka 
queen Prabhavati-gupta is well known in this connection. 


1A seal of a general belonging to the establishment of the heir- 
apparent has been found at Vaigali: AST. 


1903-4, p. 108. 
z JA. VII, 34. 903-4, p. 108 
з EI. VI, 84. 
“Ibid. IX, 172. 
s Ibid. VIII, 146. 
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4. POWERS OF THE KING. 


| Kings уеге, as usual, the centre of all military, political, 
administrative and judicial powers. They no doubt governed 
with the assistance of a ministry, but the ultimate responsibility 
of a final decision rested with them. ‘They were often their 
own commanders-in-chief and used to lead important military. 
campaigns. All viceroys, governors and important military and 
civil officers were appointed by, and responsible to, them. The 


secretariat at the capital worked under their personal direction 


and supervision, and the provincial governors and their officers: 


were under their control and guidance. They distributed titles 
and favours in recognition of meritorious service or literary and 
artistic works of distinction. "To all appearance, kings were 
thus almost autocratic rulers, but in reality the case was consi- ` 
derably different. They shared their powers with ministers 
and other high officers! who, though not theoretically responsible - 
to the people, were expected to control the king, if he was acting 
against the established laws and customs. Kings had also no 
legislative powers and were expected to carry out rules and 
Jaws framed ‘not by themselves but by the wise rishis (sages) 
of the bygone ages. Large powers were also delegated to local 
bodies like the village Pañchayats and town councils ; almost all 
functions of the government, except that of organising the army, 
determining foreign policy and declaring and conducting a wat, 
were discharged through the agency of the local bodies, where 
the representatives of the locality had a powerful voice. No 
doubt, there was no central popular assembly like the modern 
parliament ; nevertheless people did not suffer from the evil 
consequences of autocracy owing to the above delegation of 
з purohita е ос Caas "he Great Five. 


| dors ап NIS 
Am Toup" in early Tamil literature; Muduraikkaji, II, .499,. 510. 
ly have exercised considerable influence over the: 


—— 
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‘They must obvious 
king. 
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large powers to the local bodies. Smritis and epigraphs of our 
Deriod emphasise that á good king should be particularly careful 
in winning . popularity among his subjects by respecting their 
wishes and promoting their welfare,! and there is every reason 
to believe that the rulers ordinarily lived up to this ideal. The 
Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien seems to be paraphrasing the language 
of some of the inscriptions of our age when he describes how 
the people under the Gupta rule were virtuous, happy and 
Prosperous, and had no occasions to complain against the auto- 
cracy or high-handedness of the government.? 


.5. MINISTRY. 


As stated already, the king carried on the administration 
with the help of а ministry. Smritis and inscriptions often 
refer to ministers as Mantrins or Sachivas,* but do not give us 
any information either about the strength of the ministry ‘or 
about the portfolios held by its different members. It is only 
the foreign minister who is frequently referred to in our 
records. We may, however, be not wrong in assuming that 
the ecclesiastical, military, revenue, land and trade departments 
wete under the charge of different members of the 
It appears that the administrative 
departments were often no 


Superior to those 
for instance, Prithvishena 
of Kumara-gupta I; he was later 


‚ CE Ята Ате ч ema 
[A. V, 51; see oe Er AH 235. биче! 
* Cf. Legge: Record of Buddhist Kin ydoms, е 
vv, 6, 21-23 of the Junagadh inscription of Skanda-gapta Pi < VI meh 
? The form amatya is not generally used in the sense И 
іп the records of our period. It denotes officers of a low grade in 
Balaükayana, Gupta and Parivrajaka records; see ASI. 1911-12, p. 52; 
CII. III, 96; IA. V, 126. " 
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promoted to the post of a general (mahabaladhikrita).1 Military 
leadership was one of the important qualifications necessary for 
a minister. Harishena, who was a foreign minister under 
Samudra-gupta, was a military general (mahabaladhikrita). 
The same was probably the case with Saba, who held the same 
office under Chandra-gupta II ; he is known to have accompanied 
the emperor in his campaign against the Western Kshatrapas. 
Provincial governors under the Vakatakas and the Ikshvakus 

were military commanders and the same may have been the ` 
case with their ministers as well. Besides possessing a 
proficiency in the military art, ministers were expected to be 
well grounded in the political science as well; some of them 
like Saba and Harishena were also poets and authors. ‘There 
was often a tendency for the ministerial office to become 
hereditary. The families of Saba? and Prithvishena, referred to 
above, were holding the ministerial posts for more than one 
generation. ` Süryadatta was a foreign minister under the 
Parivrajakas in 482 А.р. and his son Vibhudatta 28 years later. 
Under the Uchchakalpa administration Gallu was foreign 
minister in 496 A.D. and his younger brother Manoratha in 
512 A.D. Learning and ability often descend for a generation 
or two in undiminished quantity and quality, and so the 
occasional transmission of office in the same family is often to 


the advantage of the state. 
6. ‘THE MACHINERY AND DEPARTMENTS OF CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


It is unfortunate that we have no direct and detailed 
information about the machinery of the Central Government, 


ERE gy: fleet weenie: | EI. X, 71. 
2 Cf. reme: used as an epithet of Saba; CII. III, 35. 

3 Ibid. pp. 104 & 108. 4 

* [bid. p. 128 
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either of the Guptas, or of the Vakatakas, or of the Pallavas. 
The details of the district administration under the Guptas and 
some other evidence that we get from the contemporary seals 
and inscriptions enable us, however, to reconstruct, to some 
extent, the picture of the central administration during our 
period. The capital of the kingdom was the headquarters 
of the central secretariat, whose chief officer was called 
Sarvadhyaksha, or the general superintendent of the administra- 
боп, in the Pallava, Vakataka, and Kadamba inscriptions.’ 
This officer conveyed the orders of the central government to 
the provincial: and district officers through special messengers 
and inspectors who were often described as the carriers of 
royal orders.” 


The central secretariat accommodated the offices of the 


different ministers and the heads of departments. Each office: 


had its own seal with which its communications were invariably 
stamped for authentication. Routine business was transacted 
by each minister on his own responsibility, but important 
matters were referred to the whole council, which was presided 
over by the king himself. If the king was absent from the 
meeting, the practice was to refer the council’s conclusion to 
him: for final approval and disposal.? Kings often went on 
tours of inspection, when they were sometimes requested. to 
wake grants for religious purposes, о 

that they often passed oral orders, referred to in some of our 
grants.“ There is, however, no doubt that these orders were 
noted by their private secretaries and communicated to the 


central secretariat for proper recording and appropriate action.” 
The private secretaries were called by the term rahasi- 


MA. V, 155; VI, 25; EI. XXII, 172. 


з дабаа: | Ет. VIII, 162. 
? Malavikadgnimitra, Act V. 
5 EI. VI, 38; CII. III, 155. 


gaano: «а Чіа aq 899 | Er. XIX, 103, 
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the English term is almost a literal translation of the 
corresponding Sanskrit expression. 

Pratiharas and Mahapratiharas, who figure in the records 
of our period, were important officers in the royal court. They 
regulated its ceremonial and granted the necessary permits tor 
admission to the royal presence. ‘They do not seem to be. 
taking any other part in the administration. 

‘The military department was undoubtedly the. most 
important department at the centre. 'The king was its head 
in all the states of our period, except when he happened to be 
a minor. He was assisted by the heir-apparent, if he was old 
enough to bear this responsibility. ‘There were a number of 
Mahasenapatis under the king in the Gupta empire and it is 
quite possible that they and their armies were posted in its 
different provinces to overawe the neighbouring powers and 
prospective local enemies. Mahadanda-nayakas appear to have 
been the subordinates of Mahasenapatis. The army had 

different quarter-masters in different places, the seals of some 
of whom have been found.? The fighting force was divided 
into infantry, cavalry and the elephant corps. Each branch 
had its different cadre of officers and they bore significant titles 
like asvapatis, mahasvapatis, pilupatis and mahapilupatis 
(captains and bigradiers in the cavalry and elephant corps). 
' Weapons used in the army were bows and arrows, swords, 
battle-axes, Spears, javelins, barbed darts, etc. and the soldiers 
were provided with armours and helmets.? 

‘he police department must have had its own chief, but 
his designation js not known. The dandapasikas, referred to 
in the seals from Basarh, were probably of the status of the 
modern district superintendents of police. Ordinary members 
of the police force were known as chatas and bhatas. 
Saw С 5. 


+1 ASI. 1911-12, р. 52. 


з [bid. 1903-4, p. Ë 
s Raghwvam$d, VII, vv. 48-9 
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The revenue minister supervised the collection of taxes 
and revenues. These were paid partly in kind and partly in 
cash, and so the government had to make elaborate arrange- 
ments for the proper administration of its granaries. Forests 
and mines of salt and metals were the state property and their 
administration also was most probably in the charge of the 
revenue department. Тһе administration of the waste lands, 
Which also were owned by the state, was left in charge of the 
municipal board or the village council, in whose jurisdiction 
they were situated. 

Hindu tradition required the king to administer justice 
himself, when he was present at the capital. -If ill-health or 
pressure of other work prevented him from discharging this 
duty, the Chief Justice presided over the court at the capital, 
and decided cases with the help of jurors. The Supreme Court 
tried important local cases and also entertained appeals against 
the decisions of the lower courts in the moffusi]. The evidence 
of the contemporary Smritis like Narada and Bri 
that the judicial procedure was very 
Gupta period. We may well presume 
Which have been laid down in these S 
Tes judicata, the relative importance of 
mentary evidence, etc» 
and Pallava law-courts, 


1 EI. XV, 130 ff. 
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party in return for а fee. So even in the 8th century the 
pleader class had not acquired a respectable status. i 

The Ecclesiastical Minister was in charge of Dharma and. 
morality of the realm. He had his own subordinates at the 
provincial and district headquarters, who were designated as 
Vinayasthitisthapakas (establishers* of ‘the moral standard).? 
This department advised the king about the promotion of 
Dharma in its different aspects and suggested suitable objects 
and occasions for charity. It also supervised the administration 
of public temples. Promotion of learning by grants to learned 
Brahmanas and Buddhist and Jaina monasteries carrying on the 
work of education probably fell within the purview of this 
department. Officers in charge of villages thus alienated were 
known as Agraharikas. 

Trade and Industries were prospering in our period, 
bringing considerable revenues to the royal treasury. Their 
affairs were probably under the charge of a separate minister, 
though he is not referred to in our records. Drangikas or octroi 
officers, who figure in Valabhi and other records,? must have 
worked and collected the duties under his direction. This 
department was probably in charge of roads ; the rest-houses 
with which they were studded and which excited the admira- 
tion of Fa-hien, were probably administered by its subordinate 
staff. - 
The . foreign minister, Mahasardhivigrahika, worked in 
close co-operation with the king and the-military department. 
He must have been one of the busiest officers in the early 
Qui eq when Samudra-gupta was planning his famous 
campaigns in the North and the South. Which kingdoms were 
to be annexed and which were to be permitted to remain as 
feudatory states was to be determined by this department. In 
later times the kingdoms of the Deccan are known to have 


аси. TII, 50. 
» foid. p. 105; El. XII. 339. 
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employed several Sandhivigrahikas, each being in charge of а 
particular region. Probably the Vakatakas and the Guptas 
had done the same. Foreign ministers were required to be 
great diplomats ; their reputation would spread far and wide 


if they could gain by negotiations what seemed to be achievable 
only by: the war. 


7. ‘THE FEUDATORIES. 


There were a large number of feudatory states, owing 
allegiance to the Pallavas and the Guptas, and much of the 
time of the foreign minister and his staff must have been spent 
in supervising the policy and plans of the rulers of these states, 
many of whom were usually cherishing the secret hope of 
becoming independent one day by overthrowin 


£ the imperial 
yoke. 


In later times, the suzerain power and its feudatories 
are known to be entertaining each other's representatives at 
their courts ; the same was 

The foreign department, 
of spies. 


probably the case also in our period. 
as usual, employed a large number 


It will be convenient to de 
the Imperial Power and its 
different states, 


А rà 

Vakataka feudatories, king Rudradatta, who d ОПЕЕ 
Vainya-gupta, and the Sendraka king Bhanusgakti, who owed 
allegiance to the Kadambas, felt the necessity of getting the 
imperial sanction for alienating some revenues of their own 
states.’ Bigger feudatories like the Parivrajakas, the Uchcha- 
тєп. Ш, 236 ft; IHQ. VI, 53; IA. VI, 31:2. 
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Varmans (of Mandasor) could, however, make 
he permission of the Imperial power. 
Uchchakalpas do not even refer to their 
suzerain lords in their records, but others like the Parivrajakas 
and “the Varmans (of Mandasor) make a passing reference to 
the Imperial power. Important and powerful feudatory chiefs 
“had their own sub-feudatories ; thus king Matrivishnu of Eran 
"was a subordinate of king Sura$michandra, who in his turn 
was a feudatory of Budha-gupta. The Parivrajakas also had 
‘their own feudatories. 

The Foreign Department insisted upon due obedience to 
‘the imperial orders by the feudatories. They were, as a general 
rule, required to Pay tribute and come to the imperial court 
:at suitable intervals for offering personal homage. Under the 
‘Gupta administration kings, who had been reduced to the 
feudatory status after a conquest, were granted imperial charter 
regranting them their territories under such conditions as were 
agreed upon or imposed. “They had also to offer their daughters 
jn marriage to the emperor, if the latter was inclined to accept 
them. Tt seems that the Guptas did not permit their feuda- 
tories to issue any currency of their own? ; diplomatic pressure 
also seems to have been exercised to induce them to use the 
imperial era- 


Жа1раѕ, and the 
land grants without t 
‘Some of them like the 


8. KUMARAMATYAS. 


Before we conclude the survey of the Central Government, 
we have to refer to а class of officers known as Kumaramatyas, 
Sud бейге very prominently both in the seals and inscriptions 
of the Gupta period. It was once. believed that Kumaramatya 


was a minister to the prince of the blood royal, who was 


1 CII. Il, 89. i 

2 Coins of the Gupta feudatories have not been found, but the same 
is the case with their independent contemporaries like the Vākāțakas 
апа the Pallavas. : k 
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appointed as ап heir-apparent or a viceroy. But a саг 
analysis of {һе epigraphical evidence shows that such was not 
the case. Harishena, who was the foreign minister of pamada, 
gupta, and Sikharisvami and Prithvi-shena, who were ministers 
o the emperors Chandra-gupta II and. Kumara-gupta I, are 
all called Kumaramatyas.} These officers were ministers 
Serving directly under emperors ; still they are called Kumara- 
matyas. The latter term, therefore, surely did not indicate a 
minister to a prince or an heir-apparent. Kumaramatyas ‘are 


often seen to be working as district officers,? and sometimes as 
‘subordinates. of even Mahadandanayakas 3 


T some approved service. It 
to a great extent, resembled the 


government, itself, Higher posts 


e filled by Promotion from their 
cadre, Seals refer to Yuvarajapadiya-Kumaramatyas and 
Paramabhat{arakapadiya-Kumaramatyas ; they seem to be 
Kumaramatyas attache in the office of the 


nation Kwmaramatya 
; we find officers of 
g under the. Maitrakas of Valabhi and 
п Kaliñga and Orissa.® 
e Pallavas, were 


d to ог working 

Yuvaràja and the emperor. The desig: 
became fairly popular 

this designation existin 
Some local dynasties i 
who figure under th 
functions similar to th 


in course of time 


The A matyas, 


probably discharging 
Ose of the Kumaramatyas, 


"El. X, 52. 
Ibid, XV, 133. 
* ASI. 1911-2, р. 32, 
BEST 02 7. Prof, R. D 1 
- "ASI. 1903-4, p. 107. Prof. . D. Banerji interpreted these expres- 
i i ntly. See AIG. pp. 72-5. His view i tenable. 
sions eae Tost El. XXI 200) хт is, however, unten. 
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9. PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Let us now survey the provincial and district administra- 
tion. It would be first necessary to find out the different terri- 
torial divisions that prevailed in our period. Our records show 
that their nomenclature and extent varied with the different 
kingdoms. Big empires like those of the Guptas were first 
divided into provinces like Surashtra and Malava. ‘They were’ 
probably known as Deías. ‘The names of all the provinces of . 
the Gupta empire have not yet come to light, nor do we know 
the designation of the officers entrusted with their government. 
Only a few details of the provincial administration are known. 


Viceroys of provinces were appointed by the emperor and 
were responsible for protecting their territories against external 
invasion and maintaining internal order. They were to help and 
watch over the feudatory rulers situated within their territories. 
They were to develop their provinces by constructing or repair- 
ing works of public utility like irrigation tanks, and strengthen 
the foundation of the empire by promoting good government and 
public confidence. They could appoint their subordinate officers, 
Almost all the departments that, existed at the imperial capital 
probably had their replicas in the provincial headquarters. 

Provinces were divided into bhuktis which were about the 
ommissioner's divisions in modern times. Bhuktis 
were subdivided into vishayas, roughly corresponding to a . 
modern district. "dTira-bhukti was about the size of the modern 
Darbhanga division ; one of the districts included in it was that 
of Vaiśālī. Pundravardhana-bhukti comprised the districts of 
Dinajpur, Bogra and Rajshahi in northern Bengal, and Magadha- 
bhukti of the districts of Gaya, Rajagriha and Pataliputra. ‘The 
bhuktis were in charge of officers known as Uperikas, who were 


size of the C 


wies m ip 
1 cf, Sarveshu deSeshu vidhaya gopirin; CII. YII, 66. 
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appointed by, and responsible to, the emperor himself.’ И ishayas 
were governed by Vishayabatis, who were usually appointed by 
the Uparikas, but sometimes directly by the emperor himself. 
Often they had the status of a Maharaja. Several sealings of the 
offices of bhuktis and vishayas have been found, which had once 
closed confidential despatches sent from their offices. It does 
not appear that in the Gupta empire there was any administra- 
tive division intervening between the vishaya and the towns 
and villages comprised within it.” 

Rashtra, rajya and bhukti are the territorial administrative 
divisions to be met with in the Vakataka records. Their extent 
is not known, but since no other territorial division is usually 
mentioned between them and the villages granted in their juris- 
diction, we may well presume that all these different names were 
used to denote the same administrative division, usually equal 
in size to the modern district. Districts were often divided 
into eastern and western section ; sometimes groups of 
villages in them were known after the name of the important 
town situated in the area concerned.* 

The early Pallava kingdom was divided into rdshtras, 
madavas (?) and de$as, which appear to have been territorial 


divisions in the descending order of dimensions. "Their precise 
extent, however, is not known. 


In the smaller states of our period, like those of the 


Kadambas, and the Salankayanas, administrative divisions 
larger than districts did not exist. Districts were known some- 


‘It is difficult to state what control was exercised over the Bhukti 


officers by the viceroys, since the former seem to have been directly 
responsible to the emperor. 


2 Тһе spurious plates of Samudra-gupta mention the villages granted 
immediately after the vishayas in which they were situated ;,no inter- 
mediate division is mentioned. D 

Official designations of Uparika and Vishayapati continued to exist 
in the post-Gupta period also in Bengal and Kalinga, JASB. VII, 
4167; ЕІ. Ш, 45. 


з As was the case with Веппакаа district: EI, XXII, 172. 
4 Ibig. XXIV, 264. 
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time a. i 
s as purs sometimes as vishayas and someti 
: RU nies 
heir sub-divisions were known as sthalis a 
n 


aharanis. 
or pethas in Gujarat and Central India.* 


Kathiawar and palhakas 
то. ‘THE NON-OFFICIAL DISTRICT Counctr. 
Let us now survey the district admini i 
Guptas. It was presided over by an uem e ще 
Government, who was usually called a Vishayapati Eu 
belonged to the cadre of the Kumaramatyas His a оне 
well organised and used to keep careful Records T si 3 aun 
officer in charge of records was called Pustapala ; hi ЖР 
could show the precise dimensions of lands, both u] s: WU. 
uncultivated, situated within the district. "His EN АП am 
the moffusil were called Akshapatalikas. ordinates pe 
There was certainly по over-centr: isati 
under the Guptas. The district не Озы 
siderable powers- Even when waste lands owned b que iss 
government were to be sold, the district ignites п 
Іп ѕоте саѕеѕ, copper-plates granting such s 


consulted. 
l of the district administration as a proof of 


bore even the sea 
its approval. 

The pop 
administration. 
artisan and the c 


шне em ent had a large voice in the distri 
pie. сше banker, the chief trader, the p 
1 chief Kayastha (writer), figured Ioni (s ief 
the council which helped the Vishayapati of Koti nently in 
Bengal in с. 45° A.D. The members of this eet ae in 
as Vishayamahaltaras- It should not, however C known 
that only the big business dominated the district E supposed 
the persons mentioned above were only the {кы ; 
(puroga) of the district council, which TARA "s 
number of other members as well The Farid x a large 
shows that there Were about twenty members of fee 

strict 
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council, some of whom, like Kulasvamin and Subhadeva were 
Brahmanas, and some, like Ghoshachandra and Gunachandra, 
Were non-Brahmins. Seals of Vishayamahattaras have also 
been found at Nalanda. They functioned in the district 
councils under the Vishnukundins also.? 

There is no direct evidence to show that similar popular 
‘councils existed at the district headquarters in other contem- 
porary states ; but probably we shall not be wrong in assuming 
that they functioned in our period under all administrations. 

Unfortunately we have no information as to how the 
members of the district council were selected or elected. As 
far as the bankers and traders аге concerned they were obviously 


guilds, as the terms, 
-sarthavaha, show. "The same 


trict council was 


It does not seem likely 
representatives of the villages situated in it. 


II. DisTRICT ADMINISTRATION, 
Officers in charge of distri 


' IA. XXXIX, 195 ff. 

* JAHRS. VI, 17 ff. Rash[ya 
а record of $айКагарапа, Proba incl " 
formed a council at i headquarters of a sisi era ma haaras, 

* But some counci s, with headquarters i a Е р j. 
constitution, cf. HBR. 268. n villages, had different 
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See that the state got its fair share of the standing crop in each 
field. Most probably Yuktas, Ayuktas, Niyuktas, Vyapritas 
and Adhikritas who figure in some of our records were also 
subordinate revenue officers serving as links between the district 
administration and the village. Тһе district administration is 
definitely: known to be administering waste lands ; it is there- 
fore very likely that the forest officers, who frequently figure 
in our records, worked under the guidance of the district officers. 
Dandanayakas, whose seals are found in large numbers at Bhita, 
and who also figure in Brihatphalayana records,’ were probably 
the captains of military units stationed in the different districts 
to help the local authorities in maintaining law and order. 
Dandapasikas or Choroddharanikas, who figure in the records 
of most of the northern dynasties of our period, and the 

Gaulmikas, who figure in the Pallava 


Arakshadhikritas and the 
records, were obviously the police and C.I.D. officers appointed 


to apprehend criminals and to haul them before the law courts.* 
Chatas and Bhatas -were policemen working under their direc- 
Administration of justice in important towns and cities 
d on by specially appointed officers with the assis- 
tance of jurors trained in law (Dharmaíasitra). The seals of 
the office of Nayadhikarana, Dharmadhikarana and Dharma- 
§asanadhikarana that were found at Nalanda and Vaisali were 
obviously the seals of courts of justice functioning at important 
and district centres like these places.? 

We have no information about the administrative machinery 
of, the pathaka, which denoted the sub-division of a district in 
some parts of the country,* but probably it was similar to that 


of the district outlined above. 


eS 
1 EI. VI, 38. d 
? It is interesting to note that th 
ment often bore the emblem of a 
, . 1903-4, p. 108. ў 
3 MASI. No. 66, рр. 52-3; ASI. 1913-4, р. 128; EI. ХІ, 107. 
* e.g. Gujarat and Central India ; CII. III, 136, 173. 
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12. POPULAR COURTS. 


In addition to the official courts at the headquarters of 
districts and provinces, there existed a number of popular: 
courts in our period. Guilds of traders and caravans had their 
own courts, which took cognisance of disputes arising among: 
their members. "There were also Paüchayat courts in towns. 
and villages, which tried all civil and petty criminal cases. All 
parties had to refer their cases in the first instance to these: 
popular courts, and their decrees were regularly enforced by the: 
state, unless they were reversed in appeal by the royal courts.. 
This policy of decentralisation reduced the congestion in the: 
official courts and afforded leading citizens and villagers an 
opportunity to compose amicably the quarrels arising in their- 
respective localities. "Truth is always easy to discover when а. 
case is tried locally with the help of local juriors, - 2 


I3. VILLAGE AND TOWN ADMINISTRATION. 


Let us now review the machinery of the government of the: 
village, which was the pivot of administration, The jurisdic- 
tion of the village authorities extended over houses, streets, 
bazars, burning grounds, temples, wells, tanks, waste lands, 
forests and cultivable lands. ‘The area of the lands included 
in different villages varied with local: conditions, AI lands, 
cultivated and uncultívated, were very carefully measured Ds 
officers known as Simakaras, as becomes clear from the data 
supplied by inscriptions found both in the South and the North. 
Village settlements were usually protected by walls and ditches ; 
the latter often figure in the description of the village 
boundaries. Agriculture Was the main occupation of the 


‘TA. V, 53 (for the Pallava administration); EI. ХУ, 130 (f 
Gupta administration); Ibid. XVII, 53 (ee later Gupta OMNE 
CII. III, 236 (for the Vakataka kingdom). ў 

? El. ХІХ, 130. 


L stamped wit 
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but each of them had usually its own compliment of 


villages, 
oil-pressers апа goldsmiths. 


weavers, potters, carpenters, 

The village headman, designated as Grameyaka in some 
places, and Gramadhyaksha in others, was at the head of the 
ation.’ Vallabhas and Govallabhas were othe1 
ed under him in the Pallava administration 
but their precise function is not known. The headman wis 
assisted in his work by a non-official local council, the members 
of which were usually known as Mahattaras under the Pallava 
and the Vakataka administration." The same designation pre- 
vailed jn western India. 'The council existed in the Gupta 
administration as well, and was known as Paichamandali in 
Central India and Gramajanapada in Bihar. ў 

The village council discharged almost all the functions of 
government. Tt looked after village defence, settled village 
disputes, organised works of public utility, acted as a trustee 
for minors, and collected the government revenues and paid 
them into the central treasury. A large number of the seals 
of the village janapadas have been found at Nalanda belonging 
to the later Gupta period. 'They would show that the popular 
village councils in Bihar were known as village janapadas ; 
they met regularly to transact the village business. Letters 
sent to outsiders communicating their decisions were invariably 
h their official seals. We have no information as 


village administr 
officers that work 


to how the members of the village councils were elected or 


те” 
11А. V, 155; си. Ш, 256. Тһе headman was called Mu 
мй under the éalankayanas; EI. IX, 58; JAHRS. I, 101. жее 

з gI. УШ, 145 (for the Pallavas); XIX, 102 (for the Vākāțakas). 

» MASI. No. бб, Рр. 49°. і 

4 The village councils of our period were administrative bodies and 
have to be distinguished from Mangrams and Podiyils, mentioned in 
early. "Tamil literature, which were folk-gatherings, meeting mainly for 
religious and social purposes, and occasionally transacting some admi- 
nistrative Work that may crop up. .fhere is, however, no doubt that 
they were evolved out of the latter in south India. . * 


19 
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selected. There is no hint of any elections of the modern type 
in our records and the term Mahattara, the elderly one, 
Suggests that senior persons of different classes, who had 
acquired a pre-eminent status by their ag 
character, -were elevated to the ‘village с 
approval. 


е, experience and 
ouncil by general 


The: town administration was carried on by an Officer, 
usually known as Purapala. Не had often the status of a 
Kumaramatya under the Guptas. If the town or the city 
happened to be the headquarters of a district, the council of 
the Vishayamahattaras probably carried on its administration 
along with that of the district. When such was not the case, 
the towns, like the villages, 
hich assisted the town prefect 
ion. Town councils used to 
the village councils. Citizens 
eir towns should have good 
» imposing temples and spacious 
halls for public meetings and debates, and town councils had 


the matter. Most of the towns 
walls and moats, 

We have no information а 
village and town councils. 
centage of the land revenue 
Central Government for financi 


bout the sources 


of revenue of the 
Very probably 


artisans were also taxed, 


1 GI UG 75; 
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14. THE TAXATION. 


Let us now consider the question of the Central taxation. 
From some of our records it appears that the traditional 
number of taxes was 18,* but their names are nowhere given. 
Among them, the land-tax of course was the most important. It 
was called Bhagakara in some localities and Udrañga in others, 
and its incidence seems to have varied from 16 to 25 per cent 
according to the quality of the land. It was usually collected 
in kind as the term Bhagakara clearly suggests and so the 
question of granting remissions for failure of crops to some ` 
extent solved itself. If the yield was less, the government 


share, which was a certain fraction of it, automatically became 


less. 
Octroi duties, mentioned both in the Smritis and inscrip- 


tions of our period, were the next important sources of revenue. 
Some of them were collected in kind and were assigned to the 
village and town officers as part of their remuneration. ‘These 
seem to be referred to as Bhogakaras in our records.? Vakataka 
nd Pallava inscriptions refer to the tax on flowers, milk, curd 
and bullocks ; we may presume that octroi duties had to be 
paid on these and other important articles imported in towns 
and villages. Most probably excise duties were imposed on 
articles manufactured in the kingdom ; the expression Bhüta- 
pratyaya, ‘tax on what has come into existence’, which occurs 
in some Maitraka and Traikütaka records, probably refers to 
them. 
"The State claimed ownership in waste lands, forests, 
tures and salt-mines, and derived considerable income by 
letting them out or selling their produce. + 

"The villagers and citizens had to pay additional imposts, 
when officers of the Central Government came for inspection. 


Phe 2. 
x EI. T, 6; XV, 25 
s CI] HI, 193, 198 


pas 


; EI. XXII, 23. 
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They had to provide them, free of cost, witn boiled пн a 
milk, vegetables, grass, fuel, flowers and other necessi ey 

luxuries of life, and supply labour, bulls and carts necessary for 
their transport When police and military officers had to visit 
a locality to detect crimes or apprehend criminals, their ex- 
penses also had to be met by the local residents ; donees of the 
‘brahmadeya grants are in many cases seen exempted from this 
Ж is unfortunate that we should possess no details whatso- 
ever of the taxation under the Gupta empire. Their inscrip- 
tions are all silent upon the point. We may however presume 


that most of the above taxes and sources of revenue existed 
under the Gupta, administration as well. 


I5. GENERAL REVIEW. 


We shall conclude this Chapter with a general review of 
the administration and its achievements. -In the small kingdoms 
of our period, like those of the Kadambas or the Gangas, the 
administrative machinery was no doubt simple, but it was fairly 
complex and well developed in larger states, like those of the 
Pallavas or the Guptas. We possess fairly detailed information 
about the Gupta government and its achievements and can 


well conclude that it was Very well organised, both at the centre 


and in provinces. 'The central Secretariat worked efficiently 
and could keep itself well informed ab 


out the happenings in 
districts and villages. Orders of kings, when oral, were noted 
by their private secretaries and communicated to the central 
secretariat for proper recording. Many of the plates of our 
period show that they were verified by government authorities 
after they were engraved. Lands were carefully measured by 


EIU, 6; VI, 14. 
з The spurious plates of Samudra-gupta sim; 


£ ply tefer to customary 
dues samuchitigrama-pratydya, but do not enumerate them. 


— 
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a specially trained staff and detailed records were kept ab 
their boundaries and ownership in the headquarters of de 
village and district. ie i 
Government could secure safety to its subjects both fro: 
foreign invasions and internal disturbances for a long um 
It did not however put any restrictions in the movements af 
people, unless they Were undertaken for the fraudulent pur 
pose of avoiding taxation.’ In the administration of E cd 
law there was a happy combination of justice and humanity ; 
criminals were punished promptly, but the punishments AR 
not inhuman. The police and C. I. D. were quite efficient in 
detecting crimes and bringing the delinquents before the law 
The maintenance of law and order however was not the alte 
concern of government. It was anxious to develop the resources 
of the country as well. Its traae department no doubt collected 
octroi duties, but also promoted commerce by securing safet: 
of roads and establishing а gold currency of Load 
standard. Mines and forests were developed. Agriculture was 
d by the construction and repairs of tanks and reser- 
| tate afforded facilities for bringing waste lands 


Government, however, was not content merely with pro- 
:ng material prosperity of its citizens ; it tried to promote 
al and spiritual welfare also by appointing special 
inspectors. Donees of Brahmadeya villages were 
required to set high moral standards, so as to 
None HD example to others. State extended its patronage 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. 
s no central parliament to control the king and 
traditional rules about the duties of kings and 
the high ideals that were placed before them in 
works were sufficiently effective to curb tyranni- 


ministers, but 
ministers and 
semi-religious 


1 Er. XKV, 52; Fa-hien, p. 4 
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cal tendencies. Government, moreover, 


nt of art literature, philosophy and 


ers. We may, therefore, 


СНАРТЕК ХУ 


THE COINAGE. 


In this chapter we shall consider the coinage current in ou 
ers be 
f space, it is not possible to describe in 


_ аде. Owing to want o 
detail all the coin-types issued by the different rulers of 
period. We can only refer to the main types issued by Es 
y sè 


dynasty, the different metals used for them, the weight standard. 
followed, and the relative value of the different SET. 5 
The question of the origin and development of the differe ji 

] reference to foreign influence, if any, will 


types with specia 
pecial attention, and brief reference will also be 


engage our 5 
made to the light thrown by important types on the conter 
porary history- n4 


qug COINAGE OF THE PUNJAB AND AFGHANISTAN. 
ab the Later Great Kushana rulers, Kanishka III 
and Vasudeva II, continued to issue gold stay Gell 16 z s 
closely resembling some of the earlier Kushana duni os й › 
obverse, there is the king offering oblation at the altar ae 
a legend in Greek, which becomes progressively more ai Ru 
degenerate. Вга iaci in ihe elc MERE 


hmī letters are 1 
probable significance of which has been already discusse ЕН йг 
The reverse has t j 


Fer PE cn wo types; in one ‘is Si 
his bull (Pl. I, 2), as on the coins A s 
there is Ardoksho seated on the tHrone, as i 
ishka (Pl. I, 1). The first type was ieee 
the second in the Western Punjab з 
Һараѕ lost Afghanistan to the Sate 


de 
In the Рип} 


and їп the other 
the coins of Huv: 
in the Kabul valley and 

When the Later Kus 
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i r introduced a new series of coinage in that 
NEC UU is known as Scytho-Sassanian. The C Nd 
the new series are thin and large ; they bear on the ia 
figure of the standing king, and on the reverse, that o 
standing by his bull. The Greek legend on the obverse 3 
the Pahlavi legend on the reverse are both corrupt. (РІ. І, 3). 
The weight of these pieces is about 120 grains. 

The Scythian successors of the Later Great Kushanas СО 
tinued their Ardoksho type in the Central and Western Punjab 
with the same weight standard (РІ. I, 4). The Greek legend 
on their coins became too corrupt and degenerate to be intelli- 
gible. The names of the kings, therefore, began to be written in 


Brahmi characters under their left arm. A number of Brahmi 
letters make their appearance 1 


n the field, the significance of 
which has been described already in Chapter I. The weight 
standard of the later Kushana and Scythian coins is the same 
as that of the earlier Imperial Kushanas. They weigh 120 
grains on the average, but are often debased. 

The currency of 


the Kidara Kushanas or the Little 
Kushanas, who rose to power in с. 
Sassanian ir its type. The 


te is the bust of the king on the 
obverse, usually supporti 


2. ‘THE COINAGE ОЕ THE WESTERN KSHATRAPAS, 

The Saka Kshatrapas of Western India continued their 
earlier coin-type during this period. Two revolutions took 
place, one in 304 A.D. and the other about forty years later, 
which put rival Saka chiefs on the throne, but they brought no 
change in the,coin-type. The Abhira rul 


er lévara-datta, who 
got a temporary hold of the Kshatrapa ki 


ngdom for about two 
years, is also seen issuing coins in substantial agreement with 
) 
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the established type- The same was the case with the Guptas, 
who supplanted the Kshatrapas in с. 400. 

"The Saka silver coins have the bust of the king on the 

e bust is a portrait of the 


obverse. In the earlier period, th 
ruler, showing on different coins even the changes of features 
produced by age (Pl. I, 3 & 4). Later on it became stereo- 
typed. The obverse has meaningless traces of the circular Greek 
legend, borrowed from the Indo-Bactrian prototype. Kshatrapa 
rulers possessed a remarkable historic sense. ‘The circular 
the reverse of their coins carefully mentions 
nly of the ruler but also of his 
father. . But € 1 From the reign of Jiva-daman, 
(c. 175 A.D)! ed from the mint began to bear the 
date of its issue, К 
enabled the modern historian to determine v 
4 the Kshatrapa rulers. It may be 
re that no other dynasty in ancient India, Indian 
h a long series of dated coins. 


has issued Suc 
The crescented three-arched Hill with the Sun and the 
"Moon on either side is the reverse symbol on the Kshatrapa 


Cos ш сошзе of time the Hill in the centre dominated the 
other two, which dwindled almost into insignificance. ‘The 
average weight of the silver coms of the Western Kshatrapas 
is about 35 n They are obviously hemidrachms of the 
Persian weight standard. , The Gupta ade наа 
coins, based upon the Kshatrapa prototype, are of the same 
weight. The P prchasmE power of these silver pieces was equal 
‘to that of tw rupees in 1930. 

A Kshatrapa rulérs issued copper coins also, but they 
are usually anonymous. Generally o uve Elephant ase 
obverse and the three-arched Hill on the reverse, with the Sun 
and the Moon оп either side and the date of issue below. 


DE са 


1 For coins of Jiv 


or foreign, 


a-dáman see, Pl. II, 3 & 4. 
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The latter enables us to attribute these coins to the Saka 
Kshatrapas. ‘ 


3. THE COINAGE OF THE REPUBLICS, 


The later Kushàna and Scythian rulers of the Punjab: 
issued no copper coins. The TORRE had been so over- 
flooded by the copious copper currency of the Great Kushāņa 
rulers, that there was no necessity t 
Many of the Indian republics, 
overlordship and regained thei 
coinage by c. 200 A.D. Amon 
most powerful and Prominent, 
spread and abundant. As m 
copper coins bear a close rese 
both in weight and fabric, 


© issue any fresh coins. 
which overthrew the Kushana 
т independence, resumed their 


ay be expected, the Yaudheya 
mblance to those of the Kushanas 
The figures on their obverse and 
mblance to those on the Kushana 


figure on the reverse recalls 
on the Kushana coinage, b; 
Kalasa and Conch make it с], 
Lakshmi, (РІ, 1, 6). The new Vaudhe 


foreign Greek and Kharoshthi alphabets and introduces the 


indigenous Brahmi one, The legend on the obverse, Yaudheya- 
ganasya jayah, undoubtedly 


: 1 Tefers to the Victory of the issuers 
over their erstwhile overlords. 
The coinage of the 


Standing king on the 
figure of Siva, holding 


z Se shows most of the 
symbols that we find in the pre-Kushana Kuninda coinage, 


e.g., the Deer, six-arched Hill, Tree-in-railing, Banner, Ser- 


ху] MALAVA COINS 209: 
The Brahmi script replaces the Kharoshthi 


pentine line, etc. 


and the Greek. 
The average weight of the copper coins of the Yaudheyas 


and the Kunindas is about 160 grains. 

The Malavas of Central Rajputana continued their coinage 

during our period down to с. 400 A.D. As before, they issued 
only copper coins, and they are surprisingly small and tiny. 
The heaviest of them do not exceed 4o grains in weight, and 
the lightest are as light as 1'7 grains. The average weight is 
about ro grains, which is less than half the weight of the 
modern silver two anna piece. On the earlier coins, the old 
legend Malavanam jayah continues to make its appearance 
(Pl. I, 7) and on some pieces it appears reversed owing to the 
mistake of the die-cutter. Later Malava coins of our period 
have mysterious legends like, Majupa, Mapojaya, Magajasa, 
etc., which have not yet been satisfactorily explained. It 
cannot be argued that these are the names of the kings of 
foreign extraction, because the contemporary inscriptions show 
that the Malava stock was at this time regarded as equally 
respectable with the Ikshvakus.' 
"The Madraka republic of the Punjab very probably issued 
ke its neighbours the Yaudheya and the Kuņinda 
but they have not yet come to light. The Arjunayana 
coinage of our period has also not been discovered. The Kakas 
andithe Sanakanikas of Central India probably issued no coins, 
as coinage was not common In their territory. 


coins li 
republics, 


4. THE COINS OF VIRASENA AND ACHYUTA. 


In northern U. P. the coins of a king named Virasena have 

been found, having Tree-in-railing on the obverse and a rude 
, 

hese words are abbreviations of Malava-ganasya 

1 Де 5 alone being taken, can explain some legends like 

jaya eee MS eer like Mapojaya, Вһараћуапа or Mapaya. The 


mystery can be solved only by future discoveries. 


ihe view that t 
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figure of Lakshmi with king's name on the reverse. (Pl. П, 1). 
At Ahichchhatra in Bareily district, king Achyuta was ruling 
by the middle of the 4th century A.D. He issued a copious 
copper currency, with the letters Achyu on one side and a wheel 
on the other (Pl. II, 2). 

On some of his rare coins, there is his bust in the centre 
and the letters a and chyu on either side. 


This king was over- 
thrown by Samudra-gupta in c. 350 A.D. 


5. ‘THE NAGA COINAGE. 


The Naga rulers of Padmāvatī? who are the Bharagivas of 
the inscriptions, have left an interesting series of copper 
coins, which are small in size and light in weight like those 
of the Malavas. On the obverse of these coins there is а 
legend giving the name of the king, and on the reverse there 
are various symbols, like the Peacock, Trident, recumbent Bull 
and Wheel, which are mostly Saivite (cf. coin of Bhaya-naga, 
Pl. I, 8). The coinage of Ganapati, the last Naga king who 
Samudra-gupta, Was very extensive ; even 
now hundreds of his coins can be seen with the coin dealers of 
Mathura. The weight of the Naga coins varies from 18 to 36 
grains. 


6. THE COINAGE OF THE Macnas., 

The Maghas of Kaugambi issued a copper currency which 
is crude and inartistic. The coins are irregular in Size and their 
symbols badly executed. The weight varies from 45 to 60 
grains. As may be’ expected, the symbols on these coins are 
borrowed from those on the earlier Kau: 


Sambi currency, They 
are the Bull, three-arched Hill and Tree-within-railing, "The 


з Padmāvatī is modern Padam-Pawaya, about 130 miles south of 
Mathura. 
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coins of Bhadra-magha, Siva-magha, Vaisravana, Bhima-varman 
Vijaya-magha and Sata-magha have been discovered so far i 


7. NO VAKATAKA COINAGE. 


The Vakatakas succeeded the Satavahanas in the sove- 
the Deccan, but did not continue their tradition of 
£ the Vakatakas have been discovered so 


reignty of 
coinage. No coins 0 
far.* 


8. THE COINAGE OF THE IMPERIAL GUPTAS. 


We now proceed to consider the coinage of the Guptas 
With the assumption of the imperial title Maharaja ahiraja, 
Chandra-gupta I started his gold coinage. The view of 
Апап? that the coins bearing the figures of Chandra-gupta and 
his queen Kumari ion the obverse are commemorative medals 


adevi 
struck by his son Samudra-gupta is untenable. Chandra-gupta I 
owed his imperial 


status, to a considerable extent, to the valu- 
able assistance that he had received from the Lichchhavi rela- 
aS 


1 ‘The. view of Dr. Jayaswal that the coins attri i 
are really the coins of Pravara-sena I is quite анараа cM REL 
Pra does not at all occur in the lower left hand corner of THESE Sis 
аз alleged by Jayaswal. Several specimens make it quite clear th; x the 
reading © е legend at the top is Virasena and not Varaser 2 Y. 

. Similarly Jayaswal’s attribution of the Lankey Bull + Dic 
Iis untenable. , What he read as Rudra is reall SP: 
the (Triratna symbol, as is made quite clear by better = e 
specimen ( it РІ. ПЕ that th i Í. 

urther it is е coins о: 1: 
athura and those of the T ccu 

are never found anywhere within the Maie © 
Kan akataka kingdom о their 
attribution to any Vakataka rulers. The contention that the coir 

Е to Pavata should be regarded as the issues of Prithvi. 


jong attributed ally untenable. Lette: p 

shena I, is eq TY rs pa, va, and ta, 1 

and cannot be read as Prithvi-shena (cf. Pl. II, 6). For ады е CICER 

sion see JNSI. V, 1304.. iscus- 
jxiv-Ixviii. s 


2CGD. PP- 


2 
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but natural for him to išsue 
age, whose type would be 


in a suitable manner. Най 
Samudra-gupta issued these Coins as commemorative medals, 


the name of the commemorator would naturally have appeared 
Somewhere upon them, as it does on the admittedly comme- 
Morative issues of Agathokles and Eukratides. As it is, 
Samudra-gupta’s own name is conspicuous by its absence on 
these coins.' ° 

On the obverse of the coins of Chandra-gupta I, we see the 
king and his queen Kumaradevi Standing and facing each other 9 


the king is probably giving the marriage ring to his consort. 
"The names of both аг r Onne eaa 


The legend is 


There was ‘evo а defini C 
5 , nit ; 
soon afterwards. The Greek ares to Hinduise the type 


on the Kushana Prototype 


Ussion of thi 
Suppl. XLVIL, 105-111. UP 
3 See ante, pp. 128-29. 
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was replaced by the Brahmi one from the -very outset. The 
peaked Kushana ‘сар was never put upon the head of the 
Gupta emperor. Ardoksho on the reverse was hinduised usually 
by transforming her into the goddess Lakshmi and seating her 
on a lotus. Lakshmi, that was thus introduced on the revere, 
was destined to figure on the gold coinage for more Gian o 
millennium ; we find her not only on the coins of the Chedis 
and Gahadavalas, but also on some coins of Mahmud bin Sam 
(Pl. II, 9). 

The Kushaga prototype, king offering incense at the altar, 
lingered on for a few decades, but side by side with it, the 
Gupta mint masters introduced a number of original artistic 
types. Samudra-gupta’s new types were the Archer type, the 
Battle-axe type, the Couch type, the Tiger-slayer type and the 
A£vamedha (Horse sacrifice) type (Pl. III, 1). Chandra-gupta II 
added the Lion-slayer (Pl. III, 2), the Horseman and the 
Chhatra (Royal umbrella) types. The coins of most of these 
types are quite original in their conception and show no foreign 
influence whatsoever. Their execution is generally very fine, 
and the high-water mark of Hindu numismatic art may be seen 
in the A évamedha type of Samudra-gupta and the Lion-slayer 
type of Chandra-gupta II (Pl. ПІ, т & 2), which are by far the 
best specimens of coins struck in ancient India. The art, how- 
‘ever, began to decline in the reign of Kumara-gupta I. ‘The 
latter no doubt introduced two new types, the Peacock type 
and the Elephant-rider type, but his coins show a definite artistic 
deterioration, which was later accentuated by the declining 


fortunes of the empire. Skanda-gupta ‘was content to issue coins 
of two types only, the King and Lakshmi type and the Archer 
type. His gold coins are heavily debased, a natural consequence 
of the depleted condition of the imperial treasury due to pro- 
longed wars. ‘The successors of Skanda-gupta were usually 
content to issue gold coins only of one type, the Archer type 


being the favourite one. 
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The Gupta gold coins at first followed the Kushāņa weight. 
standard of 120 grains, but in the reign of Chandra-gupta іє 
was raised to 124 gr. Some types of Kumara-gupta І weigh as 
much as 132 gr. Skanda-gupta raised the weight to 144 grains 
4:7 thus transformed his gold coins into suvarnas of the tradi- 
tional Indian standard of eighty ratis. Later Gupta rulers 
usually followed this standard. 

The poetic renaissance, which was gathering strength in 
the Gupta age, is seen reflected in the coin legends, the majo- 
rity of which are metrical and possess considerable poetic merit. 
One of them, introduced by Kumara-gupta I, viz. 
vanipatih Китатавиріо divas jayati! 
long life of more than two centuries, 
necessary change of the proper name 
kings, like Skanda-gupta and Budha 


Hüna invader Toramana and the Maukhari kings, like Igana- 


varman and Avanti-varman. Even king Harsha requisitioned 
the same line for his coin-legend. 


Silver coinage was starte 


*Vijitàvanira- 
was destined to have a 
It was copied with the 
not only by later Gupta 

“gupta, but also by the 


d by the Guptas towards the end 
а II, when they camie into contact 
he Western Kshatrapas. The size, 
е coins are closely similar to hose of 
the Kshatrapa ones-.: 


; and no wonder, for they were originally 
е only in those 


Provinces which wete once 
included in the Ksh 


atrapa kingdom, They, therefore, bear the 
the obverse, as also the meaningless traces 
of the once signifi 


cant Greek legend. ‘The year of issue is how- 


Gupta era and the Garuda, the « nblem of the 


conguering dynasty, replaces the three-arched-Hill on the 
reverse (Pl. III, 3). 


In the reign of Kumara-gupta I, silver coinage was started 
also for the home Provinces of the Gupta empire, and a new 
type was introduced which w 


as naturally free from ail foreign 
influences. The meaningless traces of Greek letters were dis- 


== 
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carded and the Kshatrapa bust was discontinued. The Garuda: 
on the reverse was replaced by the peacock (Pl. ПТ, 4), which 
is the mount (vahana) of god Kumara, after whom Kumara- 
gupta himself was named. Towards the middle of the 5th 
century financial stringency compelled the Guptas to issue silver- 
plated coins ; they have the Trident on the reverse. Among tiie 
later Gupta rulers only Skanda-gupta and Budha-gupta con- 
tinued the silver coinage of the Peacock variety, but both its 
type and legend were continued by the Hünas, the Maukharis 
and the Pushyabhütis, as observed above already. . 


о. THE COINAGE OF THE Hoyas. 


The Hünas jssued several coin types in silver and copper, 
one of them is original. Their earliest coins, intended 
but n ney in the conquered provinces of the Sassanian empire, 
for curre itate the Sassanian prototype. Тһеу are thin and 
closely A ave the Sassanian bust on the obverse and the.Altar 
large pa ttendants on the reverse. When the Hūņas annexed 
and dp o and entered the Punjab, this type was gradually 
Afghanis d by the introduction of Hindu symbols like the 
ek c and trident ; the legend was written in Brahmi, 
add of Pahlavi. (Pl. Ш, 5). А ; А 
hen Һе Hünas conquered the Punjab and Kashmir, they 
! W. opper currency closely imitating the Kushāņa proto- 
issued а © ite standing king on the obverse and the seated 
type with the reverse. This type continued to prevail 
goddess ОП in a progressive. deteriorating form till the 
in Kashmir Hindu period. With the conquest of Central 
end of the Hünas came into contact with the Gupta 
fue issued no gold coins, but were content 
coinage- ilver apd copper pieces only, closely imitating 
to issue He Guptas. The silver coins have the bust of 
nae A Pe obverse and the Peacock on the reverse, the 
the kin 


20 
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legend being the same as that on the coins of Budha-gupta, 
with the proper name changed (cf. coin of Toramana, Pl. ПІ, 6). 
The copper coins have the bust of the king on the obverse, the 
reverse showing a symbol in the upper half and the name of the 
king in the lower (Pl. TII; y 

The thin broad pieces 
the legend Shahi Javula, a 
(Pl. III, 8). Mihirakula, t 


Те: ОРРег coins testifies to his faith in 
Saivism ; they have Bull ; 


: 1 ' m the upper half and the legend 
Jayatu Vrishah’ in the lower (РІ. III, 9). 


то. COINAGE ум SOUTE INDIA. 


Among south Indian States, coinage was practically un- 


Satavahanas of the earlier age 


The southern States 
€ to issue any coinage, We have 


~~ + TRAS. 1904, pp. 609-614, 
» 2D: R. Bhandarkar Volume, рр. 213-6. 


— 


ху] ABSENCE OF SMALL COINS ` 
much even in the markets of north : ч, 
DNA $ н егп India, the я х 
pu 3 d n pa coinage. During our ma шын 
Gupta gold coins, eaper than what they were in E AC 
therefore natur Шу үе зар ун tos, p 
s Dae а twice as rare in the market as Ee im 
em oc eo times. Silver pieces (weighin, idu 
but even the E Dd could be used in dany Е : = = 
in abundant Pa Журеп шд damot rarest mau 
а ids y. ‘The copper coins of the Durant Du 
The absence s e coi t M 
$ i пз or change did not i 
me an 5, daily trade у paru 
Things being extret снн бач: Inston nd cities 
g emely cheap, a handful of "s and cities.' 
sufficient for making purchases for the PEL y was quite 
They were the only currency of daily E. У needs of life. 
among all but the richest people down to a et transactions 
5 as a matter of fact figure in our as ae century. 
y in large 


Coin: 
transactions like the purchase of 

land or th В 

е creation of ре 

рег- 


t endowments. 


manen 
тт. RELATIVE VALUES О 
n F DIFFERENT C 
OINS. 
Let us now consider the question of the relati 
tion ins in di ir 

s of coins in different metals и 
8 е 


ferent denomina 
ry difficult to deal with, firstly because the d 
ata 


d secondly because n A 
у in the copper CE UN. standard was 

The average gold and silver coins of Ou р 
120 and 30 grains respectively. Towards the E weighed 
century, the weight of the gold coins was rai 3 d le of the sth 
grains by the Guptas, and a record nus uH 9 
is period 


SS 
1 Fa-hien, P- 43. 


the di 
problem is ve 
are meagre, an: 
followed, especial 
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ilver pieces were equal in value to one gold 
meee vp that the ratio between the prices А 
ЫП and silver was as high as 7:2. The Gupta EAE 
grains were however heavily adulterated and containe 
about 50 per cent of gold. The real ra een t v 
*he two metal? seems to have been 7:r which is somewha 
higher than that in the Satavahana age, which was 9:1. 

Some Smritis of our Period state that 16 copper panas, 
weighing 144 grains, were equal in value to 16 silver karshapanas 
weighing 56 grains. [п our period however the normal silver. 
coins issued by the Kshatrapas and the Guptas weighed only 
30 grains, and they may have been equal to 16 copper pagas, 
which weighed about 80 grains. The Guptas however have 
issued copper coins, apparently intended to weigh roo, оо, 75, 
60, 50, 40, 30, 20 and Io grains. The copper coins of the Nagas 
vary from 20 to до grains, and those of the Malavas from 2 to 
40 Brains. The coins of the Yaudheyas were on the other hand 


as heavy as тбо Stains. It is not Possible to state at present 
how many copper coins 


of these different denominations were 
equal to the silver coin 


of 30 grains. The tatio between the 
prices of silver and copper varied between SO:I and 70:1. 


1 EI. XXI, 81-82. д , : 
ob JNSI. II, 1-15 for a detailed discussion of this subject. 


tio between the prices of | 


CHAPTER XVI. 
COLONIAL AND CULTURAL EXPANSION.” 
I. COLONIAL EXPANSION IN INSUL-INDIA. 
т. HINDU COLONIAL KINGDOMS. 


"The early centuries of the Christian era are marked by an 
outburst of maritime and colonial enterprise in India, specially 
in the direction of the East Indies. Its beginnings may be 
traced to a much earlier period, but between 200 and 550 A.D., 
with which this volume deals, we have positive evidence of its 
scope and nature, and are in a position, for the first time, to- 
trace its course with definiteness and in some detail. 

Indian literature, particularly the stories narrated in the 
Buddhist and Jaina books for purposes of edification, contain 
frequent references to merchants sailing to the east for pur- 
s of trade." Тһе various islands and other localities men- 
em cannot be always identified, but the stories leave 
impression that the eastern coast of Bay of Bengal 
and the islands in the East Indies were regarded in ancient 
India as the veritable El atari which constantly allured enter- 
prising traders by promising immense riches to them. ‘This 
idea is also reflected in the name Suvarnadvipa or Suvargabhümi 
(Land of Gold) which was used as a general designation for this 


t region. 
TN Dae end of the second c 


pose 
tioned in th 
the general 


entury A.D. this commercial 


7 ff. Similar stories are also 


Suvarnadvipa, I, 3 
Samarüichcha-kahü by Нагі. 


. xi ff. . 
round lr ima works of later date, e.g., in 
bhadra (©. 750 A-D-). k 

3 Suvarnadvipa, І, 37 f. 
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2. FU-NAN.1 


Huen-tien’ 
name cannot 


bouring kingdoms, 


kingdom of Fu-nan, which 


Hindu colonial empire in this region. 


1 Kambuja-deáa, pp. 26 ff, 


FU-NAN зії 


xvi] 

Fu-nan established diplomatic relations both with India 
and China. Towards the end of the fourth or the beginning 
of the fifth century A.D., a Brahmin named Kaundinya went 
from India to Fu-nan and was elected king by the people. This 
second stream of colonists, coming direct from India, completed 
the Brahmanical culture which was introduced more than 
three hundred years before. 

Jaya-varman, a successor of Kaundinya, sent Naga- 
varman as ambassador to China: in A.D. 484. It appears from 
the report of this'ambassador, preserved in Chinese chronicles, 
that the dominant religious cult in Fu-nan was Saivism, but 
Buddhism was also followed by many. During the reign of 
Jaya-varman two Buddhist monks of Fu-nan settled in China 


and translated canonical texts. 
Jaya-varman’s chief queen was Kulaprabhavati. Both she 


and her son have left Sanskrit inscriptions, which show- how 
thoroughly Indian culture and civilisation were. implanted in 
this far-off colony. In addition to Saivism and Buddhism the 
inscriptions refer to the prevalence of Vaishnava cult. 
Jaya-varman was succeeded by his elder son Rudra-varman. 
Of him also we possess а Sanskrit inscription. He sent several 
embassies to China between 517 and 539 A.D. and is the last 
king of Fu-nan referred to in the Chinese texts. During or 
shortly after his reign Fu-nan was invaded by the rulers of 
Kambuja, which was originally a vassal state in Northern 
Cambodia, but had grown very powerful under able rulers and 
ke of Fu-nan. Before the end of the 


had thrown ОЁ the yo : 
Я Fu-nan was conquered by Kambnja which 


sixth century A.D: : 
the dominant power. 


now took its place as 
3. CHAMPA.* 


owerful Hindu kingdom was established in the 
a ed vately to the east of Cambodia. “The Hindus 


III. 


country i 


kam s s 
1 Champa, ChS. 
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called it Champa, and Ње country was known by this ү 
until the nineteenth century when the Annamites finally ma 
away the king of Champa from his last'stronghold in the south, 
and the whole country was called after them Annam. 

"s= The first historical Hindu king of Champa, so far known, 
is Sti-Mara, who is mentioned in a Sanskrit inscription, and 
probably reigned in the second century A.D. The Chinese 
empire at this time extended up to Tonkin immediately to the 
north of Champa. The early Hindu kings of Champa made 


naval raids against the Chinese Province and gradually extend- 
ed the northern. boundary of the kingdom at the expense of 
‘Tonkin. 


A constant Struggle with the imperial Chinese authority in 
Tonkin marks the first century of Hindu rule in Champa, and 
although we are wholly dependent upon the Chinese chronicles 


for an account of the struggle, it reflects great credit upon 
the brave sons of India. 


In 340 A.D. the king of Champa, 
called Fan-Wen by the Chinese, sent an envoy to the Chinese 
emperor, demanding that 


the Hoan Sonh mountains be re- 
cognised as the frontier between the two States. As this meant 
f Nhut-Nam, а vast ey 


Ta (380-413), there 

- The latter scored some 
success at first and recovered Nhut-Nam, but Fan-Hu-Ta not 
only reconquered it, but even Carried his arms further to the 
north, as far as Than Hoa. This king is almost certainly 
identical with the king of Champa Whose full name is given as 


—— 


——— Et 


хут 
1 СНАМРА 
313 
Dharma-Maharaj 1. 
Ja Sri-Bhadra-varman i 2 
me < in his EUN 
Hic He was a great scholar and was versed ps E 
ES m CO of Siva and called the image xe 
manne’ Thi Si own name, following a well-known MT 
pee a m iva temple, at Myson, became the а 
С Шу, of the Chams (the name by which peona] 
ampā are known). ich the people of 
Bhadra-varman’s di 
eath w. 
troubles which ended in thi as followed by a period of 
Nus E s n t e overthrow of the dynasty ab 
" р; ng this period a king Gangaraja abdi y about 
лгопе in order to spend his last days on the Gan icated the 
® : ges. 
The new dynasty continued the raids against Chi 
territory. At last the Chinese emperor decided jn ig 
expedition on a large scale. The preparations took ae an 
and in 446 A.D. the Chinese army invaded Champa. Th years, 
opposed a brave resistance and scored some s $ e Chams 
the vast Chinese army bore down all Son m at first, but 
D . t =. 10n 
the capital city Champa-puri fell into their ENT and at last 
The Chinese returned with a rich booty. “he ki 
: 5/5 cin 
ursued a policy of peace, and sent RW р 


Champa now р 
ith rich presents which the latter 


the Chinese emperor w 


regarded as tribute. 
е of some internal troubles Champa remained at 
a 


In spit 
peace with China for the next century. The last two ki 
527 A.D.) and Rudra-varman (534 A.D.) ae 


Vijaya-varman ( 
regular embassies with tributes. 


4. OTHER KINGDOMS. 

e two kingdoms in Annam and Cambodi 
there were many other Hindu kingdoms in Indo-Chin 3 
peninsula during the first five centuries of the Christian саа 
Unfortunately their political history for this early period is ud 


In addition to th 


[CHAP.- 
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known with definite details, and we can only refer to them mm 
a general way. A 

Beginning from the north-west, Burmese traditions refer 
te the establishment of kingdoms by Hindu immigrants, both 
in Upper and Lower Burma, long before the beginning of the 
Christian era. Although we have no positive evidence in 
Support of this, archaeological and other evidences leave. no 
doubt that there were important Hindu settlements in various. 
Parts of the country during the early centuries of the Christian 
ега. The kingdom of Srikshetra, with its capital near modern 
Prome, was an important Hindu kingdom, and is referred to in 
Chinese Annals as early as зга century A.D, "The Hindu 
kingdom of Dvaravati in Siam was also a'powerful one, and 
Served as the centre from which Hindu culture penetrated into: 
the interior of the peninsula, It did not come into prominence 
till after the fall of Fu-nan, to which it was subject, but 
Probably existed from an earlier date,* 

Further south, in the Malay Peninsula, we have definite: 
references to several Hindu States. One of these, founded in 
the second century A.D., is called by the Chinese Lang-kia-su. 
According to the Chinese chronicles a prince or a member of. 
the royal family, having incurred the displeasure of the king, 

here married to the d 


*R. C. Majumdar, Hindu Colonies in the Far East, p. 222. 
з Suvarnadvipa, І. 73. р. 222. 
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In Java’ the local tradition refers the first Hindu colony 
to the first century A.D. But there is no doubt that a Hindu 
kingdom was established by the beginning of the second 
century A.D.; for we learn from Chinese chronicles that king + 
Deva-varman of Java sent an embassy to China in 132 ÁD 
Four Sanskrit inscriptions, found in West Java, refer to a lide 
Pürna-varman and his two ancestors. The inscriptions are not 
dated, but may be referred, on palaeographical grounds, to the 
sixth century A.D., though some would refer them to the 
fourth. We have thus got evidence for the existence of a 
thoroughly Hinduised kingdom in Western Java. Fa-hien, who 
stayed in Java for five months in 414-415 A.D. during his return 
ourney from India, has also described the country as a strong- 


J 
hold of Brahmanical religion. 


"(The neighbouring island of Bali? was also a rich Hindu 
kingdom, and one of its kings sent an envoy to China in 518 A.D. 
The Hindu kingdom of Srivijaya® was founded in Sumatra 

in or before the fourth century A.D. It rose to great power and 
eminence in the seventh century A.D. as will be related later 
but not much is known of its early history. Even in the isla 
of Borneo,’ the home of the head-hunting Dayaks, Hindus 
established a kingdom as early as the fourth century A.D., if 
not before. Four Sanskrit inscriptions, which шау be dated 
rd the rich donations and sacrifices of king 


about 400 A.D., reco Ў 
Mala-varman, son of Agva-varman and grandson of king 


Kundunga (Kaundinya). The Hee pillars on which the ins- 
criptions are engraved were the Yüfas (sacrificial pillars) set up 
by Brahmanas to commemorate the great sacrifice called 
Bahu-suvarpakam. (large quantity of gold) performed by king 


NM nom 
f. 
1 тый. Ch. VI, pP- 91 ff. 

. 132 ff. 

з bid. Ch. T р DE 


з [bid. Ch. 
S Ibid. Ch. УШ, pp. 125 ff. 
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Müla-varman and his gift of 20,000 cows to the Brahmanas in 
aprakesvara. 
a М F E of kingdoms by Hindus in different 
“pasts of the East Indies and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula may 
not be regarded as the deliberate expansion of political authority 
by any Indian State or States. There is nothing to suggest 
that an Indian monarch planned or equipped any expedition 
to effect any conquest in these far-off lands. "They seem to 
have been the result of individual enterprise,—successful efforts 
of men of superior ability, by virtue of their higher culture 
and military skill, to impose their authority upon primitive - 
peoples. There is nothing to indicate that the Indian States 
derived any political advantage from this extensive colonisation. 
It is even doubtful whether the colonial powers КОД елу 


regular contact with the political powers in India, though the 
claims of Samudra-gupta that he exercised suzerainty over all 
the islands might have reference to some of them. But the 


most outstanding effect of the establishment of these Hindu 
colonies was the spread of Hindu culture and civilisation in 
these regions. 


5. HINDU CIVILISATION IN SUVARNADVTPA.1 


US solely by the capacity of the one 
to assimilate, and of the other to absorb. When the Hindus 
first appeared in Malayasia, 


ў ; and came into close association 
with her peoples, this process im; 


б mediately set in, апа produced 
the inevitable result. У à 1 


1 The facts re 
be found in the chapter in Champa a Т. { ith its 
history to.which reference has been SER A e ID 


xvi] RELIGION sg 
The inscriptions discovered at Borneo, Java, Annam, 
Cambodia and Malay Peninsula Jead inevitably to the conclusion 
that the language, literature, religion, and political and social 
institutions of India made a thorough conquest of these far-off 
lands, and, to a great extent, eliminated or absorbed the native 

elements in these respects. < 
The inscriptions of Fu-nan and Champa show a thorough 
acquaintance with the Puranic religion and mythology. The 
inscriptions of Mila-varman hold out before us a court and a 
Society thoroughly saturated with Brahmanical culture. The 
inscriptions discovered in Western Java also present before us 
a strongly Brahmanized society and court. We have reference 
Indra, and Airavata, the 


to Hindu gods like Vishnu and 
elephant of Indra. тһе Indian months and attendant astro- 
nomical details, and Indian system of measurement of distance 
are quite familiar to the soil. Besides, in the river-names 

omati we have the beginnings of that 


Chandrabhaga and - Я Я 
transplanting Indian geographical names to 


familiar practice of 
the new colonies- ) 
us gods and goddesses discovered in 


The images ОЁ vario ° 
е insula corroborate the evidence of the 


d Malay Решо i 
ў Brahma, Siva, Ganesa, Nandi, 


Borneo ап 

inscriptions. Images of Vishnu, А | 
Skanda and Mahakala have been ound in Borneo, and those 
of Durga nega, Nandi апа Yoni in the Malay Peninsula. 
Us derance of the Puranic form of the Hindu 


ough P 1 
"n. vas ib oyed by the remains at Tuk Mas in Java. 
igi he usual attributes of Vishnu and Siva,—the 


H ;e get Sada 

Es (conch-shell), Chakra (wheel), Cn (mace), and 
Padma (lotus of the former, and the Trisula (trident) of the 
i Besides, the inscription refers to the sanctity of the 
Ganges. and inscriptions prove that in addition to the 
religion Buddhism had also made its influence 


nical д = 
D egions. Taken collectively, the inscriptions prove 


felt in these ri 
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that Ње Sanskrit language and literature were highly Pye ae. 
Most of the records are written in good and almost flaw es 
Sanskrit. Indian scripts were adopted everywhere. e 
images show the thorough-going influence of Indian Art. ; 

"The archaeological evidence is corroborated and supple- 
mented by the writings of the Chinese. First of all, we have 
the express statement of Fa-hien that PRA T 
flourishing in Vava-dvipa, and that there was very little АЫ 
of Buddhism. The 200 merchants who boarded the vesse 
along with Fa-hien were all followers of the Brahmanical 
religion. This statement may be taken to imply that trade 
and commerce were still the. chief stimulus to Indian colo- 
nisation. As the merchants belonged mostly to the Brahmanical 


religion, we get an explanation of its preponderance over 
Buddhism in the Archipelago. 


But that Buddhism soon made its infl 
appears clearly from the story of Guna 
Chinese work compiled in 519 A.D. Guna-varman, a prince of 
Kashmir (Ki-pin), was of a religious mood from his boyhood. 
When he was thirty years old, the king of Kashmir died without 
issue and the throne was offered to him. But he rejected the 


offer and went to Ceylon. Later he proceeded to Java and 
converted the Queen-mother to Buddhism. Gradually the king, 
too, was persuaded by hi 


this time Java was atta 


uence felt in Java 
-varman, preserved in a 


oops, and the king 
і it would be contrary to the 
Buddhist law if he fought agai 


n was spread throughout the 
Wished to take to the life of a monk; 
but was dissuaded from this Course by his ministers, оп the 
express condition, that henceforth no living creatures should 
€ length and breadth of the kingdom. 


x 
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The name and fame of Guna-varman had now spread in 
In 424 A.D. the Chinese monks requested their 
emperor to invite Guna-varman to China. Accordingly, the 
‘Chinese emperor sent messengers to Guna-varman and the king 
of Java. Guna-varman embarked on a vessel owned by.tue 
Hindu merchant Nandin, and.reached Nanking in A.D. 43r. 
A few months later he died at the age of sixty-five. 

In addition to religion, the influence of Hindu civilisation 
is also clearly marked in the political and social ideas and the 
system of administration. We may refer in this connection 

the exact location of which it is 


to a State called Tan-Tan, | 
difficult to determine. This kingdom sent ambassadors to 


China їп 530, 535, and 666 д.р. We get the following account 
in tne Chines annals : “phe family name of its king "was 
CHE (Kshatriya) and his personal name. Silingkia 
(Sringa). He daily attends to business and has eight great 
ministers, called the “Eight Seats B chosen ер ACEO 
the Brahmanas. The king rubs his body with perfumes, wears 
a very high hat, and necklace of different kinds of jewels. He 
is clothed in muslin and shod with leather slippers. For short 
distances he rides in 8 carriage, but for long distances he 
amounts an elephant. In war they always blow conches and 
» 
e os customs of Ka-la, referred to by the Chinese, 
are also Indian in origin. уле, Gay marry they give no 
Ote preserit s than areca-nuts, sometimes as many as two 
E р, The wife enters the ышы of her. husband. 
Se уй instruments аге a kind of guitar, a transversal 
DU. cymbals, and iron drums. Their dead are паа 
the DE put into 4 golden jar and sunk into ше sea. 
f the three inscriptions , of Fu-nan, referred to 
Two o jy long compositions and indicate, more than 


above, are fair! 
been edited by Coedés; the first two in 


i have 
Pi and the third in JGIS. IV, 117. 


all directions. 


i7hese inscri 
BEFEO. XXXL ! 
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anything else, Ше dominance of Indian literary style and 
Yndian social and religious ideas in these colonies. "They refer 
to large settlements of Brahmins, versed in the Vedas, 
the Upavedas and Vedangas and also to the Kshatriyas and 
“heir high ideals. They faithfully reflect the Indian outlook 
on life and society and may be regarded as undying memorials 
of the triumph of Hindu civilisation in these far-off colonies. 


“6. ‘THE MALAY PENINSULA." 


From a very early period, the Malay Peninsula played a 
very important part in the maritime and colonising activity 
described above. Indeed, its geographical position made it the 
centre of the carrying trade between China and the western 
world. It must have been known to India from very early 
times, probably long before the Christian era. 

Actual remains of, early Hindu civilisation in the Malay 
Peninsula, though scanty, are not altogether lacking. ‘There 
are the remains of a Hindu temple and a few stone images at 
Sungai Batu Estate at the foot of Gunong Jerai (Keddah 
Peak). The remains of a brick-built Buddhist shrine, dis- 
covered in its neighbourhood, at Keddah, may be dated 
approximately in the fourth or fifth century A.D. on the 
strength of a Sanskrit inscription found in it, Similarly 
remnants of pillars, which once adorned some Buddhist 
ER SN E found in the northern part of Province 

y ese also may be dated in the fourth or fifth 
century A.D. on the strength of inscriptions engraved on them. 
A gold ornament, bearing the figure of Vishnu on his Garuda; 
was unearthed at Selinsing (Perak), and also, in a hole left bY 
the roots of a fallen tree, a Cornelian seal engraved with the 


name of a Hindu prince $ri Vishnu-varman, in characters of the 
fifth century A.D. 


1 Suvarnadvipa, I, Ch. V, pp. 65 ff. 
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Ruins of shrines exist in the region round. Takua Pa, 
which has been identified with Ptolemy's Takkola. Opposité 
Takua Pa, on the eastern coast, round the Bay of Bandon; 
are the remains of early settlements, specially in the thiée 
well-known sites Caiya, Nakhon Sri Dhammarat, and Vieng 
Guy The temples and images of these places may be «E 
somewhat later date, but the inscriptions found at Ligor and 
Takua Pa, and the Sanskrit inscription on a pillar at Caiya 
show that these settlements could not be later than the fourth 
or fifth century A.D. 


А large number of inscriptions have been discovered in 
different parts of the country. They are written in Sanskrit 
and in Indian alphabets of about the fourth or fifth century 
A.D. Two of them reproduce а well-known formula of the: 
Buddhist creed, and this proves the spread of Buddhism in that 
region. These inscriptions clearly testify to the fact that the 
Indians had established colonies in the northern, western and 

- ides of the Malay Peninsula by at least fourth and 
and that the colonists belonged to both 


One of these inscriptions refers to “е captain (Maha- 
great sailor Buddhagupta, an inhabitant of Rakta-' 
"Va". Rakta-mrittika, which means ‘red clay’, has beet’ 
identified with a place still called Raigamati (red clay) r2 miles. 
f Murshidabad. E. 
haeological remains in the Malay Peninsula con- 
frm what might have been deduced on general grounds from 
literary evidence: Takkola (modern Takua Pa) was the first. 
landing sta of the Indian traders and colonists. From’ this 
EET crossed the mountain range over to the rich. wide 

port 5 site coast round the Bay of Bandon. From 
14 proceed by land or sea to Siam, Cambodia 
further east. This trans-penínsular КОШ; 
і ian settlements, was followed ‘by 
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Many who Wanted to avoid the lon, 
the Straits of Malacca. That this second 


Sumatra, On the whole the Malay 
as the main gate of the Indian coloni 


river Bandon, Nakhon Sri Dhammarat (Li 
Patani), апа Selensing (in Pahang) on the 
Malacca, Province Wellesley, Takua Pa, and 


» which appears to have 
These two 
ie us The others which. 
3 ва €t, and 
the exploitation of tin anc Mi Таш Pa, prospered by 
“The available eyiq : 
pens d ше 3 Ndon was а cradle of Further 
Ure, inspired by waves of Indian influence spreading 
ете is a Strong persistent 
the route from the west D "igration of RUNE que 
S E an 
; З Н © same time persons of an 
Indian cast of features are common on the west coast near 


ans of Indian descent survive 


в and risky voyage through ` 


k 
| 
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at Nakhon Sri Dhammarat and Patalung, and trace the i 
of their ancestors from India by an overland route x 
5 the 


Malay Peninsula. x 


IT. CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH EA 
TURKESTAN AND INANE al 


athe whole of Eastern Turkestan, from Kashgar righ 

to the frontier of China, had grown into a sort of E X гар 
Ъу Ше beginning of the 4th century A.D. The slow but re 2 ia 
inñltration of Indian civilisation in this area during the gu ч 
ing centuries, and the contact that was being constantl ae L 
tained between China and India by the routes of zo d 
Turkestan, led to the establishment of Indian ou NM 
Il corners of this region. The kingdoms in the NM 


almost ар í р Е 

E a this region were from west to east—Sailadeša (Chi 

ea dal Kashgar), Cokkuka (Chinese—So-kiu, ey 
inese— Yu-t'ien, Khotan), and Calmada (бв н 


Khotatina (Ch ; 
Che-mo-tang-na, Shan-shan)’; and irí-the northern part—Bharuka 
(Chinese—P'o-Iu-kia, Uch-Turfan), Kuchi (Chinese—Kiue-tse 
Kuchar), Agnidesa (Chinese—Ven-ki, Karasahr) and Kao-ch’an š 
(Turfan). mong, шиша аш Khotan in the south Ba 
Kuchi in the north were playing the most important róle in the 
dissemination of Indian culture in Central Asia and China. 

In some of these localities, specially in the south, there 
was a strong Indian element in the native population. This 
was due mainly to 2 regular Indian immigration in an earlier 
period and the consequent foundation of Indian colonies. 
1 The following works may be used as general references for this 

‘anuscript Remains of Eastern Turkestan. 


subject : le—Mi 
i) Hoern i-hien—translated by H. A. Giles. 
Bouddhique en Chine, Vol. І. 
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Brisk trade relations between North-Western India and some of 
the kingdoms in this area also led to Indian colonial expan- 
Sion. Evidence of the existence of such colonies is available not 
only from the currency of a Prakrit dialect, akin to the North- 
- western Prakrit, in certain areas in the southern part of Eastern 
Turkestan, but also from the deep cultural influence of India 
in the whole of Eastern Turkestan. 
This influence was further strengthened by the introduction 
of Buddhism in early centuries of the Christian era. Buddhism 
became the established religion practically in all kingdoms of 
Eastern Turkestan in the beginning of the Gupta period. It 
brought to many of the local people a religion and a literary 
culture for the first time. Indian script was adopted in most 
of the localities, —Kashgar, Khotan, Shan-Shan, Kuchar and 
Karasahr. In the earlier period it was the Kharoshthi script 
which got currency in the southern region, but in the Gupta 
period it was the North Indian Brahmi that was adopted in all 
the localities both in the south and the north. The Gupta I 


script, as modified in this area, is i 
generally styled “ 
Gupta”. The language of -— dp c Ca ua 


M ture was also i S 

Vic al ES ШЕ region) travelling westwards the nations 
a BA з h rough are all similar in this respect (i.e. in 
left the family (i a religion of India), and all those who have 
the Indian Eum DE ona novices) study Indian books and 
cultivated by the hada аве”. That Sanskrit was seriously 
Proved by tlie very 1 ist monks of Eastern Turkestan is also 
discovered in EX arge number of Sanskrit Buddhist texts 
аа е т parts. of the country. There are also 
their translations i nan script consisting of Sanskrit texts and 
j fons in local languages, These bilingual document? 
е the E and sometimes the only remains of some of 
nd Es us of which no other trace has as yet 
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It was customary for the Buddhist scholars of Indi 
Kashmir, to travel to Eastern Turkestan i xa 
days. Many of them even settled down in the ма oe 
е : eries 
n this region. They were AS a 


the principal cities i 
sible for the dissemination of the knowl 
edge of e 
Buddhist texts. They were a source digne pel ink 
nspira- 


tion not only to the local monks but also to 5 
the С 
үеге drawn to them with the expectation ae та 
Buddhist lore. As early аз 260 RE a 
.D. a 


latter V 
first-hand à knowledge of 
med Chu She-hing, who was probably 


Chinese Buddhist monk na 
the first to come out of China for education in the Buddhist 1 
ist lore, 


came to Khotan to study Sanskrit and th Е 
Indiam scholars of Gomati-vihara, me BS кек with 
yeligious establishment there. When Fa-hien ee principal 
und the place equally important as a ү 
Buddhist culture. In the middle of the sth century г rj 06 
King-sheng, who had become а es inese 

Buddhism, passed sometime in the. Gomati-vihara of E to 
studying Sanskrit with Indian scholars. It was theref otan 
sidered by the outsiders 85 good as an Indian centre of Ee t 
15 


earning. 


specially from 


uno: merely Buddhism, but along with i 
elements of Indian culture also had migrated to i ea 
Turkesta ү dio Vsa of a number of Indian medical ар 
. Gupta period, and of fragments of other pos 
texts, translated in the local languages, specially in ss 
language 0 zuchar, clearly testifies to the currency DUM 
medical 8Y m in this region. y of Indian 

A still more important Indian influence may be obse A 

the field of Art. mheinumerons, remains of Buddhist үе ма 
; d grottoes in various parts рее images, 
relics 0 ndian sculpture and painting of this period. iai 
estion of Indian influence by the MS M Edi 
- In- 


from the ns 
p as Western Asiatic, Iranian and Chinese, th 
, there. 
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is also the Droblem of pure Indian tradition of art being carried 
to Eastern Turkestan. In some places the art-relics point out 


“ings of the Buddhist grottoes, is not small. In Sculpture, too, 
the influence of this classical Indian art Sometimes assumes a 


Indian culture in the period under consideration. Fa-hien has 
left а full account of Buddhism in Khotan. He Says: “They 


music. The priests number severa] tens of 
of them belonging to the Greater Vehicle, 
food from a common Stock. The people 1. 


thousands, most 
They all Obtain their 


they all keep Silence 8 
etc. ; and for the atten 


arge monast 
numerous small ones, 


Indian Ratha Үйін 


xvi] KHOTAN sa 
a four-wheeled-image-car 15 made over thirty feet in G 
e a movable ‘Hall of Buddha’ and adorned with the 
seven preciosities, with streaming pennants and embroidered 
canopies. The image of Buddha is placed in the middle of the ` 

саг, with two attendant Bodhisattvas and Devas followiug ч 
behind. These are all beautifully carved in gold and silver and 
are suspended in the air. When the images are one hundred 
the city gate, the king takes off his cap of State 
lotes ; walking barefoot and holding flowers 


looking lik 


paces from 


and puts оп new C К 
and incense іп his hands, with attendants on each side, he 
f the gate. On meeting the image, he bows his 


proceeds out 0 
head down to the ground, scatters flowers and burns the in- 
селге Еа-Меп пехї speaks of the second large monastery in 
Кш which he calls “the King's New Monastery." It took 
eighty years to build it and three generations of kings helped 
i construction. It was 250 feet in height and was orna- 
mes carved and overlaid with gold and silver. 'The hall 
Ew un behind it was splendidly decorated. Its beams 
pillars, folding doors, and windows are all gilt. Besides this, 
there are apartments for priests, also beautifully and fitly 
decorated, beyond expression in words. 'The kings of the six 
ШЫЛ the east of the Bolor Tagh range (i.e. Eastern 
UR, make large offerings of whatsoever most valuable 
things. they may have, keeping few for their own personal 
use." ; i 

А account of Fa-hien which belongs to the closing years 
E. century A.D. gives a true picture of Buddhism as 
in Khotan in those days. It shows that the king and 
e devout followers of the faith ; they lavishly 
aintenance of the churċh and showed personal 
sions of public ceremonies. The priests also 
des unworthy of the true traditions of their faith-and 
were strict followers of ше Bude HE I ШЕ ЫТ, 

still enjoyed high prestige as centres of learn- 


the monasteries 


wer 


on occa: 
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ing. Contemporary Chinese accounts of Indian Buddhist 
scholars who had gone to China also tell us that the Buddhist 
monasteries of Khotan possessed Sanskrit manuscripts which 
could no longer be found in India. ‘Thus one of the Indian 
scholars, Dharmakshema, who was working in China in the 
beginning of the sth century, proposed in 433 A.D. to go to 
` Khotan in search of the manuscript of the Mahaparinirvana- 
Sūtra of Mahayana which could be found only there. 

The remains of ancient Buddhist culture have been dis- 
cóvered mainly in the abandoned sites of Yotkan, Rawak, Dan- 
dan-Uilik and Niya in the neighbourhood of modern Khotan. 
Fragments of manuscripts, images, paintings etc, all go to con- 
firm the fact that Indian Buddhist culture was prevalent in this 
area till the eighth century, the most ‘flourishing period being 
that which corresponds to the Gupta age. 

It was from Khotan that this culture spread eastwards 
Пош кошы route up to the frontier of China via Shan- 

ob region). Khotan was also connected with Karasahr 
ugh the Tarim desert which was 
y the travellers. Fa-hien followed 
from Karsahar to Khotan. 
оа but the mor 
eriod, was 
йен Dom towards Kuchar by way of ancient 


The kingdom of ; \ 
the north as th, of Kuchi played the Same important róle in 


- C Preted with the help or old Buddhist 

pu b СЙ Styled by the aci у улы. 
ПАБЕ : People of Kuchi had adopted 
ра Eos The Chinese records tell us that in the 
eginning of the- fourth Century the number of stapas and 
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ly 10,000. This figure may 


e country was near: 
too literally. It probably means to say that the 
very high. ‘The history of the first Tsin dynasty 


cives a more faithful account of the state of Buddhism in Kuchi 
in the 4th and 5th centuries A.D. 
"The account says: “The kingdom of Kuchi possessed 
Their decoration is magnificent. The 
so had standing images of Buddha as in a 
amed Ta-mu which had 170 
li on the northern hill had 
king named Kien-mu had 
.su had 7o. These four 
he direction of Buddhasvamin. Тһе 
their residence in every three 


temples in th 
not be taken 
number was 


named Che- 


months: Before С 
in the King’s convent even for one night. 
There is a young monk there 
-lo (Kumarajiva) who has great capacity 
ledge and lias studied the Mahayana. Buddhasvamin 
but he has changed as Buddhasvamin is of the 
00}. 
иңе convi nt of A-li has 180 nuns, that of Liun-jo-kan has 
E cs d that of A-li-po has зо. These three convents are also 
action of Buddhasvamin. The nuns receive regular 
Sikshap? ; the rule in the foreign countries is that the nuns 
d to govern themselves. The nuns in these three 
coins AO enerally the daughters or wives of kings and 
ee countries )to the east of the Pamirs. They come 
E ке distances to these monasteries for the sake of the 
regulate their practices. They have a very severe 
They change their residence once in every three months 
recep tind e three chief nuns they do not go out. They 
үс f hundred prescriptions of the law.” 
Buddhist culture therefore had a stronghold in Kuchi 
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Both the rulers and the Deople were devout followers of the- 
faith. “The literary remains of ancient Kuchi amply confirm 

this supposition. Apart from Buddhist religion and art, the: 
People of Kuchi had also adopted other elements of Indian 

culture. The kings had adopted Indian names, such as. 
Swarnate (Svarnadeva), Arte (Haradeva), Suvarnapushpa, Hari- 

Pushpa, etc. Indian system of music was known in Kuchi and 

it was taken to China by the musicians of that country. .It is. 
Probable that Indian families had also migrated to Kuchi and 

intermarried with the local people. There is at least one striking: , 
example of such an intermarriage of which the issue stands as. 
a sort of symbol of Ser-Indian intercourse. As the biography 

of this man throws a flood of light on how this intercourse was, 
taking place at least in the 4th century it may be treated here: 

in some details. 

The father of this famous man 
‘belonged to a family of ministers in India but. abandoned his. 
claim when his turn of succession came, adopted a religious life- 
and left for foreign countries. He was cordially received by: 
the king of Kuchi and was appointed his Rajaguru, This king 
was king Po-shun. Kumārāyana was not, 
lead a monastic life. Тһе sister of the 
by name, fell in love with K 


was Kumārāyana. Не 


umārāyana 


and the mother. After th 
named Pushyadeva, Луа 
became а nun. Kumaraji 


econd son, who was. 
Buddhist faith and. 
Và was then only seven years old. 

raordinary intelligence, He soon 
te the holy texts. His mother 
king him to India for further 


` initiated there in 
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п of the king of Kashmir. He studied 
der the latter's direction Шы 
Айег three years of study in Kashmir EOS 
on his return journey with his mother. They stoppe A a started 
here Kumarajiva studied the four E 


time in Kashgar W 
five sciences, the Brahmanical philosophy c aca 
omy. 


They then. went to Cokkuka (Varkand). Kumarajiv: 

e in Mahayana Buddhism and studied the NES 
ahayana teachers like Nagarjuna, Aryadeva ae 
п a few other places they at last Е, i 
ok his residence in the “King’s m 


who was a cousi 
Agamas and other texts ип 


famous M 

After travelling i 

Kuchi where Kumarajiva to 
3, 


monastery. 5 
Kumarajiva’ 


playing a 
son of the Buddhist religion in Easte 
: E m T: 
Kuchi now faced a Chinese in urkestan. 
i the Chinese inva 
down 8 proposal for surrender а 
š nd 
ut the town fell to the invader. The Chinese We А 
| а 
383 A.D. and returned to 


w king ОП the throne in 
number of prisoners among whom was also found 
n 


China with a 
ut his worth was known to the Chinese 
o remain with the local chief of Ku-tsan, s 
ante d 308 А2: He had the highest regard for pa 
. In spite O repeated invitations from the emperor Kuma 3 
allowed to proceed to the capital before 401 А. 


jiva was no i 
svat at the capital a number of scholars was placed 
ork of translations of Sanskrit 


On, his а 1 
under him «o help him in the w 
texts into Chinese. Scholars from various parts of China came 

tud. 5 knowledge of Chinese and oS UII 
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perfect and that is why his translations are of a high literary 
value. He translated within a few years about тоб Sanskrit 
texts into Chinese and some of these texts were quite exten- 
sive. He was the first to interpret the Mahayana philosophy to 
“the Chinese. Kumarajiva died in 412 A.D. but the service which 
he rendered to the cause of Buddhism in China was lasting. 
His Chinese disciples gave a new orientation to the faith. Their 


interpretation made Buddhism acceptable to the Chinese and it 
ceased to be looked upon as a foreign religion. 


Kumarajiva was also responsible for attracting best Indian 
scholars to China. The number of Indian scholars who had 
gone to China before his time was not conside.able and 
Buddhist missionaries of foreign nationalities were then more 


active. Kumarajiva had personal touch with the Buddhist 
scholars of Kashmir, 


and it was through his intervention that 
some of the Kashmirian scholars were induced to go first to 
Kuchi and then to China. One of them was Punyatrata who 
came to China most Probably in 403 A.D. and worked there in 
collaboration with Kumarajiva. The other was Buddhayagas 
who was also a Kashmirian scholar settled at Kashgar. It was 
probably there that he,came in с 
attachment w 


i was invaded by the 
is influence with the 

ch with his army to 
the help of Kuchi. oo late and the town 
had fallen before render any help. Later on 
Buddhayagas went to Kuchi and then to the capital of China 
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xvr] 
ponsible for numerous transla- 
nonical texts from the Sanskrit Tripitaka ' 
vastivada school of which the largest entre 
‘buted the most to the inter- 


was then i . They contri 
i ture to the Chinese and the establish.. 


mity between the two countries which 
ded a fruitful result. 


and died there. (They were res 


tions of the са 


ment of a 
for many сё 


The Overland route Passed 
ene ын by fe Ue ee and thence across 
стопан вы b Balkh, which Stood on the great highway 
pe i us ENS т апа the ‘West. There were Several routes 
pe EE mm Central Asia and China on the east, 
3 s die Mediterranean and Black Sea оп the West, 
а 2 


n on the north. It 
dian traders travel] 
these routes, for th 


must not be under- 

ed direct from the 

€ merchandise often 
and harbours, 

irect Sea-voyage was made the sailors had 

Coast, € great discovery, made by 

Hippalus about 45 A.D., of the “existence of the monsoon winds, 


ndian Ocean", enabled the ships 


[cEAP. хуп] ERIS 
ADE WITH ROME 
to sail strai 
ght across the Indi SED 
port at the m ndian Ocean." 
Ven hi nouth of the Red Sea, the From Okelis 
y a ship in forty days , the monsoon wi » the 
on the Malabar coast) ШО even less to’ Muziri winds would 
three month's jou . Thus Alexandria wa ris (Cranganore 
ships from es A онна дааа {coast кз nmen 
The er у es ауда ше long A иң 
: : е Rom : stal у 
"eds з ап оуа 
ian pro the Indian trade. The Pax Moos NC Es 
great Aid p or GE epu) i49 secured the 
£ ome. “he volu m India 
inc me of were i 
NE A to am unprecedented extent Po wen therefore, 
€ y UA sesterces flowed S= ccording to BR 
р i 
out by r ye 9i palanc ша This sta from Коше |, 
soil. Sewell 0) ЧҮ of Roman coins ип ss аг E 
of opinion that the кы F c gros Ку DOT CMM ш 
o-Roman trade flouri these coins, i 
S I EE Be 
‘ceased after Car П and declined from this ti ne oM 
ce racala (A.D. 217). It D) uu till it almo › 
UT under the Byzantine Три тезе ре ditis St 
д 5. › though 
of T a COME of Sewell about " 
admits of no лы? > Fi Rome during the d large volume 
$ ? But his more detai st cen 
A TEE tail tury A 
the condition of trade in different sns ECHOS NA s 
Tm гош Е Ba sed merely on the E: not stand on m. 
пап coins ш D. ia. These coi gative evi 
" ° oins, m | evidence 
South India, TO ени the Ae А discovered p 
n i i 
empire and India. But c maritime 
er coins ar 
e 


trade betwe! d 
3 а 
па we have to consider also the оуег1 
and trad 
e, 


also known 4 


i This is the £ 
must haye been kn 
7 RAS. 190% рр. 591 ff. 
to de time of NS need coins arelph 
А ent! ee! В 1. E. 3 D l 
у п discovered in Bilaspur Mud vines Roman prem 
apatam districts, 
tricts 
D 


eneral view, but K. 
SA , ennedy maintai 
om the earliest cs RAS thet the monsoo; 
. 1808, pp. 272-3). 
» рр. 272-3). 
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which, though for a time partly deflected from its course, and 
perhaps reduced in volume, by the rise of Parthian and Sassanid 
kingdom, continued as an important factor for several centuries. 
It flourished so much in the 4th century A.D. that “silk, worth 
^in Aurelian time its weight in gold and a luxury of the rich 
and noble, was in the reign of Julian sold at 
brought it within every man's reach.’’! 

In addition to the old land-route across Iran and Meso- 
potamia, we find two new routes coming into favour, leading 
to the two famous trade centres, Palmyra and Petra. In the 
first, the goods were brought by sea from India to the head of 
the Persian Gulf, then along the Euphrates to Vologesia and 
thence by land to Palmyra. In the second, Indian ships coming 


S at the two ports on the 
viz. Aelana (ancient Ezion Geber) 
8 carried by land to Petra were 


a price which 


and drugs, among others, formed, 
of trade. 


© near the Euphrates, and a ` 
bout the close -of the third 
fell into decay, and the Indian 
Arab vessels. Adule, a petty 
grew into a great centre of 
de with the east revived under Constan- 
but even then Roman vessels did not proceed 


day's journey from Edessa. А 
ndria, too, 
9n through 


rican coast, 
commerce. Roman tra 


tine (306-337 A.D.) 


of which one is of Commodu X dovute 
of a coin of Maximus 216-18 4 (199. ONSE nd the en MD. 
? Priaulx, The Indian Embassies to Rowe ee 


хуп] TRADE WITH ROME ` 
-337 

en the chief port 5 224 
Indians now carried on the ы s. UN The Arabs and 
India and the western world.  Accordin| i trade between 
chronicles, there was a great trade ae b E Chinese 
Roman empire even in the sixth century A.D. ndia and the 

If we bear in mind this brief PES HUM 

Alexandria, the буо chief emporiums of acti almyra “and 
between India and the Roman empire, we ma ve commerce 
clude that it flourished till the third century ee om 
commenced much later than the time A its decline 
Priaulx observed “that it was during the rei od Dieta 
his son Caracalla, and the pseudo-Antonines Epi of Severus, 
and Palmyra were most prosperous, and that ы Alexandria 
was at its height’. suf ааа ИШӘ rl ДЕК intercourse 
endorsed by V. A. Smith? Priaulx very үкө it was. fully 
support of his contention, that during this e үк E 
literature gave more of its attention to Indian matte Roman 
not, aS of old, confine itself to quotations from th гэ, апаа 
of Alexander or the narratives of the Seleucidan d: ү istorians 
put drew its information from other and indepen UR assadors, 
The truth of this observation will be apparent when sources.” 
this topic later in the section ; and the conclusion WIS discuss 
ened bY the enumeration of Indian embassies to Rom strength- 
further important historical fact that the oriental М) and the 
of the Roman emperors in the third century A.D. t5 ое 
into close and sometimes almost direct contact iit t it them 
The increased trade between India and Rome led et d 
cal intercourse between the two. When Augustus fir th c. 
hant from the Civil War and established H. A came 
dian States sent embassies. Ош Indian 


out triumr Ir 
пе or more in 
sited Rome during the first four centuries of 


beyond Adule, th 
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the Christian era, and по less than seven аге expressly referred 
to as having been sent to Trajan (A.D. 98-117), Hadrian 
(117-138), Antoninus Pius (138-161), Heliogabalus (218-222), 
Aurelian (270-275), Constantine (323-353) and Julian (361-363). 
Two more Indian embassies were probably sent to Justinian in 
530 and 552 A.D. 


The commercial and political intercourse must have 
brought an increasingly larger number, both of Indians and 
Roman subjects, to visit each other’s country. Alexandria, 
which occupied almost the central position, was the great 
meeting ground between the East and the West, and must have 
been visited by large numbers of Indians. 


-evidence of such visit, even in Ptolemaic days, is preserved ‘in 
an inscription on the temple at Dedesiya near the Nile river 
which contains the name of an Indian. Even so late as 470 A.D. 
some Brahmins visited Alexandria and lodged in the house of 
Consul Severus. This personal contact between the Indians and 
the peoples of the west must have improved the knowledge of 
each about the other. š 


An interesting 


A more accurate knowledge of India is reflected in the 
western literature of the third century A.D. Clement of 
Alexandria, who died about 220 A.D., gives us highly interest- 
ing accounts of both Brahmins and Buddhists. In particular 
f in transmigration and the latter’s 
. Bardesanes, the Babylonian (ard 
century A.D.), wrote a Very interesting work on Indian Gymno- 
Sophists. Though the work itself is lost, some passages that 
have been Preserved in quotation show a remarkably intimate 


aap yiedee bok India, particularly of its two religious sects, 
Brahmanas and Buddhists. Archelaos of @ 


1 Rawlinson, Intercour. 
p. 99. Cf. also Warmi 
Embire and India. 


se between Indi World, 
ington, The fe ta and the Western 


arrah (278 А.р.) and: 


ommerce between ihe Roman: 
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4o A.D.) both mention the Buddt 
eS Xs ha by 
narrate the tradition of his birth.* y name and 

Among other writers may be mention : 

: А : ed Phil 
Callistratus and Dio Cassius. It is interesting to note Mur 
Roman art employed itself on Indian subjects as we x. 
from Callistratus' description of the statue of a dei. PES 

ап 


recling Hindu. 
"The intimate intercourse between Indi 
world naturally affected the culture of БО: pup ае 
estimate the scope and-nature of their influence upon each am A 
but some of its aspects can be broadly stated.? There is er, 
doubt that Indian art and coinage were profoundly affected = 
that of the Wee" "The influence of Roman astronomy on a 
progress @ that science in India is also undeniable. Rema 
Siddhanta is freely alluded to inp аа, cmd Eh 
Paulisa Siddhanta is based on the astronomical works of P. i 
of Alexandria (c. 378 A-D.). On the other hand Indian c 
d the system of numerals were 


science, astronomical terms an 
Some Indian books like Pañcha- 


adopted БУ Western countries. 
tantra were also very popular there and апае! наар 


languages. 
The same T 


d phi 


St. Jerome (3 


eciprocal influence is noticed in the domain of 
losophy. It is generally agreed that E 
philosophy exercised à great influence on the development of 
Neo-Platonism. The rise of Christianity affected Indian 
religion which had still some hold in the West. "The 
Syrian writer Zope E Ye а. теу highly interesting 
account of the iconoclastic zeal of Christian missionaries 
Stich Je to the destruction of two Hindu temples in 

c a of Taron - (Upper Euphrates, west of Lake Van) 
s are said to have been built by an Indian essc 


religion an 


nt of the writers named, cf. J. W. McCri; 
Classical Literature. J cCrindle, Ancient 
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settled in that region in the second century B.C. About A.D. 304 
St. Gregory appeared before these temples, and in spite. of 
heroic defence by the Indians, defeated them and broke the 
two images of gods which were 12 and rs cubits high.’ 
St. Gregory, who thus anticipated Mahmud of Ghazni and his 
successors, must have been instrumental in destroying to a large 
extent the traces of Indian religion in the West. But the fact 
remains that Indian religion, both Brahmanical and Buddhist, 
was still a living force in the region where Christianity arose 
and had its early field of activity. It Strengthens the belief 
that the similarities noticed between the two may not be 
accidental, but the effect of the old religion upon the new. 
The resemblance of the interior of the 
Buddhist Chaitya, the extreme and 
asceticism in early Christian sects, such as the ‘Thebaid 
monasticism, metempsychosis, relic-worship and the use of the 
rosary might all have been borrowed by Christianity from 
Indian religious ideas. It is also very likely that the Mani- 
chaeans and the Gnostics were influenced by Indian ideas. 
Certain it is that several religious leaders of the West took the 
name of Buddha. 


Christian church to a 
extravagant forms of 


| Christianity on India. ‘That 
visited India from an early period, and 
munities were established there, may be 
е have reference to progress of Christian 

in Es "Nations of India’, a pamphlet 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
; I. SOCIAL CONDITION 
т. CASTE SySTEM—INTER-MARRIAGES. 


The caste system in one form or another has characterised 
Hindu society in most of the epochs of its history ; it, there- 
fore, naturally existed in the society of our age as well. . It 
had not yet assumed, however, that rigidity, which we associate 


with it at present, in respect either of inter-marriage, or of 
inter-dining or of the professions. 


Marriages were usually 
‘endogamous, but inter-caste marriages of bridegrooms of higher 
caste with brides of lower ones, which were technically known 
as Anuloma marriages, often took place. 'The Smritis of our 
age, while recognising the validity of such marriages, were not 
prepared to recommend them. But a recor 
refers to the marriage of 
Kshatriya’ bride, describes 


$ » if the husband had no wife of 
his own caste.? 
"а: a ASE ята Руда 
1 К Tg ! 
яте faf 
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inscriptions, showing how some Brahmanas were traders, others 
architects!, and still others government servants. Мапу like 
Vindhyagakti and Мауйга-$агтап, the founders of the Vakataka 
and Kadamba dynasties respectively, used to exchange the sacri- 
` ficial ladle for the sword. The case of Matri-vishnu, who was 
a Gupta feudatory in Central India, shows how ambitious 
Brahmana families gradually made their way to the throne. 
Indra-vishnu and Varuna-vishnu, the great-grandfather and 
grandfather respectively of the donor, are described as pious 
Brahmanas, who spent their time in religious sacrifices. ‘The 
father of the donor is, however, described as the cause of the 
greatness of the family ; obviously it was he who gave up the 
priestly life and entered the army, where he eventually made a 
` mark, that enabled him to found a principality, Тһе grantor 
is described as one, who had humbled his enemies on the 
battlefields and thereby spread his fame to the four corners of 
the earth’. Had our records stated the castes of the military 
officers mentioned in them, it would probably have been found 
that some of the Vaigyas and Südras also, who had the 
necessary martial fervour and ambition, used to take to a 


military career. The Gupta emperors were Vai$yas, and it is 
very likely that a large percenta: 


ge of the infantry was recruited 
from the Südra caste. 2 
The Kshatriyas in their 


suits; The chief officers of the 
inion re expressly described as 
Kshatriyas in a fifth century record? 


se in our period. ‘The 
‘CIT. ПІ, 119. 
Ibid. p. 89. 
?[bid. p. 70. 
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period like that of Yājñavalkya permit them to become traders,. 
artisans and agriculturists, and there is no doubt that they 
availed themselves of this concession. Many of them also: 
enlisted in the army and rose to the position of captains and 
generals. Ç | 

‘Contemporary 'Smritis and the account of Fa-hien show 
that untouchability existed in society more or less in its present 
form. “he untouchables lived outside the main settlements.and 
used to strike a piece of wood as they entered them, so that 
men might note their arrival and avoid their contact. They 
used to follow hunting, fishery, scavenging and similar 
despised professions. 

Among the castes referred to above, Brahmanas and 
Kshatriyas enjoyed the highest status. Though some 
Brahmanas used to follow secular and un-Brahmanical pro- 
fessions, the number of those who followed religious and literary 
Pursuits was fairly large. The class as a whole, therefore, 
continued to inspire respect as in earlier days. "The Kshatriyas 
also were held in high esteem on account of the prestige and 
power they enjoyed. ‘The relations between these two castes 
were usually cordial; we find several Kshatriya kings of our 
period describing themselves as devout 
Brahmanas.! Occasionally however pelf and power produced 
their natural consequence and kings or their officers were some- 
times disrespectful to the needy Brahmana. It was the affront 
which he had received fr 


worshippers of 


acrificial ladle for the steel sword.’ 
vided into different éakhas (classes) 
based upon the Vedas which they Studied, and our epigraphs 
enable us to get a fairly | 


accurate idea of their distribution. 
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some cases they knew their Gotras and Pravaras) As in almost 
all periods of Indian history, the great Vai$ya community was 
famous for its charitable disposition. "The hospitals in Patali- 
putra and Magadha, where free relief was given to the needy 
and the sick, were financed by the charity of this community. 
The same was the case with many temples, monasteries and 
free feeding houses. The Vai$yas were organised into guilds, 
which were dominating the trade and industry of the country. 


They also occupied positions of honour and responsibility on 
the town councils. 


3. SLAVERY. 


Slavery is not referred to by contemporary foreign writers, 


- but it is described in minute details by Narada, who belongs 
to our period. 


Prisoners of war were often reduced to slavery ; debtors 
unable to pay their debts or gamblers unable to pay off their 
stakes had to become the slaves of their creditors. Sometimes, 


when there was acute famine, people would voluntarily sell 
themselves to rich persons, who would undertake to feed them. 


Slavery in India, however, was not lifelong. Gamblers, debtors 
and famine-slaves could regain their liberty, if their dues were 
paid either by themselves or by their relations or friends. 
Prisoners of war could do the same by finding a substitute. If 4 


slave saved his master's life, he could not only become free but 
also get a son's share. 


If a female slave bore a child to her 
master, she became free. Tt was thus relatively very easy for 
slaves to regain their freedom ; they also received much. better 
treatment in India than they did in the West. 'These circum- 
stances would explain how foreigners like the Greek writers 
and Chinese pilgrims failed to detect the existence of slavery 
in India. р 


1 Ibid. VI, 18. >. 
* Ibid. XV, 129 ff. See ante, Pp. 285-86. 
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making à grant for the spiritual welfare of himself, his mother 
wife, one son, one daughter, his brother, two nephews and Hr 
neces? It will thus appeat that even after the death of the 
father, brothers and their sons and daughters often continued 
to live tog ether. Cases of separate shares being allotted to the 
father and sons in land-grants are rather rare. 
du ownership of the family property was vested in the 
ut the rights of the different sons and brothers to their 
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Most of the twelve subsidiary sons mentioned in the early 
Dharmasastra works were getting more and more unpopular. 


Of the 12 subsidiary sons, the putrikaputra or the daughter’s 


son, was the most popular.’ It is interesting to note that one 
who offered himself in adoption was treated with contempt in 
our age. ‘One who leaves his family and goes to another is 
undoubtedly guilty of sin’, says Brihaspati.^ The son by levirate 
(niyoga) was still regarded as superior to him. 1 
ever, was divided upon this point. `Үа}йауа1Куа and Narada 
had no objection to miyoga, but Brihaspati was opposed to the 
practice. He represented the reform school. 

By birth right, sons had shares in the family property, 


which were usually equal. On rare occasions we see eldest sons 
receiving larger shares, 


as recommended by some earlier 
Smritis. These cases are, 


however, exceptional. Opinion in 
our period was divided as to whether the widow s 


hould have 
the right to inherit the Share of her husband. If he was a 
member of the joint family at the time of his death, the widow 
got only a maintenance, but if he had Separated, Vajfiavalkya 
and Brihaspati argued that she should be given her husband's 
share as a life estate, ‘This View of the reform School had not 
yet become popular, and other jurists of our age, like Narada, 
Were opposed to it. ‘That reformers had not yet made much 
headway in Society would appear clear from the sixth Act of 
the Sakuntalà, where we find the property of a widow, having 
no Wu was liable to escheat to the crown. Daughters, having 
Td hae ae in father’s property. ‘The latter was 


c erally, usually to the extent of one-fourth | 
of the son’s share, at the time of 


their marriages. 


Opinion, how- 
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pyre.! It, therefore, appears that it was only on rare occasions 
that widows became Salis during our period. Among the 
Smriti writers of our age, only Brihaspati refers to the 
possibility of a widow following her husband on the funeral 
pyre ; others lay down detailed rules about the ascetic life 
which the widow was expected to lead and are altogether silent 
about the possibility of her becoming a Sati. The custom, there- 
fore, had neither become popular nor acquired a religious 
THES Lo and paintings of our period show that women 
could move freely in society and were not immured in harems. 
Ladies of aristocratic families, however, used to put on a veil 
over their face when they were out on a journey." 


5. FOOD AND DRINK, 


Hindu society was partly vegetarian and "partly non- 
vegetarian in our period. When Fa-hien refers to the absence 
of meat shops in the Madhyadesa in с. 400 A.D., he is obviously 
referring to the Buddhist sections of the population. ‘The 
Smritis of our period, like Brihaspati, 
women, whose husbands are away, 
and wine. They 


lay down that only those 
should refrain from meat 
expressly permit Meat-eating in the case of 
sick persons and enjoin it at the time of Sraddha. In south 
India, meat dishes were popular in royal courts and fashionable 
Society. As a result of the Bhakti and Mahayana movements, 


which were against meat-eating, the Buddhists and Brahmanas 
of our age had gradually begun to eschew meat except at the 
time of Sraddha and sacrifices; 


The evidence of the Sakuntala shows that non-Brahmanas 
had no compunction against drinking wine.’ In south Indian 


! CII. ПІ, 92; see ante, p, 190. 
з Sakuntala, Act V. p 
3 Act VI. 
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ge number of them was used over the forehead. 
The designs o 


f the ear-rings were graceful. The variety in the 
necklaces of gold and pearls was striking. More than half a 
dozen types of zones (mekhalas) were in vogue. A gauzy pearl 
ornament was used over the breasts as well as the thighs. 'The 
armŠ were adorned with keyüras of which there were several 
varieties. A large number of bangles, often set with pearls or 
jewels, figured on the forearms. Rings were quite common 
but the nose-ring was still unknown. The number of bangles 
used on the feet was not small. Men*were not much behind 
women in their fondness for ornaments. 


The fashions of dressin: 


g the hair were’ as numerous as 
graceful.? 


Ап examination of the paintings at Ajanta will be 
an eye opener even to the most fashionable ladies of the present 
generation, False hair was often used to increase the volume 
ОЁ the braid in order to give it different artistic shapes. ‘The 
Use of paints, pastes and lipsticks was not unknown, 
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branches of this great organisation. No clay tablet contains 
the sealing of the guild alone ; it is always accompanied by 
the sealing of another private individual. As the great guild 
had its branches in a number of cities, duplicates of its seal 
must have existed in a number of places ; it was, therefore, 
naturally felt necessary that the common seal should be used, 
along with the seal of the president or the secretary of each 
local branch to authenticate its letters. It is interesting to 
note that the seal of I$anadasa appears along with the seal of 


the great guild in 75 cases, that of Matridasa in 38 cases, and 


that of Gomisvami in 37 cases. "These three merchants must 


have been the presidents or the secretaries of the guild at some 
of its important branches like those in Pataliputra, Gaya or 
Allahabad. Ghosha, Harigupta, Bhavasena, etc., whose sealings 
figure jointly with that of the great guild only five or six times, 
were probably managing its branches in less important towns, 
which had no occasions to communicate frequently with the 
provincial government of Vaigali. In some places the branches 
of this guild managed the affairs of local temples.’ The guild 
had a great reputation and status ; for it often entered into 
к бана pii M ¿aa eles he пеар of the 
ШО дулу that Te carried at other places, 


i ; seals may be discover 
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properties. Many of them were 


own funds and 
build a temple.* Individual 


They had their 
rich enough 
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in the military profession. 


сазе ОЁ emergency ? guild could raise а militia from аш 
ong 
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gress had been made in ship-building and Indians could build 
ships big enough to carry 500 men on high seas. 

Tamralipti (modern Tamluk), 
Was the principal port in Bengal а 
trade with China, Ceylon, Java a 


Most of these Ports had also 
with the West. 


times Roman an 


brisk commercial relations 
There is sufficient evidence to show that some- 


d other foreign traders used to settle do 


wn in 
them to facilitate trade transactions. Early 


Tamil literature 


» ‘as vigilant as the ho 
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4. WEALTH OF THE COUNTRY. 
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thousands: 
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rate on permanent endowments, it will follow that one dīnāra 
(3th of a tola of goid) was sufficient for the feeding of one 
monk throughout the year.' The monthly cost of feeding one 
individual sumptuously was thus about Rs. 2 /-. Living, there- 
fore, was very cheap in the Gupta period and we can well 
understand how cowries could serve the purpose of daily trans- 
actions. Barter also was extensively resorted to, especially in 
rural areas. Some of the governments of oyr age, like those 
of the Ikshvākus, the УаКа{аКаз and the Pallavas, did not care 


to issue any currency, probably because it was not required for 
daily transactions. 


\ 5. AGRARIAN PROBLEMS 


Let us now consider the agrarian problems. 
‘seem that anything like the modern zemindari syste: 
or the United Provinces existed in the country. 
to neither in the inscriptions nor i 
Brahinanas, temples and monasteries were assigned entire 
villages, but the donees ас 
royal теуепцез and could not dispossess any tenants. ‘The 
donees were often required to stay in the Villages alienated to 
them, which discouraged а 

Landlords, 
to tenants ; the 
labours i : 
gross Du which varied from 33 to só рег cent of the 

Bhimi, Pataka, Pattik 
kavapa, Nivartang and Veli Ç ç 
referred to in our Deriod, Wage зс land measures 
of them are not known. It 


It does not 
m of Bengal 


à, Droņavāpa, 
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which produced about a thou: 
sand K 
qual to six acres. у, 
Jand varied according to its na 
ture. 
fallow land was sold at the rate of two to mo EE 
) per kulyavpa ;* Jand under cultivation was ín 
ry valuable piece of 
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sfer of ownership was effected in th 
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the fellow villagers or t 
1.2 The actual tram 
e of the village е1 
piece, prie Я 
Let us now very briefly consider the question of th 

е 
ship of jand. The fallow and waste lands belonged to kc 
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In sev the State o 
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collecting the royal dues. Cases are also on record where an 
entire village was granted to a donee along with specific fields. 
or plots in it. It is clear that in such cases the state was 
the owner of only some small plots of land in the villages con- 
cerned, which it could easily transfer to the donee. 


As far as 
the reSt of the cultivable land was concerned, it 


was owned by 
private individuals ; the state could not dispossess them, but 


could only direct them to рау the usual taxes to the donee. 
The available evidence thus makes it clear that the ownership: 
of the cultivable land vested in private indiyiduals or families, 
and not in the state. 


D 
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CHAPTER XIX 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
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weaker brethren and that they would voluntarily transfer their 
own punya (merit) to them in order to effect their release. A 

Considerable thought ferment was created in the domain 

of religion and philosophy during the period 200 В.С. to 200 A.D. 

` by the reformation movements referred to above ; and it con- 
` tinued unabated during our period (200 A.D. to 550 A.D.). Nay, 
it is during this period that for the first time we find the con- 
troversies between the rival movements reflected in the religious 
and philosophical literature. The Нїпауапа canon does not 
attempt any systematic refutation of the Hindu position, nor 
does the Mahabharata deliver any frontal attacks on Buddhism. 
The new sections that were added to the Brahma-sütras, the 
Yoga-sütras and the Nyaya-sütras during our period are how- 
ever keen in refuting the philosophical views of the different 
schools of Buddhism and Jainism. Vatsyayana in his Nyaya- 
bhashya attempts to combat the views of Nagarjuna and is 
criticised in his turn by Dignaga, who seeks to defend the 
Buddhist view-point. Vatsyayana, however, soon found a 


defender in Udyotakara, who tried to refute the position of 
Dignaga. We would have got more instan 


ces of this conflict 
of mind with mind and ideas with ideas, had the whole of the 
extensive Buddhist literature, produced in our petiod, been pre- 
served in its original language. 


2. THE SPIRIT oF TOLERANCE AND HARMONY, 


d the views of the Buddha, were 


completely overthrown.! An SPigraph at Ajanta exultingly 
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Sankara and other gods have beat a preci- 
e advance of the doctrine of the Buddha.* 
There is no doubt that considerable heat was generated during 
"the philosophical tournaments between the followers of the . 


different religions, but there is no evidence to show that it 
disturbed the even tenor of life of their órdinary 


observes that Krishna, 
pitate retreat before th 


appreciably 
followers. During the succeeding age (550 to 900 A.D.) the 
vas and the Vaishnavas suffered to 


the Jains, the Sai 
some extent from mutual persecution in south India, but during 


our period the relations of the followers of these sects were 
fairly cordial throughout the length and breadth of the whole 


country- 
~ In spite of the controversies that were frequently taking 
place between the ambitious philosophers of the different 
schools,” society as a whole had come to take the commonsense 
view that there was 4 substantial uniformity underlying their 
fundamental principles ; an individual may make such synthesis 
of. their principles as appealed to his temperament and extend 
his patronage to all without any distinction. Thus king 
Damodara-varman of the Ananda dynasty (c. 375 A.D.) was a 
Buddhist and yet he believed in the efficacy of the Hiranya- 
garbha ceremony recommended by the neo-Hinduism of the 
Puranas, for ensuring а celestial body after one’s death.? 
Brahmana Nathasarman and his wife Rami of Pundravardhana 
(in Bengal) were pious Hindus, but they felt that they could 
piritual welfare by giving a land-grant in order 
t for the proper worship of 


promote their S 
to make à permanent arrangemen 
Jain Ата.“ Emperor Samudra-gupta was no doubt a staunch 


puddhists, 


1 Burgess and Jndraji, Inscriptions from Ihe Cave Temples of 
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Western. Ind mary in some places in South India to hoist perma 
it nnouncing a standing challenge for debate on behalf of: 
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Hindu, who took peculiar pride in resuscitating the Aśvamedha 
sacrifice, but he entrusted the education of his son to Vasu- 
bandhu who was a famous and erudite Buddhist schol 
King Santamüla of the Ikshvaku family 


follower of the Vedic religion, but his Sister, daughters and 
daughter$-in-aw were all Buddhists. Some of them, however, 
had given donations to Brahmanas as well. In the Kadamba 
‘family, kings Krishna-varman and Mrigesa-varman performed 
A$vamedha sacrificé out of their respect for the Vedic religion, 
and made grants to a Jain establishment out of their reverence 
for-Mahavira.' There are many records in our period which 
show that the Jains used to respect the Hindus and their 


teachers.” The Guptas were orthodox Hindus, but the best 
tribute to their administration has been paid by some con- 
temporary Jain records.* Tt iS well known how the Buddhist 
University at Nalanda Owed most of its Prosperity to the 
patronage it received from the Hindu Gupta emperors. Among 
the latter’s officers also -there Were some who were Buddhist, 
and one of them is seen making a donation to the Buddhist 
establishment.at Sanchi for the Spiritual benefit of his Vaishnava 
Sovereign Chandra-gupta II. Vainyaegupta, one of the later 
Gupta kings, was a Saiva and yet he ga 


Save a donation to a 
Mahayana Buddhist establishment known 
Sangha.* 


| | as Vaivartika 
It is quite possible that this Mahayana Saùgha Dore 
— 
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this interesting appellation because it preached the Vaivarta or 
the Maya doctrine. If such was the case, this donation of a 
Hindu king to the followers of the Buddhist Vaivartika philo- 
sophy may have helped its popularisation in Bengal. We should 
not forget in this connection that Gaudapada, one of the earliest 
exponents of the Mayavada among the Hindu philosophers, 
most probably belonged to Bengal. 

When there was so much of harmony even between the 
followers of the orthodox and heterodox schools, there is no 
wonder that the different sects of Hinduism should have lived 
in perfect accord. During sits earlier career, the Bhagavata 
religion used to excite a certain amount of opposition in 
orthodox circles owing to its veiled opposition to the Vedic 
sacrifices. In our period, however, we find a staunch Bhagavata 
like Kumara-gupta I performing the Vedic A$vamedha sacri- 
fice. In the 3rd century A.D. there was another ruler, named 
Rajamitra, who performed a number of Vedic sacrifices and 
marked their conclusion by a donation for a Saiva temple.' 
‘hese instances show how a complete harmony had been esta- 
blished among the followers of the Vedic, Bhagavata arid Saiva 
sects by the 4th century A.D. This became possible because of 
mutual adjustment and accommodation. A staunch follower 
.of the phagavata religion of the earlier period would never 
“have, like Kumara-gupta I, performed an A$vamedha sacrifice 
involving the slaughter of a horse. Nor would an out-and-out 
Vaidika like Kasakritsna have given at the end of a sacrificial 

shrine of Mahādeva, who had destroyed 


session a donation to a Гаһав 
Hinduism of our аве however 


the Vedic sacrifice of Daksha. 
felt that even ? paramabhügavala may occasionally perform a 


Vedic sacrifice; and a staunch Vaidika may signalise the termi- 
ү, i 
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nation of his sacrificial session by a donation even to a Siva 
temple. ç 

Among the followers of the Puranic deities also, there: 
was complete harmony. Families changed their principal deity 
of devotion according to individual inclinations. First three 
Valabhi rulers were MaheSvaras. The fourth was a Bhagavata 
and the fifth was an Adityabhakta (worshipper of the Sun). 
The Nala ruler Bhavatta-varman was a Saiva, but his son 
Skanda-varman, who constructed a Vishnu temple, was a 
Bhagavata. In the Parivrajaka dynasty, Hastin was a Saiva 
but his son Saikshobha was a Vaishnava. How people regarded 


Brahma, Vishnu and Siva as the different aspects of one and 
the same God would become clear from 


ROO the opening verse of a. 
5th century inscription from Mysore.? - 


3. VEDIC RELIGION. 


In c. 200 B.C. the Mahabharata and the Manusmriti made 
a determined effort to defend the Vedic sacrifice. ‘The 


edge in popular 
D. the Vedic religion was 


° celebrat. i 
emperors like Pravara-sena I, (c, ed inot Б НУЫ 


2 275 A.D.), Samudra-gupta 
(c. 375 A.D.) and Kumāra-gupta I (с, 430 A.D.) but also by 
small kings like Santamüla of the Ikshvaku dynasty (c. 250 
' Ibid. XIX, 102; XXI, 155. 
2 CII. III, 106, 114. 
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A.D.), Vijayadeva-varman of the Salankayana family (с. 320 
A.D.) and Dahrasena of the Traikütaka house (c. 460 A.D.). 
Even the Kadamba ruler, Krishpa-varman, who was a mere 
feudatory, is known to have performed it. ‘There is no wonder 
that the Bharasivas and the Pallavas, who claimed to be power- 
ful rulers, should have performed it several times. The avail- 
able data show that the Vedic sacrifices were never more 
popular since the revival of Hinduism than during the 3rd and 

The great Vakataka emperor Pravara-sena I 


the 4th centuries. 
ebrated four Horse-sacrifices, but also performed 


not only cel 

Agnishtoma, Aptoryama, Ukthya, Shodashin, Brihaspatisava 

and Vajabeya. Тһе last mentioned one was celebrated to pro- 

claim the formal assumption of the imperial title of Samrat 

by the Vakataka emperor. The early Pallavas performed so 
laim to have become Satakratukalpa, 


many sacrifices that they c 
to Indra’ in their greatness.’ According to the’ 


‘almost similar 
popular pelief Indra owes his position to the successful per- 
f a hundred sacrifices, and the implication of the 
that the Pallavas had almost reached that 
Vajapeya and Agvamedha figure promi- 
nently among the sacrifices performed by them as well as by 
a 2 "The Maukharis of Gaya were а petty ruling 
ey had performed a large number of Vedic sacri- 
h century. Indra had to come down to earth so 
frequently to accept their oblations, that his poor consort became 
lean and thin owing to her enforced and prolonged separation 
her husband.’ The Maukharis of Badva in Kotah state 
less enthusiastic in the cause of the Vedic 


means 
ificial pillars have been recently discovered сош- 


fices in the 4t 


from 
were by no 
religion. Sacr 
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towards the end of the 3rd century A.D 2 
who regained independence for his country 
lised the event by the celebration or the Ekashashti-ratra-sattra, 
which was quite an appropriate one for the Occasion. The 
Pundarika Sacrifice was performed by another local ruler in 
Bharatpur State in 372 A.p.* 


The Malava chief | 
in 226 A.D. signa- 


Diritual Drogress and divine favour 
From the sth Century Ap. we find them definitely on the 
decline. Тһе Vakataka emperor Ргауага 


» 3rd and the 4th centuries ALD. ; they 
disappear subsequently, 


It must be further noted that the Vedic 


3 Ibid. XXVI. iig. 
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vogue only among the richer sections of society. The Smritis 
of our period! expressly state that they should be performed 
only by those who had provisions in their stores sufficient for 
three years. We hardly come across commoners performing 
them. ‘The general population had definitely veered round to 
the Smarta religion dominated by devotion, thanks toc the 
teachings of the Bhagavad-gita. On private seals of individuals 
discovered at Bhita, Nalanda and Vaigali, Vaishnava and Saiva 
emblems like SañkEha (conch), Chakra (wheel), Trisüla (trident) 
and Nandi are quite common ; fire altar or Yupa rarely 
makes its appearance. Puranic deities like Vishnu and Siva 
appealed more to the heart of the general population than the 
Vedic gods. he Bharasivas no doubt performed ten Horse- 
sacrifices, but they constantly carried on their person an 
emblem not of Yaba, but of Siva. Kumara-gupta I performed 

call himself not a Parama- 


a Horse-sacrifice, but was anxious to 
Parama-bhagavata. ^ Vakataka Rudra-sena II 


vaidika but a 
attributed his prosperity to Chakrapani; the Nala ruler 
Bhavatta-varman felt that his restoration was due to the favour 
of Mahasena. We do not come across the case of a single 
individual ascribing his greatness or luck to the favour of a 
Vedic deity. ТЄ is clear that Vedic gods had become far and 
distant figures, to be formally invoked at sacrifices and religious 
functions ; they had ceased to appeal to the average individual. 
The available evidence tends to show that during our 
period Vaishnavism was becoming popular. In South India 
this was due to the work of the first three Alvaras, Saroyogin, 
Bhütayogin and Mahadyogin, whose impassioned devotional 
songs in Tamil, which could be understood even by the man in 
the street, naturally made Vaishnavism very popular. The 
growing prevalence of Vaishnavism in northern India cannot 
be attributed to any vernacular devotional poetry. It seems to 
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be due to the efforts of the remodellers of the Puranas, the 


Majority of which hold up Vishnu as the highest god. A very 


large number of the epigraphs of our period refer to the temples 
of Vishnu’, Among his ten incarnations epigraphic evidence 
shows that: Varaha* and Krishna were most popular. ‘This was 
Probably due to the country being recently rescued from 
. foreign yoke. ‘The achievements of Krishna often figure in our 


epigraphs by way of similes, and sculptures have been recovered 
at Paharpur in Bengal ilustrating some of his feats in his 
childhood. 


а5 a temple dedicated 
But there is no evidence to 
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the name of oneself or one’s ancestor was fairly popular in our 
Prithvishena and Vishnuvarman, who' were the 
der the Guptas and the Pallavas, both founded 
rate their names.! The custom prevailed 
Igvara, the wife of Chandragupta, a petty 
built a Siva temple in memory of Нег 
hmi dedicated a temple in Kangra 
district to Mihiresvara*. Siva was worshipped in our period 

human form can be seen on the later 


in different forms. His 
liest phallic emblem goes back to a 


Kushana coins. His ear 
The majority of the Siva images of the 


remote antiquity. 

Gupta period combine the phallic with the human form ; they 

are either ekamukha-lingas or chaturmukha-lingas with one or 

four faces of Siva carved upon them. Other emblems of this 

god like trident and bull figure frequently on common seals. 
At Mathura, the Lakuliga sect of the Pasupatas was fairly 
Kuéika, one of the four main disciples of its founder 


period. 
generals un 
temples to commemo 
in the Punjab also. 


ruler at Jalandhar, 
husband, and Mihiralaks 


popular. З ү 2 
Lakulisa, who is regarded as. the last incarnation of Siva, 
tablished himself at this place in c. 150 AD. 


‘appears to have ез 
The Pasupata doctrine W: 
for more than ten generations at this place. 
the sect used to erect а temple in memory of each departed 
teacher, who used to be honoured with the divine epithet 
bhagavan after his death. Рагаѕага, Upamita, Kapila and 
Udita were the Pasupata teachers, who flourished in the Gupta 
As a result `of their teachings, the worship of 
popular ; an image of the deity was discovered 
f Mathura in 1945. It belongs to the Gupta 


as preached by him and his disciples 
The followers of 


period.?. ; 
Lakuliga became 
in the precincts 0 
e nature of the Siva worship 


age 
know. But 
8 


5 ; ` m 
Vhat recisely was t 
qs Pagupatas of Mathura, we do not 


advocated by the 


E S 5 28 
. X, 60; 14. V. 32. 

n т, 13; CH. Ш, 289. 
з ЕГ. ХХІ. 8. - : 
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there is a sculpture at Mathura belonging to our period 5 
а devotee offering his own head to Siva. When the illness © 
king Prabhakara-vardhana of Thanesvar became critical, his 
relatives and courtiers began to offer oblations of their own flesh 


It therefore seems that the 
region was preaching some 
With it. It is not unlikely 


our period. ‘There Was one solar 
а), a second one at Gwalior, a 
and a fourth one at 
of the Sun-god have 
utelary deities of the 
S Chitraratha or the 
that the Sun was 
Votees of the Sun 
n agnikunda on their 


T curing diseases, De 


: пр 1 near Gwalior 
Shrire at Rajgir. 

ASC. X, 50. 

*ASR. W.C. 1919, pl. 26. 


| 
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Worship in public temples became fairly common in the 
Gupta period and remnants of several shrines of the age have 
been found in Central India. Temples were gradually becoming 
centres of Hindu religion and culture. Their construction and 
decorations encouraged the sculptor, the architect, and painter ; 
their service at public worship required the musician and’ the 
and the public sermons delivered in their pandals in 
afforded a scope to the services of the Pauranika 
and the philosopher. It was but natural that temples, which 
were thus contributing to the cause of culture and ‘religion, 
should have been richly endowed. It is pleasing to note that 
temple authorities spent a part of their income in poor relief 
by founding free feeding houses ; these are, for instance, known 
to have existed in the Kartikeya temple at Bilsad in U. P. and 
in the Pishtapuri temple at Manapur in Central India.! Hindu 
"temples had not however yet become centres of education in 
y did later on.? The ritual of the temple 


our period as the 
1most similar to what it is now. 


worship was а 


dancer ; 
the evening 


POPULAR BELIEFS. 


5. 
f the popular religious notions 


turn to some 0 


Let us now : 1 
of the age- А number of epigraphs of our period, both from 
south and north India, describe it as the Kali age, where 

1 rs; pious kings are 


Dharma declines and immorality prospe 
i i ffort to 

described as making an e 

px s Prayaga was regarded as a holy place, 


Krita age A 1 em p 
E. Eu which was regarded 'as highly meritorious. Persons 
a incurable diseases would often voluntarily 


5 i from 
d their life at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Aer РЕ 
15; EI. XVI, 19: н 
eee шна college), located in a Kafichi temple, 
ional case. .. * 
ер 57; EI. ушт, 163, 235; 


restore the standard 


ё 


seems to be ап 


CII. III, 44, 145. 
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i ' d often 
na.’ Kings from the Deccan woul à 
n and make suitable grants in charity to commemorate the 
event.' The non-reference to the pilgrimage to Benares in the 
‘records of our period is probably accidental. 
In his daily life, 


visit it on pilgrim- 


Ocated,* but probably 
it had not yet become popular. 


Pranayama, Süryopasthana 
and Gayatrijapa formed the main 


tutelary deities, and bitripuja, 
perusal of the would 

ke the Pañcha-mahayajñas Were 
daily performed by the pious ough it is not likely 
“that the Smarla-agni by many Outside the 
Priestly classes, Sixteen Saiskàras we 


1 » and not once 
- Sacrifices like the Cha a. 


Yeshti ang Agrahayan- 
riestly families,” 


of our period, dated 532 A.D i i i 
olos arta й ;D., describes ideal kings 
as fol уау, Hr ata m vartma, the Dharma of Smritis, CII. їп, 59, 

°ТЫа. I, 22. 3 
* Ibid. Т, 126; ET. XV, 130 
"Yaj, I, 12426. 2. 
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6. RITES AND CEREMONIES. 


The Puranas in their present form recommend a number 
of vratas on numerous occasions in the year and prescribe one 
religious rite or another almost on every day of the month. 
They are particularly insistent on recommending charity on 
the occasions of eclipses, equinoxes and Sanikrantis.’ The’ 
Puranas were no doubt remodelled in the Gupta age, but it 
seems that the chapters that were added at this time did not 
include those which recommend the above practices. Contem- 
porary epigraphic evidence shows, for instance, that the theory, 
that gifts on the occasions of eclipses and Sainkrüntis are parti- 
cularly efficacious, had not yet gained ground in society. 
‘Among the scores of grants that were made during our period, 
it is interesting to note that only two were made on the 
ons of eclipses’ and one only on the occasion of the 
This is rather surprising when jt is noted that 
т cent of the grants subsequent to с. 600 
the days of eclipses, equinoxes and 
d Rathasapiami, Mahavaruni, 
appropriate occasions for 


occasi 
Uttarayana.” 
About eighty pe 
A.D. were made on 
Samkrantis. Puranas recommen 
Kapilashashtht etc. as particularly 

een followed by the donors 


charitable gifts and their advice has b 
alf of the Ist millennium A.D. But during our 


grants made on such occasions. The 
latest redactions of the 
in Hindu society. It was 
d few religious practices mentioned in 
f Ekadagi, however, had become 
f our period ; a number 
ven on this occasion 
А few grants were 


had not yet become popular 


he simple an 
The vrata o 
Vaishnavas о 


re to be seen gi 


Puranas, 
following t 
the Smritis only- 
fairly popular among the 
ade by them а 


of grants mn z i 
or E, the day previous or subsequent to its 
d ant, C. 350 a.D. (El. XV, 255) and Polamuru grant, 
: omgodn Eres. VI, 17). i 
261; Brihaspatismriti, 


c. 550 A.D. 
xij, 198. 

ор PS 246; EI. XXII, 174; XXIV, 

Achara уу. 66-70, а150 recommends this vrata У 


ery strongly. 


| í 
f 
CHAP 
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Many of the grants given afte 
donor proceeded to make the 


SOTEN 75; IA. VII, 28. 
*In the Samskara se 


to the astrologi, 1 A Tihaspatismritr 
5 c.» OBICal auspici Ч 
days to be selected for the different Samskaras. "Tu does SE s 
Smriti would appear to be later than the Gupta period 
an $ 


saat Seen in t rx d 
arühamihira but these works e, Drihajjataka ад 
the end of our period 


Composed towards 
? Tt is mentioned only in the М. 
dated 405 A.D. EI. XII, 320, 


db 
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who invaded and settled down in the country during c. 450 to 
550 A.D. The Kushana rulers of the Punjab had been already 
Hinduised by c. 150 A.D. The same was the case with the Sakas 
of Western India, It is doubtful whether during our period 
they were regarded as religiously or culturally. different from 
the bulk of Hindus. We find that the Ikshvaku king Santamila 

who was an orthodox Hindu, had no objection 


(c. 250 A.D.), 
5 son to a princess of this Saka family (ante, р: 66). 


"The Hinduisation- of the Hünas also took place in less than a 
generation. 'Тогашапа was probably not much influenced by 
the Hindu view of life and philosophy, but his successor 

A record of his enemy, 


Mihirakula became a devoted Saiva. 
bowed down his head before any- 


which states that he never 
body with the exception of Sthanu or Siva, is confirmed by 
his coins, which have the symbols of Trident 


the testimony of 
and Bull, and the legend “jayatu vrishah ‘victory to the bull’, 
cf. Pl. Ш, 9)- 

It may be added that Hinduism was prevailing in Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo during our period (ante, Ch. XVI) and it is 
quite possible that its followers included not only the descen- 
dants of the first immigrants but also some converts made by 
them. It has been already shown how Hindu temples were 
flourishing in Mesopotamia and Syria down to the 4th century, 
when they were destroyed by St. Gregory (ante, p. 340). Indian 
religion was thus a living force in parts of western Asia down 
to c. 300 А.Ш. and may have influenced Christian religious 
dogmas and practices to some extent (ante, p. 340). 

Unfortunately we do not know the precise process by 
which non-Hindus were absorbed in the Hindu fold. Probably 
they were attracted by the Hindu religion and philosophy and 
began to worship Hindu gods. Brahmanas of our age did not 
only not be i as intended only for those 

orn within its 


lieve that Hinduism w: 
who were b fold, but they had no objection to 
act as priests to the new-comers ап 


to marry hi 


mount of Siva ( 


d to perform the different 
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Samskaras for the various members of their families. The 


Sanskrit language was taught and the Smritis and the Pur: 


anas 
Were expounded to them ; and so within a generation, they 
used to become almost pucca Hindus. Inter-caste marriages 


were still taking place in Society and even orthodox Hindus 
had по objection to establish Marriage connections with the 


new converts. Their absorption in Hindu society would thus 
become complete. 


8. HINDU PHILOSOPHY., 


Let us now survey the ma 
period. This task is not 


yet satisfactorily deter- 
however, show that the 


gaugëd ; there was con 
of the Vedānta and t 


which is partially echoéd in the п 


composition of 
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as refuting the views of the Madhyamika чый (ihe 
The problem of the interpretation of the 
Upanishats, the Brahma-sütras and the Gita must have given 
rise to several controversies in this period, as it did in later 
ulting in the advocacy of Jñānavāda, Karmavada, 
uchchayavada. But the works produced in 
topics have not been preserved. It is not 
f the predecessors of Sankara, like Upa- 
һа and Baudhayana, may have flourished 


Brahma-sütr. 
Vogàchara schools. 


times, res 
and Jñanakarmasam. 
our period on these 
unlikely that some o 
varsha, Bhartriprapanc 


in the Vakataka-Gupta age. 
It was in our period that the Sankhya philosophy was 


given its classical form by Iévarakrishna in his well-known 
work Sankhyakarika composed early in the 4th century A.D. 
тыз is the earliest, the most authoritative and the most popular 
work on the Sankhya system and determines its main features 
once for all, In the realm of Yoga, our period witnessed the 

Vyasa-bhashya on the Yoga-sütras of Patafijali 
in c. 300 A.D. his work for the first time gives the standard 
exposition of the Yoga philosophy and is quite indispensable to 


‘understand its main principles. 
The Nyaya-Vaiseshika school of philosophy was also very 


e in our period. It was engaged in constant contro- 
with the Madhyamika and Vogüchára schools of 
hilosophy ; the sections in the Nyüaya-suiras of 
ich seek to refute the views of these philosophers, 


were probably added in our period. Vatsyayana, a scholar of 
Кайсы, tomposed the Nyaya-bhashya, the most authoritative 
commentary on the Sütras, towards the end of the 4th century 
Ар. He criticises the views of the Madhyamika school about 
inter-relation (apeksha) and void (sanyata) (IV, т, 39-403 
ТМ, ту 31-2) and attacks the theory of idealism of the Yogachara 
philosophy (IV, 2, 26-27). А little later flourished Pragastapada, 
who, under the guise of writing а commentary upon the 
Vaiseshika-sütras, has really 


activi 
versies 
Buddhist P 
Gautama, wh 


given us the earliest independent 
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аца Systematic exposition of the Vaiśeshika philosophy in his 
Padarthadharma-sarigraha, 


A remarkable change was taking place gradually in our 


Period in the works on the Nyaya ; they were devoting them- 


selves more and more to the discussion of the problems con- 
nected with Pramanas (mechanism of knowledge) 


rilliant е i DS 
literature of Ceylon. "ut os Doch in the hist. 


š rding to tradition was a 
Buddhist from aya, composed at Anura, 
ücidly expounds how 1а 


.neditation) and brajñā (true 

тата, H as also i 

1 Хи Written 

үле оп the Tripitakas and some other 

ir i У Buddhism, not ШУКО Gero pus 

Ша, Siam and Cambodia has E 
3 


Tm 
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fluenced by the theories and views propounded by Buddha- 
ghosha in his different works. A little later, Buddhadatta, 
another immigrant from India, wrote comprehensive works on 
Abhidhamma and Vinaya, viz., Abhidhammavatàra, Ёйфатйфа- 
vibhaga and Vinayavinichchaya. 

Ceylonese Buddhists during our period began to pzy back 
their spiritual debt to India by sending their own missionaries 
to preach the gospel of the Master in the land of his birth. In 
the 3rd century A.D. they were active not only in Andhra and 
Tamil provinces, Karnataka and Konkana, but also in Bengal, 
Kashmir and Gandhara.* Ceylon sent her missionaries also to 
China? and they translated a number of Hinayana texts into 
Chinese. Pious Ceylonese pilgrims continued to visit the holy 
places of Buddhism in large numbers, and a rest house was 
built in c. 350 A.D. for their convenience at Buddhagaya by 
king Meghavarna of Ceylon. 

Kashmir, Gandhara and Afghanistan continued to be the 
strongholds of the Hinayana down to the'sth century A.D. Its 
Sarvastivadin school was strong in Kashmir and its Sanskrit 
canon was completed in our period. It was due to its missionary 
activity that Hinayana continued to be strong in the North- 
West of India. Vasubandhu in the earlier part of his life was 
the most authoritative exponent of its philosophy. His famous 
work Abhidharmakosha, written from the point of view of the 

expounds the fundamental principles of 


Vaibhashika school, | tal 
1 a masterly fashion, that it is regarded as 


i in sucl 
BRE by all schools of Buddhism. 
The Mahayana was however getting gradually stronger as 
our period advanced. This is shown by the Mahayana garb 
which the Buddha biography assumed in the Mahàvastu, the 


J ae 
22. 
СЕП 25 utlines, р. 155. M 
29- 


з Farquhar, О 
s Fa-hien, pP. 
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Lalitavistara, the Jatakamala and the Divyavadana. Of these 
the last two works were composed certainly in our period. 
5 The growing popularity of the Mahayana was due partly 


to the greatness of its philosophers and partly to the attractive- 


ness of the philosophy they propounded. Nagarjuna, 
Asañga, Vasubandhu and: Dignaga have not many e VeL 
Indian philosophers. The creed they preached КК. ae 
more to the ordinary mind than the philosophy АЦА oH ч 
Atheism was replaced by the gospel of a Divine Helper meu, 
and the apprehensions created by the doctrine of алана (non- 
istence of soul) were practically. all removed by the doctrine 
ЗА through which ап individual could get eternal 
a Be Nirvana was not the tranquilisation of human aspira- 
tions, but the fulfilment of human life ; 
whirlpool of life and death and yet be above it, as the Bodhi- 
sattvas do as a matter of fact. The 1 are always ready and 
present to save the can also transfer to 
ir salvation. What 


Aryadeva, 
quals among 


would secure his 


eventual salvation, 
which offered this 5 


imple Way to attain th 
S rival, which mai 


a religion 
€ spiritual goal. became 
ntained that one must 


d century Ар, His pupil Aryadeva 
composed Chatuhšataba during our Period (с. 250 A.D.) ; this 
1s one of the most authoritative work. 


1 Winternitz, Histor. 


i У П, 276, 
has written а commentary o, AS 


stbandhu’s disciple Sthiramati 
; 5 У Оп the Abhidha rks 

of his master, Sañghabhadr. Wan: 4 and other wo! 
doctrines of Kosha in his wore Roshabagetbendh, а stacked! ше 
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s Prajña texts, the Vajrachchhedika Рта]йа- 
baramita and the Prajüaüparamita-hriduyasutra were also most 
probably composed during our age. Both these are of very high 
metaphysical value, and the latter one is the most widely read 
Buddhist text of Japan. 

Our period is undoubtedly the golden age of the Yogachara 
school of the Mahayana philosophy. Its founder Maitreyanatha 
flourished in с. 200 A.D. The most authoritative works of the 
school, Mahayanasamparigraha, Yogacharabhimisastra and the 
Mahayanasitralankara were composed at Peshawar in с. 300 A.D. 

to Buddhism. 


by Asaiiga, who was a Brahmana convert 
brother Vasubandhu was, as observed already, 


Asanga’s younger ° 
a Hinayanist till late in his life. But when he was converted 
to Mahayana by his brother, he helped the propagation of its 
doctrines by writing a number of important works characterised 
by independence of thought and depth of erudition. Two of 
his works, Vünsatika and Trimsatika give a masterly refutation 
of a belief in the existence of the external world, while defend- 
ing the reality of Vijnana. Vasubandhu was also a great contro- 
ya position of Tévara- 


has attacked the Sankh 
ork Paramarthasaptati. The Lankàvatara-sütra, 


bably towards the beginning of the sth century,’ 
is also controversial and shows how the Buddhists were trying 
fute the views aud theories of the Sankhyas, the Naiyayikas, 

d the Mimathsakas. But its main importance 
velopment of the Vijaanavada which it 
hat all pluralism and differentiations in 
Vijaana is the only reality and 
аёйуа. When once it is 
i o more 


the most famou 


to те 2 
the Vaigeshikas ап 


lies in the further de 
records. It maintains t 
this world are due to ignorance. 


constitutes the essence of the Dharn 
realised, all differences in the empirical world appear n 
; 


by Gunaprabha 


Chinese, made 
Tt is therefore 


of this work into 
s I, IX and X. 


lation 
т id DNE contain the Chapter: 
ing that “they were added to it later om, probably towards the end of 
the 5th century АР: 


25 


or the Individual 
Soul is identical with Tathagatagarbha, the Cosmic Soul. It 


$, as maintained 
nd out subiecti. 


y: 
quent centuries, In fact the activi 
of Indian logic 
Dignaga, Which а 
successors, gn 


Y others, Dignaga is 
ne of the BEreatest think 
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in Indian philosophy, and it is a great pity that one alone 
among his works, Nyàyamukha, should have been preserved 
only in Chinese and Tibetan versions. Nyayapravesa by his 
disciple Sankararya’ has, however, been preserved in Sanskrit 


and also been published. 


то. EXTENT OF BUDDHISM. 


The general view that Buddhism ‘was on the decline in 
the Gupta period owing to the revival of Hinduism under the 
Guptas is not supported by the above survey of its philosophi- 
Nor is it confirmed by the artistic 


cal activity and output. s 
That the Vākāțaka-Gupta age was the golden age 


hist art will be easily conceded by any visitor to 
d Nagarjunikonda.* It is true 


that Kapilavastu, Ramagrama, Sravasti and Vaisali, which were 
important places connected with the life of the Buddha, were 
deserted when Fa-hien visited them early in the fifth century, 
but this circumstance Was probably due to the shifting of the 

rather than to the decline of 


and political centre, 
try around them. There is clear evidence 
Afghanistan and the Punjab were the 
during our period ; Fa-hien saw 
ds of monks in these pro- 


Ee, JG! the upper Gangetic plain, Hinduism and Buddhism 
seem D have equally popular and the same was probably 
Epigraphs have been found at 


the case in Biha: 
ы Km 
ег ascribe this work to Dignaga himself, 
entioned in our epigraphs are 


1 Some howev' 

i i ur o; 
1 Don ejatively few : ed in favour of Hindu temples 
or EX re prahmanas. The withdrawal of the patronage by a Section 
of gods fher classes affected the ро агі a 
Buddhism. o epigraphs have, сп 
Punjab, where the re 


evidence. 
of the Budd 
Sarnath, Paharpur, Ajanta ап 


economic 
Buddhism in the coun 
to show that Kashmir, 
strongholds of Buddhism j 

£ monasteries and myria 
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> 
Mathura, Kausambi and Kasia (the Place of the Кү ыла 
death) showing that these were sufficiently important centre: 
of Buddhism. Numerous votive 5їйфаз and Buddhist statues 
discovered at Sarnath show that it was a Very important centre 
of Buddhism, visited by thousands of Rilgrims coming from 
far and near., The same was the case with Bodhgaya, where 
a special rest-house was built in our period for the convenience 
of the Ceylonese pilgrims. In Bengal Mrigasikhavana was a 
famous centre of Buddhist religion and culture, We have no 
reliable information about the relative position of Hinduism 
and Buddhism in Central and Western India. In Western 
Maharashtra, the Buddhist cave temples and monasteries at 
Bhaja, Kuda, Mahar, Bedsa, Junnar, Kanheri, 


а and Ellora show that they 
were famous centres of Buddhism in eastern Maharashtra, 
richly endowed by the State and society, Andhra country was 
studded with Buddhist Stübas and Vin : 


aras, but the most famous 
among them were those at Nagarju 


d only in 


century A.D, In 
centre since the 


Nalanda in 
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monasteries richly endowed by the Maitraka rul 
‹ noo ers. S 
these had started building up libraries also. i oa 
| It would appear that the Buddhist monasteries just started 
their educational activities in the latter half of our period 
does not show that any of them 


"Their description by Fa-hien 
had yet become University centres. But soon after his dépar- 


ture both Nalanda and Valabhi started their career as Univer- 
sity centres, when they began to receive rich endowments 
enabling them to offer free tuition, boarding and lodging to a 
large number of students. How they functioned as Buddhist 
centres of learning and disseminated the doctrines of religion 
throughout Eastern Asia will be described in the next volume. 

The Buddhist monasteries were usually well-endowed and 
their residents were generally keen in following the rules of 
the Order. Foreigners like Fa-hien were well struck by the 
piety of conduct and strictness of behaviour of the Buddhist 
monks. Monastic authori particular to look after 
the needs of strangers an 


ties were Very 
d guests coming to them. 
Nuns Were admitted int y in our period. 
nnery at Junnar* i 


o the Order earl 
‘There was a nu n Western India and Fa-hien’s 
account shows that there were others in the Punjab and the 
t the beginning of the 5th century Ap. The 
the Order was getting un- 


Gangetic plain а i 

practice of dmitting nuns into 

popular an Buddhaghosha observes that. it was i pares 
in his time (c. 500 A.D.) 

n the Hinayana and the Mahayana 


sanctioned 1 
twee: 
need as our period 


The differen 
were becoming and more pronou 
advanced, and 80 -nes there was keen rivalry between the 
followers of the two schools: Their monasteries were there- 
fore often separate- Jn smaller places, however, the followets 
of the two schools lived together. 
М ууч T oa 

1 JA, УП, 67; JRAS. 1895, Р: 383. 
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‚ Due to the growing popularity of the Маһауапа cult, 
Buddhism became an attracti i 
. Buddha image became quite common 


kri s : Teach the gospel and 
аз Tit works Into Chinese. he E af their 
in Chapter XVI. 


Ii, JAINISM. 


| riod į К 
tory of. Jainism, T i se d Ln sa 


determined at th nowledge of the Angas 

С. 300 B.C., was again threaten: the Council of Pafaliputra in 
i es О lapse into oblivion, Matters 
Е famine that occurred early in the 
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t In the year 84o of the Vira ега! (313 A.D.) 
two councils were therefore simultaneously convoked by the 
Svetambaras, one at Mathura under the presidency of Skandila 
DA the other at Valabhi? under that of (Jain) Nagarjuna. "These 
councils settled the correct texts of the Sacred writings. . The 

later committed to writing at the 


texts 50 determined were 
second council at Valabhi held in 980 of the Vira era (453 A.D.), 
which was presided over by Devardhi -Kshamasramana. The 


intellectual urge which characterised the Gupta period resulted 
in the Jains starting to write a number of commentaries upon 
their sacred texts, known as niryuktis and chürnis. "The most 
important writer of this class is Bhadrabahu П, who wrote 


niryuklis upon most of the important canonical works. 
Sanskrit Was getting the upper hand in our period and it 


is interesting to note that. the Jains were also beginning to 
Umasvati’s famous work Tattvarthadhi- 


succumb to its charm. 
gamasitra is written in Sanskrit and not in Prakrit. ‘The same 
is the case with Siddhasena's Nyayavatara and а number of his 
Doatrirhšikas. ah 
The precise following of Jainism is ‹ 
our period. Mathura and valabhi continued to be the strong- 
holds of Š ini In northern Bengal Pundra- 
vardhana was 4 strong centre of Digambara Jainism. Epigraphs 
Show that Jain establishments existed at Kahaum 1m Gorakhpur 
district (U. Р.) and Udayagiri in Central India, and there is no, 
doubt that man red in other places in northern India, 
know In south India 


othing about them today. 
er hi Mysore Were 5! holds of Digambara Jainism ; 


fourth century A.D. 


difficult to determine in 


trong: 


; to 313 A.D. if we accept the orthodox, Jain 
„тыз will, согё5РӘ дуга took place in 27 Sg ‘The time will 
7 B.C. as some scholars do at 


› 

present, cils 8! o well knowl as the later council of 
з These comer meeting is attested to by the Nandichürni of 
Valabhi. Шы) Lad Yogasastravrittt of Hemachandra (1140 A.D.). 
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е religion was richly patronised both by the Kadamba and 
Ganga rulers, In Tamil countr 


y of Vajranandi. In 
South Arcot district, in the village of Patali 


famous Jain monastery 


r, but it did not result in any 
mutual persecution during оц 
The ritual of Public worshi 


a pro ession, Leaders of 


* Tt. q ing 
ate for the work, sanskrit render; 
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came forward in time to condemn these 


tendencies. Their efforts were however only partly successful. 

As is well known, the Digambaras do not accept the canon 
as finally determined at Valabhi. According to them the only 
surviving portions of the twelve Angas have been preserved in 
the Shatkhandagama, Kashayapahuda and Mahàübandhá. The 
dates of these works, which are of course in Prakrit, cannot be 
determined with certainty, but they seem to have been composed 
towards the end of the and or the beginning of the 3rd century 
Ap. Our age therefore is as important in the history of the 
Svetambara literature as in that of the Digambara one. The 
Digambara works referred to above deal with the doctrine of 
Karman and the causes of bondage which tie down the soul to 
Samsara. 

Jain religion and philosophy are remarkably с 
we hardly notice any change or development in them, as we do 
in Hinduism or Buddhism. The historian сап, therefore, 
hardly refer to any religious practices or philosophical dogmas 
as being evolved in our period. Towards its beginning, how- 
ever, Umasva (in c. 200 A.D.) his famous work 
Tatty arthadhiga ü yhich is а very useful manual for 

nding the main си: д AET рЫ, 

о and ethics. is in fac e mos 
cosmography, Ошо, i work, and has the merit of explaining 
dos inciples of Jainism jn a very lucid and 
he Digambaras and 


pted both by t 
tensively commented upon. 


s in our age that Jain 
planations 


the Jain religion 


onservative ; 


effective manner. Jt is acce i 
the Svetambaras and has tee 5 
It is interesting to note that i 
philosophers for the first time began 
for their religious dogmas and tenets. ost n 
was undoubtedly Siddhasena Divākara, who 
Par: i the 5th century A.D. In his famous work 
yt the scriptural doctrine of 


ts based purely on logic ; ` 


wa: 
to offer rational ex 
The most prominent 
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he undoubtedly strikes us more as a philosopher than as a 
Se I tendency of the age gave a great impetus to. 
the progress of logic among the Jains. Siddhasena Divakara is 
also the father of Jain logic. His Nyayavatüra. is the first 
Systematic Jain work on this topic and its merit lies in its not 
being sectarian in its outlook, It was Siddhasena who Started 
the practice of writing works on logic in such a manner as not 
to clash with the religious dogmas either of the Hindus or of 
the Buddhists or of the Jains. This method was followed by 
a number of later Buddhist and Jain writers and helped the. 
development of the Science in the mediaeval times, 


12. GENERAL VIEW. 


€ a general résumé of the religious and 
Self-complacene. 


Hinduism still kne 
ings and abandon, g 
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It still continued to believe in the де gk 
Krinvanto pigvamaryarm ; the spread of Hinduism in Indo- 
China and the East Indies in our period is a glorious example 
in this connection. At home it continued to absorb peacefully 
the foreign tribes like the Sakas and the Hunas, who had come 
as conquerors. - 

It was stil 
Moksha on one side 
not yet overgrown W: 
had not yet begun to sWay 
nor was he prescribed an unendin 
to be performed almost on every day of 

The achievements of the Hindu sys' 
our period were mostly critical, and consist 
necessitated by mutual studies and controversies. Bu 


eriod was undoubtedly the most creative one in the case of the 
P uddhism. The most original, the most 


eaching contributions of this school 
hy were made by its thinkers who 


untenable. 


1 keeping an even balance between Dharma and 


and Artha and Kāma on the other. It was- 
ith superstitions. Notions of astrology 
the mind of the average Hindu, 
g series of vratas and rituals 
the year. 

tems of philosophy in 
ed of readjustments 
t our 


he most far-r: 


daring and t : 
of philosop 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE AND SCIENCES. 
М 


One сап hardly understand the Spirit, 
characteristics of an age without studyi 
institutions, understanding the nature of i 
ascertaining its achievements 
Sciences and fine arts, We ther. 


importance and 


5 of our Period in this chapter ; 
hap. XXII. 


I. EDUCATION. 

Since very early times, 
ancient Indian System of e 
as a matter of duty, 
be voluntarily paid to 
This uncertain income 


ducation, 


He used to train students 
content wit 


h such honorarium as may 


his students, 
Was supplemented by the teacher’s 
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and the same must have been the case with those of other holy 
places like Benares, Mathura, Nasik and Kanchi. The last- 
mentioned place was a centre of both Hindu and Buddhist 
learning, and one of its famous scholars Dharmapala became 

famous University of Nalanda in the 6th 


the head of the 
century." 
"Taxila was on the decline ; the Shaká kings, 
т it during our period, were almost 
cause of education. 


and they could not encourage the 
beginning of the sth 


sited the place at the 
d there nothing of educational importance. 


who 
barbarous, 
When Fa-hien vi: 
century А.2., he foun 


AGRAHARA VILLAGES AS CENTRES ов LEARNING. 
1еагпей Brahmanas enjoying 


to them for maintenance by 
learning in our period. 
ke care to see that the 
dom was never less 
ings of our period 

ge the cause of 


The donees in the Agrahara villages, 
were not merely devoted to their 0 
of them were celebrated teachers who could attr 
far and wide. Thus the Brahmanas of the 
ge of Pishtapuram, ‘modern Pithapuram in 
were famous both as scholars and teachers 

з "The donee of the Panduraügapalli 


h century A.D. r ' 
teacher of hundreds of Brahmanas. 


i 
ges, containing 
enues assigned 
e famous, centres of 
nga used to ta 
llages in his king 
tain that other k 


Agrahara villa, 
shares in their rev 
the state, had becom: 
King Umavarman of Kali 
number of the Agrahara vi 


than 36-7 sa 
followed similar ро 


religion and education. 
act 


villa 


с]. ХП, °: 
`=. BH Tandiwada grant, EI. хуш, 98. 


з frere aA тет wisi fe p 
; MAR. 1929, P- 197. 
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oms were Patrons of 
a-gupta, Chandra- 


located in a temple 
-other Ghatikas, We 


they were the 
€-colleges of the later period, 


` Mayüra-arman started f : ; 
teacher. ET VIII, 31. Or, the бааны 


of Kañchi along with his 


aa с _-- 
[9 OO —'Ü 
быны: 


MONASTERIES 399 


xx] 
blishment was a Mahayana one and must 
trated on the studies of the works of 
bandhu and Dignaga. But Hindu and 
Jain systems of philosophy were also taught in the University 
in order to enable the Buddhist controversialist to meet his 

d. Detailed information about 


opponents 0n their own groun 
the organisation and administration of this University will be 


given in Vol. УП. 
We may well presume that other important Buddhist 
monasteries had also begun to become centres of learning 
during the latter half of our period (c. 400-550 A.D.) There is 
по direct evidence on the point, but since they had acquired 
the status of colleges in c. 625 A-D., the transformation, We 
may presume, must have statted at least about а century earlier. 
Let us now survey the curricula followed in our schools 
The Vedic studies definitely fell into the back- 
ў urāņas were remodelled in our period and the 
sastra and the different branches of philosophy developed 
their literature with great rapidity. We may, therefore, well 
presume that Puranas, Smritis, logic and metaphysics must 
studied with grea in the colleges of our 


have been t enthusiasm 1 
krit grammar, being must have 


Sans the key subject, 
studied everywhere. Astronomy-cum-astrology was 


y becoming popular.’ 
The general level of culture and learning was Very high 
rahmanas during our period on account of the large 


‘number of Agraharas and the assiduosness with which educa- 
parted in them. But the same was not the case 
ith the Kshatriyas and Vai$yas. Their Upanayana was being 
WE "continued, to the great detriment, not only of their 
but also of their cultural education. Female 


..4 suffered à definite set-back in this period owing to 


Education in Ancient India (2nd edition) 
about this section. 


our period. The esta 
have naturally concen 
Asanga, Nagarjuna, Vasu! 


period. 
been 


for more 


formation 
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the disappearance of girls? Upanayana. The situation deterio- 
tated further owing to the lowering of their marriageable age 
to 12, which rendered any serious education worth the name 
impossible. In cultured families, however, special tutors used 
to be maintained for imparting higher education to girls, some 
of whom became poetesses and authoresses in later life. 


3. TECHNICAL AND PRIMARY EDUCATION, 


Technical education was im 


parted usually in the family 
itself, as most of the professions 


had become hereditary. Wher 


g them. We 


in several villages, Children of ri MM 
wooden boards in Some kind 


In poorer Schools, 
ci du E Чу NOUS ‚, 
* Narada, Chap. V, 18-2f 
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xx] 
alphabets were written by the finger on the ground covered 
with sand or fine dust. The curriculum in primary schools 

In advanced schools, students 


consisted mainly of the 3 R's. 
were also encouraged to memorise primers of Sanskrit grammar. 


í є 
ОП. SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 


now take a survey of the literature of the period. 


Let us 
The theory that Sanskrit language was in a state of abeyance 
st-Asokan and pre-Gupta period has now been 


during the РО 
loded. The early works of Buddhists and Jains 


completely exp. 
were composed in Pali and Prakrits, but their loyalty to 
became eventually lukewarm. Sanskrit had a 
d superiority over Pali and Prakrits in the richness 
lary, compactness of its form and expressiveness 
As Prakrits began to develop and differentiate 
re. from опе another, Sanskrit naturally attained 
the position of the lingua franca, and we find that the 
ddhists accepted it for their sacred canon more 
pire." The 


Mahayana Bu ! 
ury before the rise of the Gupta em 
trong even in the second 


than 
attraction of Sanskrit had become so s 
century A.D that a foreign ruler like Rudra-daman I began 4e 
"sure hours in its cultivation. If we are to trust 
er of good and 


he had even composed a numb 


, 
in that Janguage. А 
"There сап, however, be по doubt that with the rise of the 
T the progress of Sanskrit got an additional 


which describes the incidents in 


ala of Arya Sūra, Е uA 
Е t cal Küvya style, is also à pre- 
the past ШЕ, e e Lalitavistara, which narrates the: life of the Buddha 
MEER still earlier work. These two books show that the 

lad begun to pr er Sanskrit fo prakrit as early as the Ist 
.p. even in the case of those works which were intende 
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momentum. The Satavahana rulers w 
Hinduism, and probably they were Brahmanas. But they used 
to patronise Prakrit as their court language.! The same was 
the case with the Ikshvakus, the early Pallavas and the 
Vakatakas, who were the immediate successors of the Sata- 
vahanas in the South. Though the Guptas were Vaisyas, they 
Were so zealous admirers of Sanskrit that they are said to have 


enjoined its use even in their harem.2 This encouragement 
undoubtedly resulted in а Sreat and all-round development of 
Sanskrit literature. 

As observed already, 
popular even in the 2nd с 


еге staunch followers, of 


Kavya (court Poetry 


) was fairly 
entury A.D. 


Its development pre- 
The NáLyasástra 
of Bharata, composed in 
the dramatists of our period ; k was composed. 
Ramasarma, Medhavin and Rajami 
€. 200 and доо A.D., made j 
development of the Alarikaras, 
have not been preserved. 
Science were composed to 
Bhamaha, Rudrata, and D. 
still in its infanc 


mportant contributions to the 
aslra (poetics), 
The earliest extan 
wards the end of 
andin.” 


but their works 
t works on this 


› however was 

y and was busying itself only with the figures 

of speech ; fundamental problems connected With the essence 
of poetry or With dhvani and rasa i 


attention. 


== 


Ч to its present size. Brihatkatha 
compose Saige pres ze. Briha 
* Kavyamimaiisa, у,” 3» Wat the Satay urt. 
"De, Sanskrit Poe dcs, TI, 40 fj J 
ever, Bhamaha was not the + E Aceordin 


he predecess Bae g to another view, пом 
i l it Li 580г but the successor’ of Dandin. 

Keith, History of Sanskrit Lit 

not fall within our period. 24741470, p. 378). Ти Quad case he would 


хх BHASA 
| 493 


тне AUTHORS OF THE AGE: BHASA. 


Sanskrit authors is still to a great extent 
fairly certain that Bhasa, Südraka, 
Bharavi flourished in our age. 
1 the names of some other poets, 


r. 


he chronology of 
unsettled, but it seems 
Kalidasa, Vigakhadatta and 
Inscriptions of our period revea 
who will also ре referred to later. 

Curiously enough the opinion а: 
divided as to whether we have really discove 
poct Bhasa, who has been so highly praised 


Onc school maintains that the thir 
but to some second 


mong scholars is sharply 
red the plays of the 
by Kalidasa and 
teen. “Trivandrum 
-rate 


pana. 

plays do not really belong to Bhasa, 

dramatist. Jt points out that none of them gives Bhasa as the 
‚ of the verses attributed to 


name of it uthor, and that many 
i anthologies do not occur in them. The 


to this conclusion, mainly on the ground 


hool demurs 
f the "Trivan 


Vasavadatta o 
5 noticed by 


drum plays possesses 
the ancient critics and poets 
about phasa's drama of that name. And as there is a marked 
similarity about the language and the dramatic technique of 
the thirteen Trivandrum plays, it is claimed that all of them 
should be ascribed to Bhasa. This view seems to be the more 
1 


one. 

naat seems to have flourished about a century ОГ so before 
Kālidāsa, and his time may, therefore, be taken to be с. 300 
So far thirteen р s have come to light and they 
dhyamavyayo£t, ala-Ghalotkacha, the Karna- 
scharalra, the Dülavakya, the 

the Avimaraka, the 
üsavadallà, and the 


site SC 


most of the feature 


r of the authenticity of the plays of phasa, 
45 works, а Critical Study; Keith, Sanskrit 
Study. y view, consult 

; i ZDMG LXXII, 203-8; Kane, 


Levi, “DMG. 
102 and Pisharot!, шд. V, 


E numents in favou 
Por ati Sastri, Bhasa 
Bhasa, a 


Drama; Pus 9 
tt, RAS. 1919, PP- 2 
Barnet aanistara, 1920, pp. 97 
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Chārudattą. "The majority of these plays are based upon epic 
themes, but Bhasa shows considerable skill in dramatising them. 


Characterisation is effective and the language and style are racy 
and direct. 


2. KALIDASA. 


clusively fixing his date, 
in the first century B.C., 
in the Gupta period, 
tradition asserts that the 
the founder of the Vikrama era, and how h 
details about the Sunga tim 

contemporary, V: 


ürished 
he lived 


ikrama, the 


author, 


poem Setubandha of king 
already how the author 
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the Vakataka king Pravara-sena II (ante, р. 114); very aie 
bably Kalidasa was his tutor for some time. Ramagirisvamin 
of Ramtek wa by the Vakatakas, and it is quite 
possible that it wa: i isit to this place in the company 

at the idea occurred to Kalidasa to make 


of the royal family thi 

їп the place of exile of his hero in the Meghadata. 
admitted that we have 50 far no decisive, 
to place Kalidasa in the Gupta age. 
ver suggests that the end of the 
e time of the poet. j 
the Kumara- 


f evidence howe 
5 the most probabl 
The Ritusamhara, the Malavik-Agnimitra, 
sambhava, the Meghaduta, the Sakuntala and the Raghu- 
e main works of Kalidasa and they were probably 
ntalesvaradautya, which was 

him, but it has 
he Setubandha of 


"The balance 9 
4th century A.D. 1 


It is probable that t 
been revised by him. 
Kalidasa has been 


universal consensus of opinion, 
Sanskrit literature, and he well 


est poet in 
this honour. His poetry is characterised by grace, 
1 entiment and is decorated by striking figures 
ous for his similes, which 
and variety. In 
He is superb in describing 
His love of mature is as 
плей паПей as Works of Kalidasa 
ly oteworthy for their aest ;с beauty and poetic 
т the ideals which they 
eader knows 


а may have 


priateness 


the duties and ri 
i jous stages of 


s abound with pl а 
couched in beautiful language, from which 
of life can derive immense benefit. 
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3. OTHER Ports. 


Südraka, the author of the Mrichehhakalika, also seems to 
have flourished in the 4th century A.D. "The drama asserts that 
its author was a king, but no ruler of this rather un 
is known so far. The Mrichchhakatika «is one o 

‘interesting dramas in Sanskrit literat 
to the Charudatta of Bhàsa has given rise to several problems. 
and controversies, which have not yet been satisfactorily solved. 

Visakhadatta most probably flourished in the 4th century. 


Some scholars, however, place him a few centuries later. His 
play Mudra-Rakshasa dramatises the revolution which placed 
Chandra-gupta Maurya on the throne of Magadha. "This 
author had written a politica] drama, named Devi-C handra-gupta, 
describing how prince Chandra-gupta killed the Saka king in 
the guise of his sister-in-law and eventually ascended the Cupta 
throne. The entire drama, not yet been 
Tecovered and we can gct only an imperfect idea of its contents 
from the few extracts ater works on dramaturgy 
and poctics.? 

Bharavi, the author 
towards the midd] 


the case with Bhatti, 


usual name 


f the most 
ure, and its relationship 


of the Kiratarjuniyam, 


flourished 
ү 
The same їп 


ау have been 
e Ravanavadha Dopularly 


illustrates the rules of 
Че of Raima. Some scholars 


Š ғ in the 6th century .л.р. 
Brammarian Bhartriharj author of the Vakya- 
9r or authors of the 
ill a moot question.” 


4$, is st 
ZES 


! Keith, Sanskrit Drama, о. 204. 
а ЈА. 1923, p. 203; вес also ante, Pp. 161-62 
* Keith, ITislory of Sanskr Tilerature, pp. 118 176 


specimens of 
their authors. 
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епа are other authors of our period? 
5 


Matrigupta and Bhartrim: 
put their works have not been preserved. Bhartrimentha was 
the author of the Hayagrivavadha and tradition asserts that it 
was 50 highly appreciated by Matrigupta, the poct king of 
Kashmir, that he sent a golden dish to place below it, lest its 
flavour should 0026 out on bare ground. Dramatists Saumilla 
and Kulaputra opular in the days of Kalidasg, are 
also know y their names. They probably 


flourished in the 3 
Some epigraphs of our perio 
classical poetry and it is necessa 
The foremost among them 


words about. 
dly Harishena, who was а general and foreign minister 
ic (prasasti) of Samudra- 


mudra-gupta. 
illar at ‘Allahabad, is un- 
prose and 


d have preserved beautiful 


ry to say a few 
n is 


doubtedly a poe 
i it belongs to the v: 


himself to be 
tyles, the former 


Chambi. 
the Voidarbht (simple) a d 

ical and the latter for the prose portions 
f words is judicious ; figures of 
the poet to give an effective 
1 situation, like Samudra- 
from among aspiring 


indeed remarkable. 
ic of Vaso-varman (с. 
though we have only a 
yed for us. R the author of 
i was his junior 


the Maukhari king, 
Mandasor prasasti 


gupta sand Bandhu-varman, a poet of по high 
e sho ful to him for his neat poem ; 


uld be grate 


vVatsabhatt 


i gajataran £i II, 125, 260. 
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it supplies us with valuable data showing that Kalidasa could 
not have flourished after с. 475 A.D. Kubja, the author of the 
Talgunda jraíasti, shows a remarkable mastery over compli- 
cated Sanskrit metres. Saba was a Poet in the court of 


Chandra-gupta II, but no works of his have been handed down 
to our time. Ç 


«>It is not impossib], 
D M that ; 
historical poems not pri t Some of these 5 
possibility. "A Eissetved ito! ony ages; but the Bae we 


a rather remote 
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xx] 
- 5. ‘TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


eat boom in Sanskrit literature 


Though there was а gr 
during our period, its output in works on Sanskrit grammar 
is disappointing: This was undoubtedly due to the great 
popularity of the works of Panini, Katyayana and Patañjali, 
"which rendered the acceptance of a new work extremely 
difficult, if not almost impossible. А Buddhist scholar from 
Bengal named Chandragomin, however, composed a book on 
grammar, called Chandra-vyakarana after him, which has been 
-recovered from its Tibetan translation. ‘The book seems to have 
opular among the Buddhists. It omits Panini’s rules 

ts some of his other 


‘become Р 
about Vedic accent and grammar, recas 
The author flourished in the 


satras and adds 35 new ones. 
zst half of the 6th century A.D. Amarasiriha, the author of the 
 Amarakosha, the most popular Sanskrit dictionary, flourished 
Buddhist, yet his book has 


at about the same time. He was a 
Srutabodha, a 


become most popular even among the Hindus. 
-handbook ón ascribed to Kālidāsa, but the 


metres, has been 
‘nation is Very doubtful: Varahamihira also deals with 
metres in one of the sections of the Brihatsarahita. "The section 
‘of the A gniburana dealing with metres probably belongs to our 
The same is the case with the section of the Vishņudhar- 
which deals with painting and gives detailed 
t surface preparation in fresco paintings and 


ions abou 
lours in them. 


jnstructions 9 
the different со 


-the use of 
ATURE 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL LITER: 
rvey of the religious and 
. Puranas were in existence in India as 
dic period. They used to devote themselves 
about the création and re-absorption cf the 
the history of important dynasties and give 


d achievements of famous sages. 


6. RELIGIOUS 


proceed to take a brief su 


to the theories 
ainiverse» describe ° 
account of the lives an 
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Early іп the Gupta age, the custodians of the Puranas made 


them up-to-date, by bringing the history of the dynasties of the- 


Kali аре down to c. 350- A.D. ‘They also added а ‘number: of 
chapters in glorification of Siva and Vishnu and thus helped the 
popularisation of the Bhakti school. As we have shown already, 
the chapters in the Puranas, prescribing a number. of Vratas, 
had not been added during our period: (ante, p. 377). 

The Smritis of Vajñavalkya, Narada, Katyayana and 
Brihaspati most probably belong to our period. Yajfiavalkya- 
smriti is perhaps the most systematic and evenly balanced work 
of its class, for it pays equal attention to the description of 
Achara (rituals), Vyavahara (civil law), апа Prayaschitia 
(penances). Civil law and legal procedúre were rapidly 


developing in our Period and the work of Narada, Katyayana 
and Brihaspati are devoted 


entirely to their discussion. In the 
realm of the Arthasastra, it js likely that the Kamandakiya 
Nilisára was written in our period, probably by a minister of 
the Cuptas. It is however mostly 
work of Kautilya, 


All these three topics are to be seen formin; 
tructeà Brihaspati-smriti published as "Gael, Part of the recons- 
Vol, LXXXV but it is doubifal whether Gack arts co quA, Series, 
to one and the same author, S can be attribute 


.. 
a summary of the previdus. 
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umber of lines to a stanza nor those of 
ctly determined. Complex metres from 


of form, neither the n 
t. become popular. “he rhythm is 


fect to a line being stri 


Sanskrit poetry had not ye 
generally good and the expression both. compact and vivid. 
ere the main themes of poetry. The poems are 


Love and war w 
from clogging literary conventions and zeplete 
s with a few bold strokes 


remarkably free 
lism that succeed 
many scenes of daily 


with a simple rea 
life in town and nples and palaces, 
nd fishermen’s huts. 
India’s literatures їп тапу languages, including 
of the early idic 
uld expcet. 
5 to translate the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata i 
pe admitted that these ca 


and a rare economy of words in recalling 
country, shops and fields, ter 
in Brahmana households a The "Tamil 
х a @ 
literature of the Sangam age holds a unique place in the whole 
range 0 Md i 
Sanskrit, for this universal realisin, but owing to the difficulty 
эт, even Jamilians are not as alive to its beauties 
as one СО 
he earliest attempt 
цо Tamil most probably go back to our age ; it 
must however rly versions have not 
been preserved to our 


times.’ 


"Tg SCIENCES 
1 now proceed to, consider the condition and 
progres during our period, and while doing so shall 
also refer to important authors and their works in this field. 
Mathematics, astronomy, medicine, chemistry, physics and 
nly considered in this connection, 


metallurgy have to be mai 


III. 
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ss of sciences 


MATHEMATICS. 
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I. 
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subjects, have been handed down to us. A few T ee 
been preserved, but they are usually of the nature of s Be : 
notes jotted down by a professor lecturing to advanced classes. 
We have, therefore, to draw our own inferences from these 
works as to the condition and progress of the different Sciences 
in our age. Thus, to give one instance, the Aryabhatiyam асы 
to some of the important properties of circles and triangles ; we 
have therefore to conclude that most of the theorems aongea 
in the first four books of Euclid must have been worked out by 
this time. But we have not a single work handed down to us 
dealing wifh the whole geometry in a systematic mH 

The most epoch-making achievement of our age in the 
realm of arithmetic was the discovery of the decimal system of 
notation, now accepted and followed all over the world, based 


upon the principle of the place-value of the first nine numbers 
and the use of the zero. 


This notation system has immensely 
simplified arithmetical cal 
at present hardly imagine that there ever was a time when 
our ancestors all over the world were expressing a number like 
one thousand one hundred III, but by four 
different and distinct symbols 
third one, ten, the second 
thousand. Symbols for te: 


as those for hundred, + 


forty, etc. as well 
different. 


etc. were all distinct and 
This method of expressi i 


` + B. B. Dutt in Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical, Society, XXIV, ` 
194 ff. у 
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xx] 
as to who discovered the system Кауе'з view that the Hindus 
were not the discoverers of this notation is altogether untenable. 
When exactly the Hindu mathematicians made the epoch- 
making discovery is however not known. Nor has the name of 
the discoverer ееп preserved. The new system of notation is 
followed by Varahamihira (550 A.D.) and is referred to by 
Aryabhafae (499 A.D.) in the Aryabhatiyam (11, 2).2 The method 
of extracting square root and cube root which he describes in 
Il, 4 and 5, i$ just the one now in vogue in India, and it 
distinctly presupposes the decimal place value of numbers. It 
is therefore clear that the new decimal system of notation Was 
well established among the mathematicians in the 5th century 
therefore place its discovery at least a century Or 
ans were using the new system of 
it took several centuries 


h the mathematici 
It is first used in 


e sth century A.D., 
s a whole to accept it. 
heda inscription of 695 A.D. (EI. II, 20). 
y looked askance for a long time at а 
e the same figure say, Seven, would | 
seven hundred, seven thousand, etc., 
ferred the old system 
all different and 


in the Samk 


(=8) and bhüta 


а expresses 5 ) 
i VIII, 1); the figures mentioned are of 
427 15 expressed as ѕарій- 


d veda standing for 7,2 


(24) ashta 


Cape dasath hyant Tbid в), sapla, ап 
апа 4 respectively- Д 
dei Lupa d ч ЧЕБИЧ ЧП АҢ! 
; q 924 Sac «aeri er t 
k. ; arithmetic (6. 300 A.D.) uses the decimal system; but 
з The Bakshali Songs to the 9th century A.D., WE cannot exclude the 
ing introduced the new decimal system 


i ent Мз. : 
as its pic of its transcriber having ° mn 
ar in the interval. Its original author may ог 


possibility 
d become ор! 
that ne have used it 
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The Bakshali manuscript,’ which is unfortunately frag- 
mentary, is the only work that gives us a fairly comprehensive 
idea of the state of mathematics during our period. It not only 
deals with elementary topics like fractions, square roots, 
arithmetical and geometric progressions, etc. but also deals with 
advanted topics like summation of complex series, simultancous 
linear equations and indeterminate equations of the second 
degree. It also shows that some work was being done on the 
theory of numbers in the direction of extracting the square root 
of a non-square number. 

The next work we have to consider is the famous 
Aryabhaliyam written by Aryabhata I in 499 A.D. 
Problems of mathematics are only incident 
important work. 


at Pataliputra. 
ally dealt with in this 
le rules of involution 
€ progression, both of 
d cubes. In the realin 


Besides dealing with tl 
and evolution it deals with the arithmeti 
numbers, as well as of their squares an 
of geometry the work describes Several properties of the circle 
discusses pierce connected with projective geometry ana 
ives 

VGA ce more accurate than any suggested 


! This manuscript has been reser 1 
tion, таа portion being ent RT fragmentary condi- 
Ok 1881. n. hali near the cit Я prir Ws Чү 
е у ` p Yes view that Bakshali ат иттен Belge eae 
ngs to 

le mixed Sanskrit and 

ў, E атаа CE ont of -vogue after the end 
Calcutta Mathematical Society, x aa: sdilietn of ap 
: Shalt, Матис о 


bi 
, Cann?" author have been 
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probably because neither the needs of 


ritualism nor those of astronomy gave ап incentive to its study 

The problem of squaring a circle, which was attempted by the 

Sulva-sutra writers is, for instance, not taken up in our period. 
* 


recorded in our period, 


2. ASTRONOMY. 


der the state and progress of astronomy. 


у consi 
the Paitamaha 


Let us nov 
Down to the beginning - of the 3rd century 
Siddhanta was in use and its astronomy was almost the same as 
Vedarga Jyotisha. It postulated a year of 366 days, 
adde: lary months in a yuga of five years and 
operated with Nakshatras and not with the Rasis (signs). 

fishtha Siddhanla (с. 300 A.D.) marks a further progress 
astronomy. Signs (Raéis) displace the Nakshatras and the 
idea of Lagna (i.e. the point of-ecliptic that is on the eastern 
horizon at any time) is also adumbrated. Its year consisted of 
365`2591 days, ore accurate than that `of the 
Pailümaha Siddhanta. r did not know how to work 


out eclipses. 

Paulisa Siddhanta’ (с. 380 A.D.) repr 
in astronomy, for it lays down a rough ru 
lunar and sola 2 

The Roma 


stage in the progre 
the astronom 


based upon 


and was thus m 
It howeve 


esents a further progress 
le for calculating the 


r eclipses. 

ka Siddhanta (c. 400 A.D.) represented a further 

ss of the science. As its name suggests, it is 

ical theories that had reached India 
bviously obtained 


Its Yuga of 28so years was o 
riod of то years, during which the 


from the west. k e 
multiplying Dy 150 the pe { 

еп astronomer Meton had postulated seven intercalary 

ddhanta is based upon the works 
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5 т; 153) that this Si 
E oe dis city of Alexandria (c. 378 A.D. 
on the similarity of names. Its validity 

‘astronomical books of the 
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months. Its duration of the day is identical with That 2 
Hipparchus. Its degree of anomaly closely follows thos 
RS Sürya Siddhanta is the next one to be considered. It 
was ae popular before the time of Aryabhata. It had formu- 
ed < rules for calculating eclipses and discovered solutions 
A AME the problems in spherical astronomy. ' But aus 
1 ture of this Siddhamta is difficult to determine now, 
pare = dergone extensive modifications in later times. 
i БА ANNIS of the above five Siddhantas is either 
TA or attributed to divine or semi-divine persons. The 
information given about them is based upon their summary, as 
given by Varahamihira in the 6th century. We can get.a definite 


and first hand idea of the progress in astronomy only from the. 
Aryabhatiyam of Aryabhata I, who was the earliest known' 
historical person to write on the subject. He was born in 

Pataliputra in 476 A.D. and he wrote his famous work when he 
was only 23. Не is undoubtedly one of the greatest scientists 

produced by India. Не was fairly well posted about the main 

theories and conclusions of the Greek astronomers of Alexandria, 

and he had careful 


ly studied the works and methods of his 
Indian predecessors. He, however ] 


Tefused to; follow either 
of them blindly. · Т dived deep’, he says, in the ocean of astro- 
nomical theories, true and false, and rescued the precious sunken 
jewel of true knowledge by means of the boat -of my own. М 
intellect’. His conclusions "were therefore independent, based 
upon his own observations an 


^ d researches, He no doubt res- 
pected Srutis, Smritis and Pura i 
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Alexandria, but improved upon them by his own 


d calculations. 
the first In 


astronomy at 
observations ап 

Aryabhata was 
ites roun 


the earth rota 
‘ne functions and uti 


dian astronomer to discover that 
d its axis (IV, o). He was the first to 
lise them in astronomy.’ He 
1а to measure the increase or 


worked out the accurate formu 
decrease in the duration of two consecutive days (IV, 26)- He 
ct equation for the orbit of a planet by taking 
c theory of his 


obtained the corre: 
e (Ш, 22-3)- 
the vari 


£ spherical trig: 
clination of any poin 
He accurately expresse 


He postulated an epicycli 
ations in planetary motions (ШТ, 21). 


onometry to find out the right 
t on the ecliptic „ге also 
d the angular diameter 


w at the moon's orbit (IV, 39-40), and knew 
f an eclipse and toval obscuration 
rules to ascertain what part of 
eclipse (IV, 43-4).. The length 
), is nearer its true duration 
Ptolemy (3652631579) 3 
the sun’s apogee ап 

All these represent 


the aps j 
own to explain 


His equations 0 


correct ( 
of the eart 
how to find 
(IV, 42 1 
the moon will be obscured in an 
of his year, 365:2586805 days (MI, 1 
than that postulated by 

the same 15 about his longitude of 
sidereal P riod of the moon's nodes; 
in astronomy, and it is a pity that we do not 

the methods and experiments by which. 
Aryabhata deservedly enjoys Very high 
an astronomer. He had a number of disciples of 
; pandurangasvamin and Latadeva may be 
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t became ver. 
science (sar 
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The next writer on astronomy during our period is Varaha- 
mihira, who flourished during the second and third quarters of 
the 6th century. He has made no original contribution of his 
own to the progress of this science, but the historian will remain 
ever grateful to him for his Panchasiddhantika, which gives a 
concise account of the five Siddhantas that were in use in India 
during the 3rd and 4th centuries A.D.  Brihajjataka, Brihat- 
зала and Laghujalaka are his other works, but they are 
mainly astrological. The last two of these were later translated 
into Arabic by Alberuni. 

A. few words are necessary here about the controversy! of 
the Indian indebtedness to Greek astronomy. The horizon of 
Hindu scholarship and intellect was wide during our period and 
Hindu scholars were keen to note and study the advances made 
in other countries by both their contemporaries and predecessors. 
Varahamihira pays a handsome compliment to the Greek 


astronomers. 'They are, he Says, no doubt Mlechchhas, but 
nevertheiess good experts in astronomy and therefore worthy of 
as high a respect as the sages of уоге. The technical termi- 
nology of Hindu astronomy contains some words like kendra, 


harija, drekkana, lipta, etc., which are clearly adaptations of the 
corresponding Greek terms xevz 


: pov, opi£av, Sekavos, Aerr1, etc. $ 
they cannot be derived from any Sanskrit roots. ‘The Romaka 
Siddhanta clearly betrays Greek influence both in its name and 
contents. Y 


It is therefore true that Аг 


of the Süryasiddhanta knew som 


but they were not content to cop 
of the astronomical constants of 


t Thibaut and Dvivedi(ed) Pafichasiddhantipa [ 
clopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Siddhantika, Introduction; Ency- 
? Brihatsamhita, Yr, 15, Мз: Astronomy, 
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independent results, usually more reliable! It has been 
generally admitted that only a'very imperfect knowledge of 
. Greek astronomy had reached India in the form of ага 
and rough summaries. Hindu astronomers of our age 
critically examined it in the light of the knowledge handed 
down to them from the past, made their own. observations, 
determined their own constants with the help of geometry and 
trigonometry as developed by themselves, and succeeded in 
hich was on the whole 


formulating 4 system of their own, W. 
superior to the astronomy as developed in contemporary times 


at Alexandria. 


3. MEDICINE. 
ce of medicine. The Charaka- 
which had practically assumed 
ards the end of the 2nd century A.D., 
utation and confidence during 
of the teachings of these 


ented in the Ashtanga-samgraha by Vagbhata 10 
flourished in the 6th century. Another work 
n to have been composed in our period, 
script of which was luckily procured 
during his stay at Kuchar in Eastern 
у is not a systematic or comprehensive 
nedicine, but а mere manual of recipes, formulae and 
prescriptions intended for the use of the busy practitioner. 12 of 
its formulae are taken from the Віола Чи 29 from the < 
Charaka-sarhita and 6 from the биши, It is likely 
that some of its formulae, not attributed to the above three 
authorities, may have been based upon the lost Samhilas of 
Harita, Jatukarna,, Ksharapani and Parasara, who also were, 
Tp C. Sengupta, cit, pp. 3148. 
4 Воегл]е, Bower 
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according to tradition, disciples of Punarvasu like Charaka and 
Susruta. ' \ 

Though no new and original works were written during 
our period, there is no doubt that the medical science was 
assiduously cultivated. India enjoyed high reputation for its 
progress in this science in the contemporary world, as the 
discovery of the Navanitakam in the far off eastern Turkestan 
will clearly show. In her big cities, like Pataliputra, there were 
well managed hospitals, which excited the admiration of 
Chinese visitors. Students were given regular practical training, 
and surgery was. still practised within the natural limitations 
imposed by the non-discovery of anaesthetics. Buddhist 
educational institutions, like the Nalanda University, were taking 
keen interest in the study of medicine, for it was realised that 
physical healing was as important as spiritual healin, 

‘The veterinary science was not neglected i Е. 
Hastyayurveda of Palakapya wa: E px 1869. Tus 
ELA Cents period ERR Se) ably composed during 

. is ап extensive work of тбо chapters 


and deais with the principal diseases of elephants, their 
diagnosis and treatment, both medical and surgical. 


4. CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY. 


Let us now briefly survey the Indian achievements in the 
үчүп of physics, chemistry and metallurgy. КОКК, no 
не D written in our period, have lect 

> ccordini i 

Nagarjuna, the famous MES Pure n im. 
a great student of chemistry and metallur S RAT vol 
unlikely that his disciples at N CON i А E. 
со to take interest in the subjects daring sid ene | 
also. е 
м Ww ere. doubt that chemistry and metallurgy mad 
Hens ee onr period, but unfortunately we have 20 

preserved to enable us to estimate its nature. Not eve? 


| 
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the names ОЁ the workers in the field are handed down to us. 
The famous Jron Pillar neat the Qutb-minar on the outskirts 
-of Delhi, manufactured in our period, stands, however, as a 
silent witness to proclaim the striking metallurgical skill of the 
contemporary At a time when the process of making 
iron was imperfectly known even in the west, Hindu 
metallurgis i pillar so skilfully, 
that although d rain for the last 
1500 years; jt shows not the least sign of rusting or corrosion. 
How its jron was so skilfully treated is still a mystery, because 
modern scientists have admitted that iron of identical com- 
not stand corrosive action. The pillar is 24 feet 
d six and half toms in weight; even the simple 

ut of the reach of 


iron column was О 
t only at that time but for many 


an 

forging 0 so large an 

human t pt elsewhere no 
i afterwards as well. 

i ically referred to by 

n to form 
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about various topics of gardening, including steps to be taken 
for making trees fruit out of season (Chap. 55). Не was a 
Critical observer of the animal world and has given useful 
information to ascertain the nature of good as well as bad horses, 
elephants, dogs, etc. (Chaps. 62-4). Не had studied civil 
engineering and his book contains valuable information about 
the nature and structure of temples, palaces, mansions and 
houses that were in vogue in the sixth century (Chap. 53). He 
took great interest in water divining and his work supplies 
useful information on this topic (Chap. 54). 


Again, the science 
of meteorology had not escaped his attention ; 


; what kind of 
clouds will bring us rain when accompanied with what kind of 
wind.coming from what quarter has been explained by him 
in great details (Chaps. 21-28). It isa great pity-that Varaha- 
mihira could not succeed in founding a school of his own to 
continue a systematic study 


° 9f these different 

Science. Had he been followed by branches of 
and followers as keenl " 
their master, 


Harjjara-varn 1 t 
at Deopant are instance 


CHAPTER XXI 


ARCHJEOLOGICAL REMAINS OF THE GUPTA PERIOD 


The Gupta period is 
history and its archeology 
this claim. The extent to 
found all over Northern India, 
character of the small antiquities associate 
the various new forms of architecture and the bea 
of pottery all bespeak the prosperity and high culture of the age. 
Gupta influence continued to dominate Indian culture: for a 
sufficiently long period though its progressive deterioration can 
be marked in every succeeding century. The torch of culture 
lit in the spacious times of the Guptas was gradually diminishing 
ts presence was f 


regarded as the golden age of Indian 
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of the city of Pragjyotishapura near modern Gauhati, as 
brought to light from time to time, mostly go back to the 
Gupta period. 

Proceeding next to Bengal, it is clear that while stray 
finds of an earlier period have been found in different places, 
no structural remains of an earlier period than the Gupta have 
been unearthed. It was in this period that the style of brick 
temple evolved further west was brought into Bengal and the 
smaller antiquities from most of the earlier sites in Bengal are 
associated with the Gupta period. In the deltaic region the 
formation of new esturial or alluvial belts of land is a con- 
tinuous process, and it is inconceivable that any large settle- 
ments were formed further south than the city of Tamralipti 
(modern Tamluk in Midnapur District) which was also the 
ocean port of North India for along time. 
which if excavated, is likely to 
the high terraced brick temple of the Nandangarh-Paharpur 


E in a corne 
Jessore district surrounded by marshy land. he 


ample of the high terraced 


temple type in which the terraces are not well defined, but 
3 
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tic temple at Paharpur was undoubtedly planned їп the 

jod, the scheme of ornamentation jncluding the 
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1 brick mouldings and the stone sculptures being 
"rhe temple mounds at Birat in 
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тїсї where а sand- 
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near Murshidabad, sont Karnasuvarna, а 
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tion P R (ancient Rajagriha), the most ancient capital of 
histor eriod 5015 pack to the time of Buddha and 
d d, 9 teresting monument known as Maniyar Math 
DETRAN ht to light by excavation in the centre of the hill-girt 
was bf0U8 l. a cylindrical shrine having on the exterior face 
{ the Gupta period in large 
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niches or recesses separated by pilasters. Except for a Linga, 
a Vishnu image and a Ganega, the rest consists of human 
figures with their heads covered by single or multiple heads 
of cobras, one of the figures being the well-known female 
figure or Nagi. There is little doubt that this temple was. 
dedicated*to the Nagas or in particular to Mani-naga, the pro- 
tector of  Rajgir, as several terracotta snake-hoods one 
large numbers of jars, with multiple spouts of a unique shape; 
were found in the close vicinity of this’ shrine. These were 
no doubt the offerings of devotees who must have prayed for 
rain or other blessings at this shrine of Mani 
connection is further evidenced by an inscribed Naga stone 
image found in the same compound. Though: the hey-day of 
Rajgir was gone, it was not the deserted city that it has. 
remained ever since the Gupta times, ° 
Nalanda was undoubtedly founded during the Gupta period 
and the earliest remains at this si 
Bodhgaya it is very likely t 


-naga, whose 
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Birmingham Museum) are 
nt sites which have yielded Gupta antiquities. 


Madhyadesa, corresponding roughly with the 
"was situated the heart of the Gupta- 


great copper Bud 
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-nation of the earlier n the one hand and 
int of their declin In Sarnath, 
in the well-known 


ntal temple 


abandoned be 


s like the orname 


the sti te X 
phamekh tupa ғ small shrine c 
(No. 36) in the passage between the main shrine and the 
phamekh stupa were built ; the main shrine itself was recons- 
tructed and votive stüpas Were built by pious pilgrims attracted 
by t popul rity of the site. The renowned Gupta school of 

ulpture wi t its best in Sarnath, and the antiquities of the 
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Gupta period, seems to have been a continuously flourishing 
city from the Mauryan to the Gupta period, and the pheno- 
menal number of coins, terracotta figurines and moulded 
animals, heads, etc. belonging to all these periods make this 
an exceptionally rich site, perhaps the richest in India. The 
Site of Bhita, a rich trading city also in the Allahabad District, 
has yielded a great number of Gupta houses and antiquities. 
Garhwa Fort has yielded a number of inscriptions and sculp- 
tures of an early Gupta date. In the city of Srdvasti in the 
Gonda and Bahraich Districts, the only area properly explored 
is the monastery at Jetavana (now Sahet).- Here we find the 
remains of five brick-built monasteries with a temple and stüpa, 
the most important of which belong to the Gupta period. At 
Kasia (the ancient Kusinagara) the main Shrines connected with 
the decease (Mahaparinirvana) of the Buddha appear to have 


been rebuilt at this period, par one known as the 


ticularly the 
Mathakuvar-ka-kot. 


A 
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early rimless types to the lug-handled handis of the last period, 
and the Sequences of water: jars, drinking vessels, basins, lids 
and other pottery types can now be established. The charac- 
teristic features of the pottery of the Panchala and Gupta 
Dérióds can be distinguished, while the older painted or 
polished wares of the pre-Mauryan or Mauryan periods are not 
to be found, nor do the grey wares of the Sunga period survive 
to the Gupta times. Тһе pottery of the Pajichala period (2nd- 
3rd Century A.D.) stands distinctly apart both from its pre- 
decessors and its successors of the Gupta Period, and it has 
been found in the greatest profusion in c 
cotta animal and human figurines in several 
sites. The finish and grace of design 
decoration, distinguish the handicrafts of 


kilns, 


Uantities. Another 
15 the vast number 
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graceful figures of the river Ganges occurring on the handles 
of drinking vases. These were undoubtedly fancied for religious 
motives as the association of the sacred river with a drinking 
pot gave the che:acter of the pure and sacred Ganges water. 
to any other water that may be put into the vessel. A number 
of such spouts have been discovered at the site of Naliasar- 
Sambhar (Sakambhari) near the Sambhar lake in Jaipür State. 
In the Delhi-Mathura region vestiges of the Gupta period 
are not particularly abundant as compared with the exuberant 
productions of the Kushana School, but it was hardly likely 
that the copious material available for sculpture in this region 
led of by the Gupta artist. Some of the best images 

that have come from 

of the period 


me o 
Jes south 
t places ending wi 


to the tit 
a few mi 
of the ancien 
remains going 
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embrace the greater part of the Punjab, it is very likely that 
its influence will be found to have permeated that province 
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ОЁ remains from the Mauryan period up to the Gupta. The 
Kotah State has a number of early sites like Badwa and Antah 
which go back to the second or third century. Gangdhar in 
the Jhalawar State has a pillar recording an inscription of 
King Visva-varman, the ruler of Malwa, dated 423-24 A.D., 
and mentioning a long series of public work. 
wells, *tanks, temples, causeways, etc. 

In the province of Sindh there are practically no remains 
of any historic period except the Gupta. “he whole archaeo- 
logy of Sindh is thus reduced to the three periods, pre-historic, 
Gupta and Muslim, a gap of nearly three millennia separating 
the Indus Valley Civilisation from the Gupta, which terminated 
abruptly with the advent of the Arabs in the beginning of the 
8th century. Thus although the original relics recovered from 
the Mirpurkhas stupa indicate presumably a Mauryan date, the 
Super-structure, ornamentation and figure sculptures clearly 
indicate the Gupta period for the great stupa. At Mohenjo-daro 
the stüb.i and monastery on the top of the highest mound have 


been assigned to the 3rd Century A.D., ie., slightly earlier than 
the Gupta period. 'The builders, ho 


manufacture any new bricks either 
tion or ornar-entation. Од the other 


S such as irrigation 


parently 
brick we 
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Gupta influence, which was hardly disturbed by the Arab 
occupants. А 5 3 
The best examples of Gupta art and architecture in Sindh 
come from .Mirpurkhas on the border of the eastern desert 
skirting Sindh. “he copper image of Brahmā, originating from 
this place and now in the Karachi Museum, is a fine work of 
art ; the terracotta sculptures, decorating the exterior of the 
stipa known as Kahu-jo-daro near Mirpurkhas town, are as 
impressive as the stone images from Mathura and Sarnath. 
Most of`these terracotta panels show the Buddha seated in the 
attitude of meditation on a lotus with a large pillow at the back 
decorated with lotus resettes and floral patterns. Among the 
carved bricks that were used in the recess moldings and niches 
such typical designs as the incised álternate-square, quatre-foil, 
meander, interlocked chain, yoluted scroll work, full blown 
flower, inverted lotus peta] and diamonds, are most note- 
worthy. Small dumpy squatting figures with stepped curls 
falling on either side on circular medallion, kirttimukhas or 
lion faces and dwarfs are among the figure-sculpture designs. 
Some of the. trellis work patt ts on the panels of the stüpa 
are those which occur on the Dhamekh stapa at Sarnath. The 
square plan of the Mirpurkhas stupa with a triple chamber in 
the thickness was probably similar to what must have existed 
in the Mohen-jo-daro stüba. Another extant siüpa which still 
preserves intact some of its exterior mouldings is the Tkul- 
Mir-Rukan in which the eapitals of the pilasters still retain 
some reminiscence of the Indo-Corinthian style. The stupa 
known as Sudheranjo-daro near Tando Muhammad Khan sho 
a square plan of the plinth, but of the super-structure only the 
steep hard core of clay survives, Here again the carved bricks: 
found in course of clearance leave no doubt about the Gupta 
date. Although the stupa at Depar-Ghangro near Brahmanabad 
also discloses a basement 50 feet square and the date is indicated 
by carved bricks, it is possible that still earlier remains lie buried 
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underneath. Jherruk near Tatta must also have been a place 
of importance in the Gupta period as indicated by the carved 
brick ornamentation found in the Vicinity ‘of the siüpa ‘site on 
the top.of the hill. The latest addition to our knowledge of 
the Gupta remains in Sindh comes from the site of Jhukar 
where,remains showing a later phase of the Indus Civilization 
were found underlying a settlement of the Gupta period. The 
buildings include very few solid structures, but among them 
were found some remarkable earthenware, coins and sealings. 

In Cutch, no definitely Gupta remains have yet come to 


uptas, can 
In the ring of hills 
are some sites of the 
of Bori. The fame of 


at Gop in Western 
and this site as also 


Vidiga) and Sanchi have reve. 
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centre of Gupta art and architecture in eastern Malwa and the 
excavations at Pawaya (ancient Padmavati) have brought to 
light a large temple and unique terracotta sculptures of the 
grd-4th Century. The poet Kalidasa, admittedly assigned by 
most scholars to the Gupta period, has shown a close acquain- 
tance with Malwa, and it is possible to locate many ^of the 
contemporary cities, countriés and rivers and reconstruct con- 
temporary life from the nay references checked by finds of 
contemporary objects. The ex&avations at Ujjain have yielded 
a cemetery of the Gupta period with a number of skeletons 
regularly deposited, the objects interspersed showing definitely 
their Gupta date. In the hilly country of Bundelkhand in 
Central India two prosperous feudatory kingdoms of 
the Guptas have left a number of relics. Places such as 
Bhumara, Nachna-Kuthara, Majhgawan, Kari-Talai (all in 
Central India States) and Eran in Saugor District offer a 
number of remains of this period in the. shape of pillars, stone 
temples, images etc. The Vishnu templé at Deogarh in Jhansi 
district and the ruined temple at Darrah or Mukandarah in 
the Kotah State offer very interesting examples of the types of. 
Gupta temples characteristic of Central India. ‘The peculiar 
feature of these temples is the existence of a raised square 
plinth with a parapet decorated with Sculptures, the cehtre of 
the plinth being occupied by a square shrine. The Deogarh 
temple has many decorative reliefs from the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana, which are described in the next chapter. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the greater part of 
which was under the powerful Vakataka dynasty, such monu- 
ments as the world-famous rock-cut caves at Ajanta are the 
only extant remains, although important relics still lie buried. 
Ramtek, the ancient Ramagiri, and the contiguous Mansar (or 
Manasa-Sarovara) with its monastic establishment of the Gupta 
period and shell-character records on the adjoining hills deserve. 
to be properly explored. Paonar in Wardha District (ancient 
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Pravarapura, one of the main capitals of the dynasty), situateđ 


picturesquely оп high land between two rivers, has yet to be 
excavated. 


specially the vicinity of the is another promising 
region where rémains of the early period 
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In the Deccan, the four centuries beginning with the third 
witnessed great changes from the decline and end of the 
Satavahana empire, the period of the Vakatakas and Kalachuris 
and Kadambas, and finally the rise of the Chalukyas. 
Archaeologically the age of the great Buddhist caves of the 
Hinayana School was over, and the coming in of the Mahayana 
doctrines ushered many changes in the existing caves, parti- 
cularly the introduction of Buddha and Tara figures in relief. 
The idea that, apart from rock-cut caves, very few actual re- 
mains have survived in the Deccan has so far been responsible 
for the want of proper investigations in the subject. In the 
Nizam’s Dominions, the recent excavations at places like 
Kondapur in the Bidar District and at Paithan on the Godavari, 
and the caves at Bhokardhan (ancient Bhogavardhana) in the 
Aurangabad District, have brought out abundant material for 
the study of the Satavahana and later periods in the Deccan. 
The upper Godavari and Krishna valleys have yet to be 
systematically surveyed for remains of the Satavahana empire. . 
At Kolhapur the old Brahmapuri site on the banks of the river 
Panchganga has yielded structural remains, which show that 
the peculiar system of having a foundation of hard layers of 
beaten clay below the brick layers was in vogue in the South 
as well as in the North in the зга century A.D. The site of old 
Belgaum near Vadgaon Madhavpur has corroborated the same 
Observation. Excavations at the sites of Chandravalli and 
Brahmagiri in the Chitaldrug District of the Mysore State have 
also yielded remains of the Satavahana and Kadamba periods. 
Halsi (ancient Palagika) in the Belgaum District апа Vanavasi 
(ancient Vaijayanti) in the Kanara District, the two capitals 
of the Kadambas, particularly the latter, have some mounds 
which deserve to be excavated. On the whole, considerable work 
is needed to establish the proper sequence of material cultures ` 
in the Deccan. Е > 

The Andhra country, particularly the Krishna valley com- 
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prising the modern Districts of Guntur and Krishna, was the 
seat of the prosperous kingdom of the Ikshvakus in the 
beginning of the third century A.D. and the pious kings and 
their queens and other relatives have left ample vestiges of their 
zeal all over the lower Krishna basin. Amaravati and Nagar- 
jünikonda (ancient Sriparvata) were their Principal centres, the 
sculptured marble reliefs from which have given us such a 
comprehensive idea of their religion, art and culture. The soft 
pink marble of the Eastern Ghats on the Palnad tract seems to 
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Pallavamedu, likely to date back to the middle Pallava period, 
which is also the period of the well-known Kailasanatha and 
Vaikunthaperumal temples at Conjeevaram, as also of the seven 
Pagoda monuments. The vast programme of temple building 
in the Chola and later periods has hardly left any vestiges of 
the earlier period in the interior, but the marts on the sea-coast 
like Arikamedu near Pondicherry and Korkai in Tinnevelly 
District, which had commercial intercourse with the Roman 
empire, yield antiquities of the second and third century. A.D. 
Systematic investigation of these sites is at present in progress 
and it is likely that the synchronism offered by dateable anti- 
quities of the Imperial Roman period will enable archzeologists 
to lay out a sequence of material cultures in the South, by a 
comparitive study of the results in different sites. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the Gupta period 
represents the climax and culmination of the native Indian 
genius in all spheres of intellectual activity found throughout 
the length and breadth of this land. If the period of the 
Mauryan empire showed a remarkable elevation of the Indian 
mind, it was under the stimulus of a strong central direction ; 
but in the Gupta epoch, it was a spontaneous exuberance which 


permeated every field and filled the entire sub-continent, spread- 
ing out in other lands beyond the seas. 


J 


: In the present chapter, we shall take a survey of Fine 
Arts from c. 200 to 650 A.D. This period falls into two con- 
venient divisions, pre-Gupta, 200 to'320, and Gupta, 
In northern India during the pre-Gupta period, the artistic 
activity may no doubt have continued along the old lines at 
famous centres like Mathura and Peshawar, but outstanding 
specimens have not been preserved. It should also be remem- 
bered that the unsettled political condition in the Punjab and 
the United Provinces, consequent upon the break-up of the 
Kushana empire and the emergence of a number of small states 


{as described before in Chaps. I and II), was hardly favourable 
for. progress in art. Pre-Gupta art can therefore be studied. 
only in South India. 


320-650. 


1. SOUTH INDIAN ART, C. 200—350 A.D. 


I! SCULPTURE 

South India has left a 
monuments of art at several centres 
konda, Ghantasala, Gummadidurru and. Goli. Тһе continua- 
tion of the Sataya i 
Saka-Kushana ar 


number of 
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coiffure of women are some of the innovations of this” period 
worth mentioning here. The art of Chütukula Satakarnis of 
Vaijayantipura also belongs to this period, but a sculptured 
Naga is its only specimen handed down to us. 

We shall now proceed to consider the religious monuments 
at Nagarjunikonda, Ghantasala, Gummadidurru and Goli.* 
These were mostly built under the patronage of the kings and 
queens of the Ikshvaku house to whom belongs the credit of 
keeping the torch of art alive in the Krishna valley during this 
dark period. The sculpturé at the above places, which naturally 
continues the tradition of the earlier Amaravati school, shows 
considerable merit and vigour. 

The Stüpa-casing slabs are richly carved. The Buddha is 
represented sometimes in human form and sometimes as a 
symbol—a flaming pillar surmounted by a wheel and frisila. 
In the human form he is often shown seated with legs hanging 
down and resting on a foot-stool as in the later Gupta-Vakataka 
sculptures at Ajanta. Scenes from the life of the. Buddha like 
Renunciation (Pl. IV, 2) and Enlightenment, Birth and Temp- 
tation are freely depicted in a style closely similar to that at 
Amaravati. The Jataka stories also supply many of the themes, 
the Chhaddanta Jataka being depicted at some length in the 
carvings from Goli. The story of Nanda and Janapadakalyani, 
which was a popular theme both in Mathura and the Krishna 
valley, is most effectively rendered at Nagarjunikonda. The 
story of the Sasa Jataka found at Amaravati is repeated at this 
place and Goli. While the full flush of power of Mandhata- 
is usually emphasised in sculptures frem all these places, it is 
the fall of the emperor and his repentance which are selected 
for special treatment at Nagarjunikonda. Sometimes the 
art of this famous centre reveals closer parallels with that of 
Mathura. The visit of Indra to the Buddha at the Indasela- 


1 These places are situated in the Guntur and Krishna districts. 
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At Nagarjunikonda, there are many pillars in rows which 
have now fallen down, but once formed part of a hall. This is 
an example of one of the earliest halls in south India, later 


associated with temples, sometimes having as Many as a thousand 
pillars. 


9 


IL. ART IN THE GUPTA PERIOD. 


The glories of the Gupta age proper (c. 350-650 A.D.) have 
been made permanent through the visible creations of its art. 
The age witnessed an unprecedented artistic activity all over 
India and synchronised with the growth and 


pertection of the 
most beautiful art definitions. Different 


forms of art, e.g., 
tained a maturity, balance 


gathered from the objects 
appear like so many lovely docu- 


tlie Gupta art is MU most to the high esteem in which 
cC. Under the Stroke of the master’s chisel 
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the stone became malleable, as it were, and was transformed 
into figures of permanent beauty and grace. The success of 
Gupta sculpture lies in its balanced synthesis between the 
obtruding sensuality of the Kushana figures and the symbolic 
abstraction of the early mediaeval work. The aggressive 
beauty, as seen in the figures on Mathura rail pillars, is no 
longer in accord with the spirit of the Gupta age ; its sensu- 
-ousness is restrained by a conscious moral sense. Nudity as 
a rule is eliminated in Gupta art. The effect of the diaphanous 
drapery in Kushana art is to reveal the charm of the flesh ; 
the Gupta artist on the other hand employs drapery to conceal 
those very charms. я y 
The synthesis of the external form with the inner spirit is 


ing Buddha in the Mathura Museum, No. A. 5 (Pl. V, 2), and 
the colossal copper statue of Buddha (about 736 feet high) from 
Sultanganj, now in the Birmingham Museum (Pl. V, 3). The 


other two Buddha images referred to above are also characterised 
by similar artistic qualities. 


Allahabad). It was obviously rejected as it did not satisfy 
the aesthetic instinct of the age. A second feature consisted 
in bands of graceful ornamentation of different kinds introduced 
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in the halo of the Buddha figure,’ which in the previous age 
was almost plain. Transparent drapery, plain or with folds, 

' Clearly “revealing the form, was-introduced ‘by the Gupta -artist- 
Several Buddha images have webbed fingers (jalangulikara) ; 
they also show a larger variety of mudras (hand poses). 

The Buddha image in the Gupta school provides important 
testimony as regards the freshness and Vitality of that art. As 


Smith remarks in connection with thé Sarnath figure, the Gupta 
Buddha is “absolutely independent of the Gandhara school” ; 
it reveals the fullest fruition of the original Indian genius in 
carving out a figure in perfect harmony with its spiritual con- 
ceptions. Even the Gandh 1 ; 

DUS | ndharan Buddhas, in Stucco and clay: 
of this period are Profoundly Indianised а hardly show any 
foreign influence. 
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as half-male and half-female, was rendered by the artists of 
our age with masterly skill. 

'The sculptures of this period give ample evidence to the 
growing popularity of the worship of Vishnu and his different ' 
incarnations. "Perhaps the best qualities of the Gupta plastic 
art find expression in the superb example of Vishnu from 
Mathura (Pl. VII, 2) with its face revealing a celestial con- 
tentment and serene spiritual contemplation, similar to that of 
the seated Buddha image in the Sarnath museum. For the 
first time Gupta statuary begins to show the images of the 
cosmic form of Vishnu combining a human head with those 
of a boar and a lion. ‘These are images of Nrisitnha-Varaha 
Vishnu (М.М. 2525, D. 28). А different form of the cosmic 
aspect (Visvarupa) of Vishnu in this period is that in which 
the central human figure is surrounded by a number of radiat- 
ing heads, e,g., the eight armed figure on the great architrave 
from Garhwa? (also on a recently found relief from Mathura). 

The attributes of Vishnu, sankha, chakra etc., appeared in 
their natural form in Kushana figures, but in Gupta images 
they are often personified as ayudha-purushas. ‘These figures 
are generally dwarfish as compared with the tall stature of the 
main figure. This agrees with Kālidāsas reference to the 
attendant figures of Vàmanas or 'short-statured persons’ ; he 
also says that each personified attendant was marked with its 
respective symbol (Raghu, X, v. бо). : 

The great Varaha image at Udayagiri (c. доо A.D.) has 
been rightly regarded as a monument to the genius of the 
Gupta sculptors. Its volume and powerful execution furnish 
a happy contrast to the scenes of lesser dimensions forming the 
background. The two flanking scenes also are of unusual 
significance, representing the birth of the twin rivers Ganga 
and Yamuna, their confluence at Prayaga and the final merging 


1 ASC. X, 13, Pl. УП, c. 
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of Krishna’s childhood exploits—his surreptitous transfer to 
Gokula, his kicking the milk-cart on which pots of milk have 
toppled over, and his seizing the demon Kathsa by the hair. 
On another beautiful panel we find a homely scene showing 
Krishna, Rukmini and Sudama. The emaciated Brahmana js 
leaning on his crooked staff and in front of him stands Krishna, ` 
an elegant figure with the effect of his dignity heightened by 
the very elaborate and gorgeous coiffure spreading round his 
head, with the lady Rukmini by his side steeped in astonish- 
ment at the measureless bounty of her husband in fulfilling 
the wishes of his friend. “he iconographic wealth of this 
period is further illustrated in the scenes from the Ramayana 
which once adorned the plinth of this temple. “he redemption 
of Ahalya, tlie departure of Rama, Lakshmana and Sita to the 
forest, their visit to the hermitage of the sage Agastya and the 
mutilation of Ѕӣграпакћа by Lakshmana are some of the major 
episodes preserved in these panel-reliefs. Gajendramoksha, 
Vishnu reclining on Ananta (РІ. VIII, =), and Nara and 
Narayana in their Himalayan hermitage (Pl. VIII, 2), sculp- 
tured in the Deogarh temple, rank among the best specimens 
of Hindu sculpture. К 

The art critic can discern the full-fledged Gupta inspiration 
in the Hindu sculptures of the Deccan as well. This is parti- 
‘cularly true of the beautiful sculptures in the caves at Mogul- 
rajpura and Undavalli, The carvings at the latter place treat 
of a number of themes from Hindu mythology like Varaha 
raising the earth, "Trivikrama taking three paces, Vishnu 
rescuing Gajendra, Krishna lifting Govardhana, ete., all of which 
show unmistakable Gupta inspiration. 

The sculpture of this period is also rich in charming 
ornamental designs. On a door-jamb from Garhwa we find 
the Kalpalata motif treated in a Very artistic style (Pl. ІХ, 1). 
The whole scroll, which is deeply sunk and very clearly and 
carefully carved, is one of the miost pleasing and graceful 
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specimens of Indian architectural ornament. Тһе foliated 
scroll is a special trait of Gupta art and the artists must have 
undergone prolonged and rigorous training in order to attain 
their admirable skill. In literary descriptions we find several 
names for this kind of work, viz., patralata, patranguli, patra- 
bhatiga-rachana, anekabhangakutila-patravali, etc. ‘The curves 
and twists with an increasingly deep rélief finally reached a 
logical sequence in the almost perforated work on the screens 
and reliefs of medieval temples (c. 11th-12th century) as seem 
in Chandella art and the Dilwara marble temples. 


2. ARCHITECTURE, 


The wave of creative enthusiasm and the intensely religious 
purpose behind it that swept the country at this time are seen 
at their best in the architectural activity of the period which 
produced the Brahmanical temple. “Ty th 


l e art of building two 
progressive movements of fundamental significance are discern- 
ible, one relating to its aesthetic character, and the other to 
structural procedure. The former marks the begetting of a new 

sensibility, a change from the mere imitative to the infinitely 

t creative, from the servile copying of meaningless forms expres- 
sive of ‘undeveloped mind and unskilled forces, to a Lope 
wa of the first principles of architectural compositions- 

a records the use for the first time of dressed stone 


» the i 
hands of ЫТ Ус ОЛУ Bee ae 
ЖаШы RA n. It was when the art was in such a 
tion of the Hi at there emerged the earliest known concep- 
€ Hindu ‘house of god’. And with the appearance 


1 This motif of the поутру, 
fulfilling lilies) is as old as ТЫЛ (һе girls springing from the Wish- 
Ramayana (Kishkindhys, v. 43 nic Mahavamija Jal, IV, 3521. 
v. 9). Cf. also Agrawala in SoA 1943 Ton 8 

1 K » Pp. 1-8. 
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of this type of building, architecture composed of stone masonry 
made its beginning.” 

The chief surviving temples of the Gupta age are the 

following :— ў ^ 

т. Vishnu temple at Tigawa in Jubbulpore district. 

2. Siva temple at Bhumara in Nagod State. 

3. Parvati temple at Nachna-Kuthara in Ajaigarh State. 

4-5. Buddhist shrines at Sanchi and Bodhgaya. 

6. Тһе Dasavatara temple at Deogarh. 

7. A temple in a ruined state but of great merit, found at 
Dah Parbatia on the banks of the Brahmaputra in 
Darrang district of Assam. 

8. A temple of Siva at Khoh in Nagod State (the beautiful 
Ekamukhi Liga and a mass of sculpture showing 
lively ganas from this temple are now deposited in 
the Allahabad Museum). 


Besides these we have temples made entirely of brick, 
numerous examples of which have been found from Bhitargaon 
in Cawnpore district to Paharpur in Bengal and Sirpur in C. P. 
Of these, the temple at Bhitargaon, conceived from top to bottom 
in terms of terracotta and brick, is particularly worth mention- 
ing ; it is beautified with several courses of well-preserved 
friezes and moulded bricks with designs exceedingly varied and 
beautiful. The temple has a pyramidal roof and its walls were 
decorated on the outside with terracotta panels, depicting scenes 
from Hindu mythology. Architecturally, the temple is im- 
portant as possessing the earliest true arch found in India. 

Let us now revert to the Brahamanical stone temples of the 
age. "hey are the earliest known Hindu shrines in stone and 
naturally show the early phases and features of stone temple 
architecture. They were small and unimposing structures with 


! P, Brown, Ind. Archit., Buddhist & Hinau, p. 54 
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eet in dimensions, and a portico 

3 DUNS e P Eu RN they were rather Shrines 
P pa E es places for congregations of the worshippers. 
25 eee ; vas usually flat and the stone masonry was finely 
Шы d held together without any kind of mortar. Gupta 
за BS 5 therefore present a marked contrast to the 
cu T m mples with high sikharas (pinnacles) and exten- 
et куы i (halls). A transition to the later style had 
ays eset towards the end of our period and can be seen 
Е оа temple at Deogarh, which Һай originally a 
a a NUES 40 feet: its stones were secured together by 
RET A its four porches afforded relatively more Space for 

i IS to congregate. 

n: NE of this temple stood on а raised plinth, 
occupying the central square of the open terrace, It had a 

plain interior, but its doorway was exquisitely carved and 

decorated, the jambs showing the figures of Ganga and Vamuna 

carved on them (P1. IX, 2). "This was a typically Gu 

and it is possible that the t i 


chly carved door 


Gu 


porch, which in later pta example: 


portico, into a fu 
Among other Specific fea 


vülàyama patterns, 
ns With figures of 


gods and goddesses 
or peeping male or female busts. 


Most of these feature 


S are seen at their best in the beautiful 
Dasayatara temple at Deogarh. As obsery 


ed by Percy Brown, 


ip 
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when complete, this building was unquestionably one of rare 
merit in the correct ordering of its part, all alike serving the 
purpose of practical utility, yet imbued with supreme artistic 
feeling. Few monuments can show such a high level of work- 
manship combined with ripeness and rich refinement. in its 
sculptural effect as the Gupta temple at Deogarh. 

The doorway leading to the sanctum was the chief centre 
of attraction in a Gupta temple, serving as àn elegant outer 
frame to set off the image installed in the cella. Looking in 
detail it was marked by the following decorative features :— 

A projecting image in the centre of the lintel (dvara-lalata- 
bimba), attendant figures (pratihārī) occupying the lower one- 
fourth portion of the height of the jambs, auspicious birds on 
wings (mangalya vihaga) usually flying geese, auspicious tree 
more or less stylised (Srivriksha), svastika, full vase or the pot 
and foliage design (pirna-ghata), amorous couples (mithuna), 
foliated scrolls (patra-valli), and dwarfish figures (pramathas). 
All these motifs occur on the Deogarh door-frame except the 
lucky birds which adorn the door-jambs of the Dah Parbatia 
temple in Assam. Another typical feature of decoration con- 
sisted in the two auspicious symbols, conch and lotus, being 
either carved or painted on door jambs (cf. the reference in 
Meghadüta, П, v. 17: dvaropante likhita-vapushau $aükha- 
padmau cha drishtva). ‘These two symbols with rising 
arabasque designs are seen in the jambs of the beautifully 
framed panels on the three outer walls at Deogarh. 

The style of such panels or images in exterior wall niches 
(rathika-bimba) continued as a common feature into the 
mediaeval period. Originally it appears to be an adaptation 
from a stupa having projecting Buddha figures in the -four 
directions. “wo other structural features point to the relation- 
ship of the temple with Buddhist stzpas, firstly, the high square 
platform corresponding to the terraces (medhi) with a stairway 
(зоф п.) in the centre of each side, and secondly, four small 
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temples or sanctuaries at the four corners (cf. Divyávadana, 
PP. 243-44). Many earlier Indian siüpas, such as those of Bhallar 
(Taxila) and Mirpur Khas (Sind) or at Nagarjunikonda in the 
Krishna valley, stand on a single square or rectangular platform 
With axial approaches on one or four sides.’ 

Seuth India has handed down to us very few structures 
of the Gupta period. Among these, the Kapote$vara temple 
at Chezarla, built by the Ananda kings.of the 4th century, is 
the most interesting. It is the earliest known Hindu temple 
with an apsidal plan, similar to the Buddhist chaityas at Karli 
or Nagarjunikonda. The facade of the vimana is shaped like 
a huge chaitya and the back top is curvilinear on an apsidal 
plan. The Durga temple at Aihole (c. 6th century A.D.) and 
the Vaishnava temple at Ter, which are both apsidal, seem to 
have been inspired by this earlier model. 

Let us now turn to Buddhist structural buildings, Stüpas, 
chapels and monasteries have been found at Jaulian, Char- 
вао ots ancient sites near Pushkalavati, At Mohra 

aradu an assembly hall, refectory, kitchen, store room, bath 
room and latrine, associated with a religious establi , 

indicate the 1 i : ablishment, 

uxurious mode of life of the monk-resid. The 

Sarnath excavations have unearthed the ri Vea ү 

temple апа а пиш emnants of a Buddha 


Sisted of a x Nd monasteries. Тһе latter usually, con- 
i 1 rooms round a court.y. : 
having chapels of their own, D y d. зоре 


üpas at Jarasandha-ka-Baithak in Rajgir 
ba at Sarnath belo 


* HIIA. p. 205. 
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Narasimha-gupta Baladitya had built a magnificent brick 
temple of the Buddha at Nalanda. It was 300 feet in height 
and evoked admiration of the Chinese travellers who later 
visited the University town. ‘This majestic structure has 
entirely disappeared ; archaeolocial excavations have unearthed 
only its massive basement. The temple was probably similar 
to the well-known Buddha temple at Bodhgaya. 

We now proceed to survey the cave architecture of the age. 
Excavation of caves (lena, skt. layana) was quite well-known 
in northern India and Deccan from c. 250 B.C., but was prac- 
tically unknown to the extreme south till the 6th century.’ 
The main cave structures 'of our period belong to Ajanta and 
the Andhra country. 

Both Chaitya and Vihara caves? continued to be excavated 

^at Ajanta during our period. Among these, the vikāra caves 
Nos. XVI and XVII, excavated in the last quarter of the 
sth century by a minister and a feudatory of the Vakataka king 
Harishena,* and the chaitya cave No. XIX, finished a little 
later, are the most important. From the artistic and architec- 
tural points of view these are magnificent monuments and no 
visitor can easily forget the grand impression produced upon 

` his mind by their architecture, sculpture and paintings. They 
are undoubtedly among the best artistic monuments of the 
Gupta age and will therefore be briefly described here. 

The chaitya cave No. XIX, like its earlier precursors, 
‘consists of a nave separated from aisles by a row of pillars, but 
COMME T. om 


1 King Mahendravarman proudly describes his cave temples, which 
were an innovation in the south, as built without bricks, timber, mortar 
and metal, anish(akam, asudham, alauham, adrumam, nirmapitam 
(Mandagapattu Inscription). 

a The Chaitya cave is a cave temple enshrining a síüpa or Buddha 
image as the central object of worship. The Vihara cave is primarily 
a monastery for the residence of monks; sometimes it also hzs a small 


chapel. . А А 
з Inscriptions оп their walls.give the names of the donors апа the 


ruling king. 
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it also shows many new features. In the earlier chaitya caves: 


considerable use had been made of wood for the purpose of com- 


pleting the facade ; here it has been discarded altogether. The 


rail ornament also disappears from the facade and is replaced 
by a double row of cornice decorated with chaitya window 


motifs. "The entrance is flat-roofed, supported by four pillars. 
with a huge chaitya window above it separated by the cornice 
(Pl. X). The aisle pillars inside have fluted columns with pot. 


and foliage capitals. But the most striking new feature of the 


chaitya is its zeal for the Buddha figure. In the earlier chaityas: 


at Karli and Nasik, the Blessed One is nowhere to be seen in 
the human form ; at Ajanta he can be seen in the human form 
at the facade, in the frieze of niches above the brackets, and 
carved on the monolithic stüpa inside, which was the main 
object of worship. It was the new Mahayana belief which had 
brought about this transformation. The rock-cut Stipa of this 
chaitya consists of a high cylindrical drum, decorated with 
standing or seated Buddha figures between Pilasters crowned 
by graceful makara arches. Тһе drum supports the globular 
dome, with the usual ili 


| юй € are justly famous for 
~ their paintings, which wi i little ihe ; they are 
however equally i Í |, 


Interesting for their archite: e 
No. XVI is a tw, i буф а с 


down. The beauty 
variety, no two pil 


being obtrusive. 
cave No. XVI. It 
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account of the ‘Wheel of Life’ (bhavachakra) painted on the 
walls of its verandah. Оп account of the famous fresco paint- 
ings, these caves produce an effect which can be better 
experienced than described. All the walls were once covered 
with painted scenes from the life of the Buddha or the, Jatakas 
and the roof and the pillars beautified by arabesque and 
ornamental designs in bold outlines and pleasing colours. 

The caves at Mogulrajapuram, Undavalli and Akkannama- 
danna, excavated under the Vishnukundins, belong to the 
Gupta period. It is interesting to note that their plan is 
modelled on that of the Udayagiri caves in Central India, and 
not on that prevailing nearer home at Guntupalli near Bezwada. 
The architecture of these caves is simple. The facades at 
Mogulrajapuram show two pillars in the centre, two pilasters, 
one on either side, and a Dvarapdlaka at each end beside the two 
pilasters. The pillars and pilasters are simple and massive, 
being square in section at the base and the top and octagonal 
in the central part. The corbels are rounded at either end, 
and judging from the less weathered ones, fluted. Right above 
the pillars are chaitya windows with heads introduced in them. 
The floral design flanking the chaitya windows with the head 
on top is the precursor of similar pattern on Pallava chaitya 
windows. Above this is sometimes a row of animals spiritedly 
carved. On entry the cave presents a verandah with or with- 
out an additional row of pillars beyond which is a single cell 
or triple cells forming the sanctuary. The Undavalli caves have 
similar architectural features, but are three-storied. 

We must also make a passing reference to the Brahmanical 
cave temple at Udayagiri, near Bhopal, having an inscription, 
dated 401 A.D. and referring to the reign of Chandra-gupta II. 
It is thus the earliest dated Hindu temple known so far. 'The 
shrine is partly rock-cut and partly stone-built, as a shallow 
pillared portico has been added in front of the excavated cella, 
This style is just a transition from the pure cave shrines to the 
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structural ones. The portico, the caryed doorway and the 


pillars with their “Bowl of Plenty’ capitals show the typical 
features of the Gupta style. 


3. SECULAR ARCHITECTURE. 


Secular buildings of our period are unfortunately not pre- 
served, but some idea of early palaces can be formed by a 


study of their sculptural representation at Amaravati and 
Nagarjunikonda. They were 


imposing structures several 
storeys high. 


The types of windows included the arched one 
y; 
with finial, the rectangular one and the latticed. Different 
kinds of balustrades are shown ; pilasters and polygonal pillars 
have fine capitals, some on the model of the earlier bell- 
shaped ones with kalasa motif at the base. The roof was 
sometimes shaped after the hood of a wagon, sometimes after a 
simple rectangular hut, and sometimes circular with a curvilinear 
top and a single tapering finial. The second type was probably 
known as the sala and the third küfagára, Both are. known 
and described in early literary accounts of palaces. ‘Terraces 
and balconies were i SUE VE ; 
im oe ipd Sometimes open and sometimes canopied, 
Me VES eing known as valabhis. There were separate 
entrances and exits with fine arched torana decoration, as in 
the case of the gateways at Sanchi ОКТ уе те 
NU Qnod chi, which were decorated with 
NL UE WAT These entrances cut a boundary 
е way as 1 : 
ооо a our mace 
The paintings » 
re X eR X qe EN that sometimes moderate 
б Р тете raise à i 5 
(manidandikachatushtaya ассо on four cylindrical pillar 


"ding to Bana), decoratéd with 


К i z š db 
, may have been an in rock at Uparkot in the Junas, 
has a bath attached (Gn mder-ground summer chamber of a palace: 03 
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golden festoons. 'The royal seat was placed under the canopy 
of this audience hall, which was tastefully decorated. Halls 
of audience, both private and public (asthanamandapas), are 
also referred to by Bana. Literary evidence further shows that 
the palace apartments were usually decorated with paintings ; 
not only palaces but even the houses of rich citizens were 
furnished with separate picture galleries (chitrasadma) and 
concert halls (san gitasala). 


4. ‘TERRACOTTA. 


JTerracottas formed another important branch of Gupta art. 
In this modest medium gifted clay modellers created things of 
real beauty and achieved a wide popular basis for their art. 
The modeller compared favourably and at a par with the 
builder, the painter and the engraver.’ Clay figurines served 
as poor man’s sculpture and contributed largely to popularise 
art and culture. As small objects easy to reproduce mechani- 
cally from moulds they were capable of mass production and 
were used both for religious and secular purposes. Men and 
women, passionately fond of recreating beautiful forms, 
employed the terracotta medium with great zeal and success. 
In their home, the drawing room, and the lover’s bed-chamber, 
terracotta figurines showing amorous scenes or forms of 
exquisite beauty were displayed. On the exterior walls of 
houses plaques, depicting deities, dwarfs and animals, or 
narrative scenes from epics and mythical stories, were fixed in 
friezes. In the temples and the stupas also, bigger plaques and 
statues in clay were freely used. Оп festive occasions tetra- 
cotta figurines were specially in demand. At the time of 

1 panabhatta skilfully compares these four branches of art. Vai$am- 
pàyana, seated statesquely in a love-smitten condition is said to appear 
as static as a pillar in a building, a figure in painting, a carved statue 


in sculpture or like a figure modelled in clay (slambhila iva, likhita iva, 
utkirnaiva, puslamayaiva ; Küdambari, p. 276). 
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Raiyasri's marriage multitudes of modellers moulded clay 
figures of fishes, tortoises, crocodiles, cocoanuts, plantains and 
betel-trees.1 Bana speaks also of female clay figurines holding 
auspicious fruits and technically named añjalī-kārikā as fixed 
in the sides of the altar. 

The terracotta figures may be classified under three heads 
(а) gods and goddesses (b) male and female figures, (c) animal 
figurines and miscellaneous objects, 

Most of the Hindu deities are represented in the terracotta5 
of the age ; we have figures of Vishnu, Kartikeya, Sürya, Durga, 
Ganga and Yamuna found all over the Gangetic plain. Some 
of these, as those of Ganga and Yamuna from the terraced 
brick temple at Ahichchhatra, are almost life-size ; their baking 
must have presented a difficult technical problem, tackled with 
success by the expert potters of the age. 

The ‘group of detached male and female figures shows a 
great variety of forms, including charming representations of 
aristrocratic men and women, figures of foreigners from Persia 
and Central Asia whose influx in the population introduced 


new facial types too conspicuous to be ignored, and ordinary 


grooms and elephant- 
» etc. 


made of fine well- 


plaques which 
out of moulds. ‘The fi NAT 
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study of beautiful types admired in that art-inspired age. 
Hundreds of specimens hold up to our eyes even mnow 
the charming ideals of feminine beauty immortalised by the 
classical poets like Kalidasa and Bana who strive so often to 
paint visions of loveliness as familiar to men and women in 
their times. The terracotta figurines from the recent excavations 
at Rajghat (cf. Pl. XI) and Ahichchhatra present a feast of 
beauty to the ey: and the best female heads skilfullv finished 
appear like lyrics expressed in clay. They are remarkable, 
firstly, for the pleasing variety of coiffure, and secondly, for 
paintings in lines and colours still preserved on some of them. 
'Praces of painting were found also on terracottas found at 
Bhita, and so painted terracottas seem to have been not un- 
common. The colours usually used were red, pink, yellow and 
white. 

Finally it may be observed that much of the terracotta 
work of the Gupta period is imbued with the spirit of true art 
prevailing at the time. It can rightly be claimed for the Gupta. 
artist that he adorned whatever he touched. The vision of 
Banabhatta that the four quarters in his age appeared as if 
‘beautified Ъу clay modelling (pustamayaiva chakašire kakubhah) 
seems to have been based on the reality of quantitative pro- 
‘duction of works of art in clay and stucco. 


5. PAINTING. 


The art of painting reached its perfection in the Gupta age. 
Jt appears that training in painting formed a necessary item in 
the cultural make-up of the Gupta citizen and that every cul- 
tured man and woman tried to attain excellence in it during 


twisted in short crisp ringlets (Raghu,*VIII, v. 53). Female toilet- 
experts (Prasadhiküs) used scented powder and paste to secure the 
effect of spiral twisting. Another style consists of hair combed in the 
form of peacock’s feathers, sweeping on the two sides of the central 
parting (referred to by Kālidāsa as barha-bhara-keéa and by Dandin as 
barhi-barhavali and lilà-mayüra-barhi-bhangi-kesapá£a). 3 H 
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our age. In Sanskrit dramas and romances portrait painting 
appears as a frequent motif, either as a diversion for the love- 
sick party or as a means of uniting it to its object of love. . 

The few paintings in the Bedsa caves noticed by J. Dubreuil 
have been assigned to the third century A.D. Except for them 
pre-Gupta work in painting is almost unkown. ‘The most cele- 
brated ‘examples of Gupta painting are preserved in the wall 
frescos of the Ajanta caves in Hyderabad, the Bagh caves in 
Gwalior State, the Sittannavasal temple in Puddukkottai State 
and in the rock-cut chambers at Sigiriya in Ceylon. 

Originally the majority of the caves at Ajanta were em- 
bellished with paintings, but now they have survived in only 
six viz. Nos. І, П, IX, X, XVI, XVII. Caves IX and X 
show the earliest specimens of Indian painting (c. rst century 
в.с.), after which for about зоо years there is a gap in our 
evidence. There was a remarkable revival in the Gupta age, 
when most of the famous frescoes in caves Nos. I, IT, XVI and 
XVII at Ajanta were painted. 

As regards the technique of these pictures, the surface for 
the paintings was prepared in a very simple way. Pulverised 
rock, cowdung, earth and chaff were mixed 


ow and the resultant 
composition 


i , and after it was dried, the drawings in bold 
outline were directly done by 


g 
alekhana). The colours wer wet e dp u 
ochre, indigo, lapis lazuli, lamp black and chalk were EY very 
here was no attempt at modelling, though at times 
ines. High light at 
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from them. The elephants and monkeys, deer and the hare 
are represented with utmost sympathy. They are not mere 
animals to the Indian mind but part and parcel of that pattern 
of creation which the artist, the philosopher and the intelligent 
citizen, all alike learnt to understand sympathetically. 

A broad and comprehensive outlook on life inspifed the 
painters to greet the whole world as part of their repertoire. 
In the words of Banabhatta the mural paintings made manifest 
the whole universe (darsita vi$varüpa) as it were and this epithet 
‘conveys most appropriately the comment of a contemporary 
‘critic. In the words of Rothenstein: “On the hundred walls 
and pillars of these rock-carved temples a vast drama moves 
before our eyes, a drama played by princes and sages and heroes, 
by men and women of every condition, against a marvellously 
varied scene, among forests and gardens, in courts and cities, 


.on wide plains and in deep jungles, while above the messengers 


from heaven move swiftly in the sky. From all these emanates 
a great joy in the surpassing radiance of the face of the world, 
in the physical nobility of men and women, in the strength and 
grace of animals and the loveliness and purity of birds and 
flowers ; and woven into this fabric of material beauty we see 
the ordered pattern of spiritual values of universe.” N 

The subjects of these paintings are three-fold, relating to 
decoration, portraiture and narration. The decorative designs 
include patterns and scrolls (Patravalt), figures of animals, . 
flowers and trees. Their variety, according to Griffiths, is infinite, 
carried into smallest details so that repetition is very rare. 
Graceful figures of fabulous creatures and mythological beings, 
such as Suparuas (with a human bust'joined to the body of a 
bird), Garudas, Vakshas, Gandharvas, Apsarasas, have been 
used to fill spaces. 

Of the portraits the central figures are those of tke various 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Incidents from the life of Gautama 
Buddha are freely painted. The great Bodhisattva Padampani 


30 
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Avalokite$vara in cave I (Pl. XII) shows the highest attain- 
ment in the way of figure painting. We may recognize it as the 
very acme of Asiatic pictorial art. The narrative scenes es 
mostly from the Jatakas, which had been already popularised 
by the sculptors. 

Tne paintings in cave XVI date from about 500 and are 
slightly earlier than those in the cave XVII. The scene кп 
as the ‘Dying Princess" in cave XVI has received unstintec 
praise from Griffiths, Burgess and Fergusson. “Бог pathos and 
sentiment and the unmistaken way of tellin 
;picture, I consider, cannot be surpassed in the history of art. 
The Florentine could have put better drawing and the Venetian 
better colour, but n 
on it". In cave X. 
of the narrative 5 
called literally a picture gallery illustrating some of the most 
engrossing episodi 
/The art is more 
‘Child’ 


tedly a very 
The scenes of a hunt of lion 
and black buck, and of elephants š 


' This scene really represents the final episode of-the Shaddanta 
Jataka, where the queen dies of remorse when she seés the tusks of the 
noble elephant, whe was her husband in the previous birth. 
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figure of lady Irandati are very pleasing. A large picture in 
cave І (Pl. XV) probably shows the Indian king Pulakesin II 
receiving an embassy from the Persian king Khusru Parvez.! 
This event must have taken place between A.D. 626 and 628. 
Several Bacchanalian groups in cave I show connection with 
‘the great embassy picture. These seem to illustrate Khugru 
and his queen Shirin drinking together. "The faces, the drapery 
and other articles are clearly of Persian influence. 

The paintings at Bagh in Malwa represent only an exten- 
sion of the Ajanta school and in variety of design, vigorous 
execution and decorative quality seem to have ranked as high 
as those at Ajanta. The majority of them are of a secular 
nature. In two of the groups the subject is extremely gay, 
illustrating the performance of the hallifaka, a musical dance, 
acted by a troupe of women led by a man. "hey are elaborately 
dressed, singing and dancing with considerable freedom. These 
paintings may be assigned to the middle of the sixth or. the 
seventh century. 

The paintings in the cave temple Sittannavasal (Siddhanam 
vasa) in Pudukkottai state, although executed in the time of 
Pallava Mahendra-varman, deserve notice here, as they are in 
the best traditions of the classical art as found in Ajanta. The 
ceiling of the cave contains the representation of a padma-vana, 
a magnificient lake with geese, fish and buffaloes frolicking 
among lotuses in bloom and bud, which some youths are shown 
gathering. ~The figures are drawn with great care and delicacy 
of feeling. "The best paintings here are those of a king and his 
queen, and of two dancing nymphs, apsarasas, whose exquisite 
grace and elegance are extremely pleasing. 

The paintings in the galleries of a rock-cut citadel perched 
upon the summit of a tower-shaped hill 6oo feet high at Sigiriya 
in Ceylon consist of a procession of noble ladies, richly attired ` 

à 


1 This is, however, denied by many scholars who believe it to be 
representation of a Buddhistic scene (JBRS. XXX, 185 n). 
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and profusely adorned, proceeding to the Buddha temple, 
attended by their maid-servants carrying the materials of wor- 
ship. The painters have given us only half or three-quarter 
length portraits, and their work is of high merit. Whether 
they were natives of Ceylon or immigrants from India we до 
not know. Я 

The paintings of our age show thé art at its best. The 
„assurance and delicacy of lines, the brilliancy of colours, the 
richness of expression informed with a buoyant feeling anc 
pulsating life, have rendered this art supreme for all times- 

6. GENERAL ESTIMATE 

The above brief Sürvey of the various aspects of the Gupta 


art must have shown the reader that its characteristic features 
are refinement or elegance, sim: 


зе plicity of expression and domi- 
nant spiritual purpose. En ensemble thesé characteristics give 
Gupta art an individuality, Which has remained uñchallenged 
so far.’ In the first place this art is marked by refinement and 
restraint, which are the signs of a highly developed cultural 
taste and avsthetic’ enjoyment, The artist no longer relies оп 
volume to give an impression of grandiose, but focuses his : 
attention on elegrance which is not lost in the exuberance of 
ornaments. The keynote of his art is balance and freedom 
ntions. The dictum is at once 


: Р there is no place for over-elaboration- 
This work is not the product of the craftsman's mechanical skill, | 


| 
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but the result of the discriminating taste of a true artist who 
is conscious of his self and is master of his technique. The 
art creations become real samples of lalitakala, а term met with 
for the first time in Kalidasa (Raghu, VIII, v. 67). 

Another characteristic of Gupta art is the concept of beauty 
for which we have the very appropriate term rūpam, used again 
by the same great poet. The men and women in this art-loving 
age applied themselves to the worship of beautiful form in many 
ways. But aesthetic culture did not weaken the strong struc- 
ture and stamina of life or Бейіт its supreme objective by 
yielding to the riotous worship of the senses. Art was wor- 
shipped. in order to deepen the consciousness of the soul and 
awaken it to a new sense of spiritual joy and nobility. Kalidasa, 
the supreme genius and poet of this age, has expressed this 
attitude of life devoted to beauty in a sentence addressed to 
Parvati, the goddess of Personal Charm, by her consort Siva: 
“О fair damsel, the popular saying that beauty does not lead to : 
sin is full of unexceptionable truth’! The path of virtue is the 
bath of beauty—this appears to be the guiding impulse of life 
in the Gupta age. To create lovely fórms and harness them 
to the needs of higher life—this was the golden harmony that 
made Gupta art a thing of such perpetual and inexhaustible 
attraction. 

This leads us to another distinguishing feature of Gupta 
art, namely its profound religious and spiritual appeal, its basic 
inspiration from a higher source investing it not only with 
great charm but also with universal significance. The epic of 
the life which the master artists painted on a colossal scale 
in the caves at Ajanta has become for all times the standing 
cominentary on the grand ordered patterns of good and evil 
manifesting themselves in each individual's life and also the 
whole world. “he pairted forms of gods and sages, of kings 


ee a s: 
1Yaduchyate Parvati pdpavyittaye na rüpamityavyabhichüri tad- 
vachah. Kumdra, V, v. 36. 
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[снар. 
and counsellors, of queens and attendants, embellished with 
personal charm and majesty, present to the eye the choicest ex- 
pressions which spiritual reality can assume in coming down 
from the divine to the human plane. It seems as if art’s func- 
tion was to visualise the ideal of Anuttara-jiánavapti, so often 
declared as life's supreme goal in the written records of the age- 


Religion, however, did not impede the free development: of 
art on the purely aesthetic side. 


t r : In the narrative paintings of 
Ajanta charming and delicate scenes from contemporary life 
are inserted freely. Scenes of home and palace life, toilet and 
а yi " 3, " 

sports, festivities and processions have converted these paint- 
ings into a record of permanent value and beauty 

! Another distinguishing feature of Gupta art is its simpli- 
city of style and felicity or exp 
take a concrete form in a na 


€ Teal secret of its inspiring 
Position, which th rt 
: D Ses e Gupta а 

| infused it with Such power and prestige а® 
enabled it to mould the art traditions of the рт, f Asia. 
Transplanted in new environs beyond the greater part o 


borders of India with . 


occupied in India, 
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its inherent vigour and richness of contents, this art brought: 
into being the cultural empire of Greater India whose immortal 
glories have been unearthed from the waterless deserts of 
Central Asia and the fertile islands of the east. "The conven- 
tions of fresco painting especially found a congenial home in 
Central Asia and China, and were received with enthusiasm by 
many foreign races which had come under the influence of 
Buddhism and which looked for inspiration to India in the 
matter of culture, religion and literature. 
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42. — (Successorof ^ Bihar CII. ШІ, 47; JBORS. 
" Püru-gupta) XIX, 377; IC. X 
On 


3r 
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Year Name of the 
King 
169 — Nandanpur—CP. El. XXIII, 52. 
= Vishnu-gupta Nalanda Seal ЕІ. XXVI, 235; IHQ. 


Find-placc Reference 


XIX, 119 

188 Vainya-gupta Gunaighar—CP. THQ. VI, 40. 
—  Vainya-gupta Nalanda Seal MASI. No. 66, p. 67; 
° 3 THO ХГХ 215 
191 Bhanu-gupta' Eran—P СЕТТЕ 
XXII, 16; . IHQ. 

: XIX, 143. 
224 aus ‚ Damodarpur— ЕГА XV, 142; XVII, 

(Gp 193, fn: t. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF CONTEMPORARY RULERS AND DYNASTIES 
461 (V.S.) Nara-varman Mandasor——S 


EI. XII, 315; XIV, 
371. 
Sv. 474 (У.5.) Nara-varman Bihar Kotra- S ` EJ. XXVI, — 130; 
1 BORS, ХХІХ, 127 
51. 480 (V.S.) Vi$va-varman Gangdhar—S at Ill, 72. 
52.  493and .. Bandhu- Mandasor—S CII. III, 79; IC. III, 
529 (У.5.) varman 4 379; IV, 110, 262, 
361; VI. 110, 339. 
К S. K. Aiyangar 
ç Com. Vol., p. 69. 
53. 156 Hastin Kholi—CP. CII. TII, 93. 
54. 163 Hastin . Khoh—cp. CII. TII, 100. 
$5. 191 Hastin Majhgawan—CP. CIH. NI, 106 
56. 198 Hastin Navagram—CP. EI. XXI, 124. 
57. 199 Samkshobha — Betul—CP. EI. VIII, 284. 
58; 209  Sarmkshobha Khoh—CP, СП. ПІ, 112. 
59. — Hastin and Bhumara— CP, СП. III, 110; THO. 
Sarvanātha XXI, 137. j N 
60. 174 Jayanàtha Karitalai—Cp. CII. TII, 117. 
61. 177 Jayanatha Khoh--CDP. СИ. IIT, 121, 
162. 191 Sarvanatha Sohaval— CP, EI. XIX, 129. 
63. 193 Do. .  Khoh-CP. . (IH III, 125. 
64. An Do. Do. CII- 10172132) 
65. Do: Do. CII. HI, 135. 
66. ^i nis Do. CII, HT, 129. 
(For the era used in Nos. 60-05, cf. EI. ; ist 
p. 159 fn) XXII, 171; Bh. List, 
у Chandra Meharauli— 
61 a 8 mm CII. III, 139. 
68. 1 (Regna oramana Eran—§ I: 59. 
69. 15 (Regnal) Mihirakula  Gwalior_g СП n ie 
10. — Vaéodharman Mandasor—p CIL. YIL, 142, 180; 
ç 219; 
qA. 589 (V.S. Yašodharman Mandasor. S ае 4 


XX, 188. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


HISTORY OF CEYLON 
A. IaTERARY SoUmcus: Pali 
ed. & tr. by B. C. Law. Lahore, 1925. 
& tr. by H. Oldenberg. London, 1879. 


hüra-vamsa, ed. by James d'Alwis. 
tion of the chronicle by Mahanama, ed. by 


Dathi-varisa, 
Dipavarnsa, ed. 
Hatthavanagalla-vi 


Mahavarhsa, earlier por 
W. Geiger (P. T. S.). London, 1908. Tr. by the same (P. T. S. 
London, 1912. 

Mahávamsa, the more recent portions of the chronicle also known 
as the CiiJavatisa, ed. by W. Geiger (Р. T. S.). London, 1925. 
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)V da. . 


Mahavarisa : Chaps. 1-36 tr. by С. Turnour and 37-100 tr. 
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Rajaratniikaraya, ed. by Simon de Silva. Colombo, 1907. 

Rajavaliya, ed. by В. Gunasekara. Colombo, 1911. “r. by the same. 


Colombo, 1900. А < 
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B. MODERN WORKS 
Codrington, H. W. History of Ceylon. London, 1926. 
- Pridham, C. Histori 


cal, Political and Statistical Account of Ceylon 
and its Dependencies. 2 vols. London, 1849. 


(c5 ARCHAEOLOGY, EPIGRAPHY, NUMISMATICS AND ART 
Arcleological Survey of Ceylon, Annual Reports, 1890-1939. Colombo. 
Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. Memoirs, I-IV. Colombo. 
eylon Journal of Science, Sec. A., I & Tr. t 
Codrington, H. W. Ceylon Coins and Currency in the Memoirs of 
the Colombo "Museum. „Colombo, 1924. 
- Coomaraswamy, A. K. History of Indian and Indonesi 
London, 1927. Á 
. Epigraphia Zeylanica, I-IV. ] 
The following inscriptions published in EZ. have a Special bearing 
on the period dealt with in this chapter : 
i Perumaiyan-kulam Rock Inseription of Vasabha—EZ. I, 66-73. 
2. Palu Mikichchiva Rock Inscription of Gajabahu I—Ibid. 208-11. 
3. Jetavanürüma Slab Inscription of Kan tha Tissa-— Ibid. 252-59. 
4. Thüpaürama Slab Inscr i 
5. Runaválisáa Pilla; 
6. 
7 
8. 


o m PWNS 


an Art. 


Two Rock р Шаг Inseription QE Buddhadasa- ibid. 
то AD iha la—Ibid., , 
- Tonigala Rock Inscription of Sion Ibid, 163-69 


hi i—I bid. -88. 
. Kataragama Tnscriptions—Tbid. 21225. E = 1788 


9. Anurādhapura Sha] 
5. 


‹ scription of Sirinága II [big. 218-22. 
Rock роя as Gothabhaya at Timbiriváya. bi. 223-28. 
ate Inscriptio: i E 
Tha aoo p І Ption of the reign of Vasabha 
15, Fragm.ntary Inscription from etavanara 
Colombo Museum-—Ibid, 246-52] E 
7. Muller, E. Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon. 


. now in the 


London, 1883. 
D. Sect ARTICLES IN JOURNALS 
1. Geiger, Wilhelm, Konigsnamen in den Brahmi Inscrif 
Festschrift für М. Wintera Ырын ee ae 
Ç p sat. DEED S itz zum Siebsigsten Geburtstag, 
2. Levi, Sylvain. Les Missions de W; iuen- D 
1900, рр. 297 & 4106). “The 18, ічеп-Тзе dans PInde (J.A. 


1 € Portion relatin to Ceylon has 
НИТ у te RY 1 um $епеуїга{ Бе and published 
XXIV, 74 ft. sialic Society, Ceylon Branch, 


P nd Mah. 
ship (IRAS. CB, XXX, 452 f), hall 
4. Smith, V. A, SA 


192-97). 


ane 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 
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following are additional sources : 
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Smith, V. A. Catalogue of Coins їп the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Vol. I. Oxford, 1906. 
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INDEX 


Abbreviations used are— 


auth. (author! ; chief. (chieftain) ; dynst. (dynasty) ; feud. (feudatory) ; 


it. (literature. / j 
term for geographical те; 


nce); 4- (queen) ; T. 
Pie Der trb. (tribe). 


mavatara, lit., 383 
Abhidham ^it., dern 


imanyu, kg. 87 124 
Aen VM 48-51, 53, 92, 143, 238, 


296 
Abhisheka, 403 


iria, loct., 143 
Ет kg., 39, 139-41, 154, 300 
Achyuta. (Kalabhra), kg., 259 


Aahikrita, off., 287 
Adigan, QR Са 


Adimandi, ^ 

Aditya, 314 

Adityasena, kg, 208 

Adityavarman, kg., 205 . 

Adule, loct, 336, 337. 

‘Aelana, loct., 336. 

Afghanistan, loct., 13-16, 18-19, 21, 


23, 101, 218, 295, 305, 383, 387, 450 
Agathokles, kg., 302. 
Agnidesa, loct., 323 
Agnimitra, kg., 131 
Agni-purana, lit., 409 E 
Agnishtoma, sac., 101, 231, 369 
Agra, loct., 31, 39, 266 
ahüra, 397-99. ` 
Agrahārikas, off., 219 
A grahayaneshti, .sac., 376 
Agroha, loct., 432 
Aharani, 4 
Ahichchhatra, loct., 39, 139, 300, 357, 
427-30, 462-63 
Ahirwara, loct, 143 


; grt. (grant); ins.. inscription) ; isl. (island); kg. (king) ; 
» en de pa included in this); loct. ' 

gions) ° mk. 
(navigator) ; off. (officer) ; Ё. фео 


(locality, general 
(monk); mt. (mountain); nav. 
(people) ФІ. (copper plate) ; 
(satrifice) ; sch. (scholar) ; - 


Aihole, loci., 456 

Аітӣуаќа, 317 

Airikina, loct., 174 

Aiyangar, S. K., 128 

Ajaigarh, loct., 453 

Ajanta, loct., 98, 109, 116, 119-21, 
364, 387-88, 437, 443-44, 446, 458, 
460, 464, 466-67, 469-70 

Ajatagatru, kg., 2, 136 

Aja-varman, kg., 238, 246 

Ajitabbattarika, q., 115, 240 

Ajmer, 33, 49, 52 

‘Akhschounwar, kg., 194 

Aklannamadanna, loct., 459 

Alamkarasastra, 402 

Alberuni, auth., 412, 415, 418 5 

Alexander (е Great), 33, 142, 267, 
337, 340 


Alexandria, loct., 335-39, 415-17, 419 

Algebra, 7 

Allahabad, loct., 25-26, 31, 33, 35, 
37, 42, 61, 73, 75-77, 136, 139, 141, 
143, 147, 152-53, 157, 203, 232, 266, 
269, 356, 407, 427-29, 447, 453 


Allan, J., 30-31, 128-29, 138, 147, 158, 
177, 179, 186, 214, 301 ` 

Alluru, locl., 440 

Al Masudi, auth., 412 

Altekar, A. S., 103, 123, 
302, 351, 354, 399 


128, 161 


D 


| Alvaras, 371 


Amarakantaka, mt., 92 
Amardkosha, lit., 372, 409 
Amarasimha, aut’s., 409 
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Amaràvati, loct., 51, 64, 66, 96, 262, 
440, 442-44, 460, 468 

Amiatyas, off., 274, 282 

Amauna, grt., 217 

Ambashtha, 345 

Amoghayarsha, kg., 162 


Arthasastra, 410 

Aryabhata, auth., 8, 413-14, mee 
Aryabhatiyam, lit., 412-14, 416- 
Aryadeva; auth., 331, 384 


Arya-Mañjuéri-mlakalpa, lit., 178 
Amrakaárdava, ofj., 167 Arya Süra, auth., 401 
Amraoti, loct., 114, 438 5 Aryüvarta, 26, 40, 140, 158 
Anaji, loct,, 242 Asahaya, auth., 278 
Anandas, dynst., 69-70, 72-73, 365, | Asanga, auth., 384-85, 399 
456 


shtariga Saiigraha, lit., 419 
Anantadeyi, q., 176, 184 


Agmaka, beo., 88, 96, 438 261 
> ^ asoka, kg., 2 
Asas a amien: -kg., 79-80 Aéramane loct? EA ih 
Anantavarman, kg., 80-81 A&va, hosha, auth, 386, 404 fs 
Anantavarman, kg., 205 Астаецца (horse sacrifice), 20, E 
Andhra, peo., 2, 29, 51, 64-65, 67, 59, 65, 76, 83, 98 101, 106, 119, 

98, 96, 103, 108, 119, 121, 205, 22 | 185157, tga? 83, 98) 101, 

306, 358, 374, 383, 439, 440, 445, 3 

457 


7, 169, 173-74, 231, 239, 241- 
42, 303, 366-69, 371 


ASva-varman, kg., 315 
Atavikarajas, 144 
Atavir. 


Andhrapatha, loci., 67 
Anckabhangakujila, 452 
Anekintavada, 393 

Angas, 390, 393 

Afjali-karika, 462 : 
Annam, loct., 61, 310, 313, 316, 321 
Aunamites, peo., 312 

Antah, locl., 434 

Antioch, loct., 334 


» Sac., 101 
Atranji, 428 
Attan Atti, kg., 221 


Attila, 178 
Antoninus Pi 5, kg., 338 Atti-varman, kg., 70-72 
Anuloma, 342 = Auchityavichāracharchā, lit., 240 
Anuradhapura, loct., 252, 255, 260, Audumbaras, sas oa 
262, 382 


Augustus, 337 
Aulikaras, pco., 4 
Aurangabad, loct., 439 
Aurangzeb, kg., 213 


Anushirwan, kg., 194 
Aphsad, loct., 206-08 
Apsaras, 465, 467 
Aptoryaina, sac., 101, 369 


Aurelian, kg., 336, 338 
Arakshadhikrita, off., 287 Avalokitesvara, 465 
Arang, loct., 85, 87 Avamukta, loct., 145 
Archelaos of Carrah, 338 


Avani, loct., 249 
Avanti, loct., 56, 119 


2 Vanti-varman, kg., 304 
Avidheya k Š 


^. E 88, 109, 123-24 
Avimaraka, fip, 493 109 


Architecture, 444-446, 452-460 
Arcot, loct., 392 


Ardeshir Т, kg., 17 
Ardhanarisvara, 448, 470 


Ardoksho, 15, 295-96, 302-03 
Arikamedu, loct., 441 


Arjunadatta, off., 80 " 
Arjunayanas, peo., 2, 21, 28, 31-32, 
35, 94, 142.43, 265, 267, 299 a 

Arte, kg., 330 
Arthapati, kg., 117 


7 o 


Ayodhya, loct., 5, 65, 68, 84, 156, 
396 


Ayukta, off., 287 
Ayya-varman, kg., 234, 249-50 


ae 


‘` Bamhani, loct., 92 
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Bacharna, kg., 20 

Bactria, loct., 1518/30, 168 
Badami, loct., 82, 

Badva, loct., 40-41, 369. 434 
Bee Св T 
agh, loct., s 
Ван ана, loct., 41-42, 92, 99- 
100, 105, 109, 144, 374 


naraich, loct., 428 
aa hae (state), 30, 432 
Bahlikas, €o., 178 
Bahu-suvarnakam, sac., 315 
Bairant, loct., 427 
Bakshali, loct., 413-14 
Balacharita, lit., 403 
paladitya, ks. 156, 192-93, 196, 200- 

01, 214, 216, 457 

laghat, loct., 99, 240 
PS ee eee loct., 433 
Balarjuna, kg, 89-91 
Bala-varman, kg., 142 


5 
Balkh, loct., 18, 194, 334 


Вапа (Banabhatta), auth., 162, 403, | 


da, loct., 39 

Bandar, loct., 68 
Bandhogath ins., 42-43, 45 
Bandhogarh, loct., 42-43, 45, 87 
Bandhudatta, t., 330 
Bandhuvarman, chief., 174, 

202-03, 407 
Bandon, loct., 321-22 
Banerji, R. D., 14, 25, 55, 161, 282 
Bangarh, loct., 424-25 
Bannu, loct., 433 


khera, Pl. 176 
Banspar, loct., 205 


181-82, 


j Dy 3 

Barua, К. L., 14 

Basak, R. G., 207, 215 

Basarh, loct., 130, 355, 426. 

Basim’ Branch (of the Vakataka 
"dynasty), 108, 109, 112, 114, 118, 
119-123, 239, 438 


Basim, 98, 120 

Bastar (State), 116, 118, 146 

Batne, loct., 336 

Baudhayana Dharma-sülra, iii.. 66, 
381 


Beal S., 195, 198 

Beas, r., 31, 168 

Bedsa, loct., 464. 

Belgaum, loct., 439 9, 

Belur, loct., 347. 

Belvalkar, S. K., 197 

Benagouran, loct., 73 

Bendiganhalli, pl., 249 

Bennakata, loct., 284 

Bennur, pl., 245 

Berar, loct., 39, 82-83, 93, 96-100, 102, 
107, 114, 120, 122-23, 437-38 

Betul, loct., 114 

Bezwada, loct., 64, 459 

Bhadra, kg., 20 

Bhadrabāhu II, kg., 391 

Bhadrabala, kg., 44-45 

Bhadra-magha, kg., 43-45, 301 

Bhadra-varman, kg., 313 

Bhagadatta (Bhagdato), kg., 314 

Bhāgakara, 291 

Bhagalpur, loct., 426 

Bhagavad-gītā, lit., 371-72 

Bhāgavata, 31, 367-68 

Bhagiratha, kg., 238-10 

Bhaja, loct., 388 

Bhallar, loct., 456 

Bhamaha, auth., 402 

Bhamala, loct., 432. 

Bhandak, loct., 90-91, 438 

Bhandarkar, D. R., 48, 83, 124, 141, 
143, 145, 161, 163, 180, 306 è 

Bhānu-gupta, kg., 86, 189-92, 199, 
204, 215 

Bhānuśakti, kg., 245, 280 

Bhānu-varman, prc., 238 

Bhapathyana, 299 

Bharagiva, dynst., 25, 26-27, 36-37, = 
102, 127, 300, 369 

Bharata, auth., 402 

Bharata (Bharatabala, alias Naga- 
bala), kg., 92 е 


“Bharatpur, 32, 142-43, 370 


Bhàravi, auth., 403, 406 
Bharhut, loct., 126, 444 
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Bhartri-daman, kg.. 50, 53, 56-58 
Bhatrihari, auth., 406 
Bhartrinientha, auth., 407 
Bhartriprapaiicha, auth., 381 
Вһаѕа, auth., 351, 403, 406 
Bhasvan, kg., 23 
'Bhà(a, ofj., 277, 287 
Bhatarivamsa, 241 
Phatarka, kg., 187 
Bhattadeva, kg., 43 
Bhatti, auth., 406 
Bhattikavya, lit., 406 
Bhattiprolu, loct., 440 
Bhavabhüti, auth., 39 
AC kg., A 
havadeva, prc., 9 
Du Mu 36-39, 102-03, 107 
Bhavasena, 356 
Bhavatta-varman, kg., 116, 117, 368, 
371 


Bhavishya, kg., 87, 123 
Bhavishyottara-purana, lil., 
Bhavnagar, Іосі., 436 

` Bhela Sarrhitā, lit., 419 
Bhera, loct., 432 
Bheraghat, loct., 438 

Bhilsa, locl., 96, 143-44, 166, 436 
Bhim-naga, kg., 37 

Bhimasena, kg., 41-42, 44, 85 
Bhima-varman, kg., 41, 45-46, 301 
Bhinmal, loci., 433 

.Dhita, loct., `25, 42-43 

Bhita (seal), 102 

Bhitargaon temple, 428, 453 
Bhitari (ins.), 174, 176, 184, 373 
Bhogakara, 291 
Bhogavardhana, loct., 439 
Bhokardhan, loct., 430 

Bhopal (State), 459° 

Bhukli, 283, 284 

Bhumara, locl., 188, 374, 437. 453 
Bhülapralyaya, 291 

Bhütayogin, 371 

Bhuvanegvara, loct., 438 

Biharoil, loct., 425 

Bijnaur-Bagat, loct., 96 

Bikanir (State), 433 

Bilaspur, loct., 84, 438 
Bilsad, locl., 375, 428 
Bir (mound), 432 
Birat, loct., 425 
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Birmingham Museum, 447 
Black Sea, 334 
Bodh-Gaya, loct., 149, 263, 364, 426 
453, 457 
Bodhisattya, 465 
Bolan Pass, 3 
Bori, loct., 436 
Borneo, isl., 6, 7, 
Brahma, 317, 363, 
:Втаһтасһатуа; 11 
Brahmadatta, gov., 187, 216 
Brahmadeya, 293 
Brahmagiri, loct., 439 
Brahmana, 7, 55, 67, 71, 
221, 235, 246, 279, 286, 


317, 379 
368, 435 


96-07, 156, 


315-16, 319, 
322, 338, 342-47, 349, 353, 360, 
365-66, 376, 379, 382, 385, 387, 


396-97, 399-400, 402, 411, 451 
Brahmanabad, loct., 435 
Brahmanabad-Mansura, locl., 434 
Brahmapuri, loct., 439 
Brahmaputra, r., 357, 423, 453 
Brahma-Sütras, 364, 381 
Brihad-banas, peo., 236 
Brihajjataka, lil., 378, 418 
Dribaspati, auth., 278, 343, 350, 352, 


Brihaspati-naga, kg., 37 
Brihaspatisava, sac., 101, 369 
Brihat-katha, lit., 402 


Brihatphalayana, dynst., 68-70, 227, 
287 


Brihatproshtha (grant), 78 
Brihal Samhila, h 


lil., "o6 
418, 421 ‚ 378, 409, 


Broach, locl., 357-58 

Brown, Percy, 453-54 

Buchireddipalam, pl., 232 

Buddha, 10, 51, 64, 130, 194, 
200, 254, 258, 264, 327, 329, 
363-64, 384, 387, 390, 401, 
431, 435, 439, 443-44, 447. 
59, 465, 468 

Buddhabala, kg., 22 

Buddhadasa, kg., 258, 260 

Buddhadatta, auth., 259, 383 

Buddhadeva, mk., 5 

Buddhagayā, loci., 383 


Buddhaghosha, auth., 5, 258-59, 382. 
389 


196, 
339) 
425, 428, 
-49, 455- 


INDEX 


Buddhasvamin, mk., 329 
Duddha-varman, frc. 4 
Buddha-varman, pre., 232, 234 
Buddhavarman, d 
Buddhaya$as, sch., 92-7 
Buddhism, 5, 16, 156, 192, 196, 258-60, 
262, 293, 311, 317-18, 321, 325-26, 
328-29, 331-32, 363-64, 382-83, 385, 
387-88, 390, 393-94, 471 
Buddhyankura, prc., га 
Budha-gupta 4 12]; 
186-92, 212, 215, 281, 
Buguda, ins., 83 
pühler, G., 196 1 
Bulandibagh, locl., 425 


Buldhana, loct., 438 { 
Bundelkhand, loct., 96, 146, I88, 437 


171, 184, 
304-06, 321 


Burgess, J., 365, 466 
Byzantine, 335 
Caiya, locl., 321, 322 


allistratus, auth., 339 

АБЫМ, locl., 323 : 

Cambay, locl., 161, 163, 358 

Cambodia, 6, 258, 310-11, 313, 321, 
382 

Canton, locl., 339 a 

Caracalla, k£., 335, 337 

Carral, loct., 338 

Carthage, loct., 265 

Caspian gates, 334 

Caste system, 5, 342 

Ceylon, 221, 251, 254-59, 261-64, 318, 
558, 382-83, 404, 408, 445, 467-68 


‚ Chaitya, 454, 456-59 
Chakrabhrit, 372 . 
Chakranagar, loct.. 428 
Chakravarti, N. Р., 42 
Chalukya, dynst., 65, 82, 89, 91, 108, 

123, 125, 160, 246, 272, 439 

al, r., 144 
CP ARE loct., 309, 311-13, 316-17 
Chanda, locl., 438 
Chandadanda, kg., 244 
Chandella, dynst., 452 
Chandra, kg., 3, 23, 168-69 
Chandrabhaga, sec Chienab 
Chandradevi, 9., 184 


495 


Chandraditya, ky., 214 

Chandragomin, aulh., 409 

Chandragupta (brother of Tivara), 
kg., 91 \ 

Chandragupta (Maurya), kg., 2, 406 

Chandra-gupta I, kg., 103, 104, 106, 
126-31, 133-35, 137-38, 155, 158-59, 
169, 272, 301-02 

Chandra-gupta II, kg., 3, 8, 23, 24, 
35, 40, 63, 89, 95, 99, 166, 110-12, 
131, 143-44, 158, 161-62, 165-68, 
170-73, 178, 180-81, 272, 275, 282, 
303-04, 351, 366, 398, 404, 406, 408, 
431, 459 


Chandragupta (petty king of Jalan- 
dhara), 373 
Chandrangu, kg., 169 
Chandrapraka$a, kg., 155 
Chandrapur, loct., 438 
Chandrapura, loct., 88 
Chandrasena, ks., 104 
Chandravalli ins., 238, 439 
Chandra-varman, kg., 74, 77-81, 141, 
169, 306 . 
Chandravati, 99 
Chündravyükarana, lil., 197, 
Charaka, aulh., 420, 421 
Charakasainhi lil., 419 
Charsada, locl., 456 
Charudatia, lil., 404, 406 
Chàrudevi, q., 231, 232, 272 
Chashtana, kg., 57, 60 
Chajas, ofj., 277, 287 
Chattisgarh, see Chhattisgarh 
Chattopadhyayá, K. C., 207 
Chaturmasyeshti, sac., 376 
Chalulisataka, lil., 384 
Chaul, loct., 358 
Chavannes, I$., 193, 195, 195 
Chebrolu, loct., 72, 440 
Chedi, dynsl., 76, 94, 95, 303 
Che-mo-tang-na, locl., 323 
Chenab (Chandrabhaga), z., 33, 143, 
196, 198, 317 
Chendalur, ins., 232-33 
Chéra, peo., 221, 223-26, 253, 258 
Chezarla, loct.. 70-72, 440, 456 
Chhatre$vara; kg., 31 
Chhattisgarh (Chattisgarhy, loct., 2, 
99, 100, 112, 118, 123, 124 
Chhindwara, loct., 59 


409 


Damajada’ II, Ё 
Damajada ш, 
pa ana, kg., 76, 145 
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Chicacole, loct., 77-78 
Chikura, loct., 82 
China, 177, 193-94, 217, 


334, 358, 383 471 E 
Chiratadatta, gov., 174, 216 
Chitraküta, loct., 107 
Chitral, loct., 198 
Chitrarathai&vamin, 75 
Choda, 222 


Chola, dynst., 219-20, 222-24, 233, 252, 
441 


259, 358, j 
Choroddharanika, off., 287 
Chukuttur, grt., 149, 250 
Chumphon, loct., 322 
Chura, loct., 232, 234 
Chu She-hing, mk., 325 
Chutsas, peo., 15 
Chitu, 66 
Chütus, 229, 230, 
Chiitu-Satakarnis, 
Cochin, loct., 224 
Cochin China, loct., 6 
Coedes, G., 319 
Cokkuka, loct., 323, 331 
Commodus, kg., 336 
Conjeeveram, loct., 145, 440-41 
Constantine, kg., 33 
Constantinople, loct., 
Coomaraswamy, ALK 
Cosmas (Indicopleust 
341 


236, 237, 238 
dynst., 93 


178 
„ 73, 460 


Cowel, E. В., 442 _ 
Cowries, 360 

Ctesiphon, loct., 334 
Cunningham, A 
Cutch, loct., 


Dabhala, loct., 144 
Dahra-Sena, kg., 


119, 121, 369 
Daksha, 367 р 
Dakshinapatha, 140, 145-46 
Dāmaghasada 


or 
Dāmajada I, kg., 47 


g., 50, 52-53 
kg.. 54 


ama-Sena, kg., 49, 50, 52, 53 


262-63, 311, 
314-15, 319-20, 322-23, 328, 330-32 


ез), nav., 195, 


+» 18, 20-21, 196, 335 
436 
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Damodara, kg., 246 
Dànodara-gupta, kg., 207 
Damodara-sena, kg., 111, 113 
Damodara-yarman, kg., 70-72, 365 
Damodarpur, loct., 215 
Danda, 450 
Dandanüyaka, off., 
Dandan-Kilik; loct 
Dandapäśika, off., 
Dandin, auth., 402, 463 
Dantapura, loct., 258 
‚ Dārakāchāryas, 400 
Darrah or Mukandarrah, locl., 437 
Darrang, loct., 453 
Darsi, loct & ins., 233 
Da$apura, loct., 174, 181-82, 2 
436 


287 
+» 328 
227, 287 


02, 357, 


DaSarna, loct., 96 

Daśāvatāra temple (Deogarh), 453-54 
N., 161-62 

‚ 260 


Dayabhaga, lit., 349-50 

Dayaks, peo., 315 

Davita I kg., 85 
е, S. K., 402 

Dedesiya, loct., 338 

ve а Toad Khan, loct., 433 
eogarh, loct., 437 - 
AS › 445, 450-51, 

Deopani, loct., 423 

Deotek, loct., 438 

Depar Ghañgro loct., 435 

Desa, 28384 ^ P5 

Deva (Chandra-gupta 31 kg 

Devagiri, loct., 242-43 ) Jur, 165 

Deva 


EE (Chandra-gupta П), kg., 
Devaki, 176 
Devakula, 269 
Deva-nàga, kg., 37 
Devapura, loct., 80 
Devaraja (Deva-gupta or 
gupta II), kg., 166, 178 
evarāja (Skanda-gupta), kg., 178 
Deyarashtra, loct., 76-77, 80 145-46, 
0 З e. 


Chandra- 


Devardhi Kshmaéramana, 391 
eva-sena, kg., 116, 118, 121 


INDEX 


Devašri (Chandra-gupta II), kg., 166 

Deva-varman (of Java), kg., 315 

Deva-varman (Kadamba), kg., 238, 
241 i 


Deva-varman  (Salankàyana), kg., 
74-16 
‘Devt-Chandra-gupta, lit., 161-63, 406 


' Devkot, loct., 424 
Рһапайјаўа, kg.. 145 A 
Dhanyakataka, loct., 64, 67, 72 
Dhanyavishnu, feud., 191 
Dharana-gotra, 131 
Dharanikota, loct., 64 
Dharasena, Mn 187 

arini, q., 
Dha агана, 287 
Dharmaditya, kg., 211 
Dharmakshema, sch., 328 
Dharmamrita, lit., 68 
Dharmapala, sch., 5, 388, 397 
Dharmaraja Manabhita, kg., 89 
Dharmarájika (stiipa), 432 
Dharmasüsanüdhikarana, 287 
Dharmasastra, 287, 350, 399 
Dharmaya$as, auth.,\332 
phatusena,, kg., 260-61 
Dhavalapeta, grt 78 

]pur, loct., 
De devi, q., 161-62, 173, 272 
Dhruvas, off., 286 
Dhruvasena, kg., 192, 213 
Dhruvasvamini, q., 166, 180 
Digambaras, 391, 393 
Dignaga, auth., 364, 384, 386-88, 399 
Dilwara, loct., 452 


Dinàra, 

io Cassius, auth., 339 
DERE lit., 254, 382, 408 
Diskalkar, D А Eon ' 
Divakara-sena, kg., 111, 113 
Divekar, H. R., 174 
Divyavadana, lit., 384, 456 
Drüngikas, off., 260, 279, 272. 
Dravidian, 368, 378, 410 j 
Югопавийһа, ШЕ", 187 

ага, 

DEOR 317, 374, 456, 462 
Düta-Ghapotkacha, lit., 403 
Ditavakya, lit., 403 
putt в. B,, 412 
putthagamani,, kg., 253 


32 
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Dvürapaülaka, off., 459 
Dvaravati, loct., 314 ` 
Dvütrimsikas, lit., 391 
Dvivedi, S., 418 


Edessa, loct., 336 

Egypt, loct., 334 

Ehkàda$i, 377 

Ekamukhi Linga, 448 

Ekashashfi, sac., 34 

Ekashashfi-ratra-sattra, 370 

Ellichpur, loct., 173 ` 

Ellora, loct., 388 

Ellore, loct., 73-74, 76, 145 

Eran, loct. & ins., 86, 107, 144, 186, 
190-91, 195-96, 281, 372, 437 

Erandapalla, loct., 76, 77, 145, 440. 

Etah, loct., 428 

Ethiopia, loct., 337 

Eukratides, kg., 302 

Euphrates, r., 334, 336 

Evvi, kg., 224 


Fa-hien, 151, 172, 274, 279, 292, 315, 
318, 324, 325-28, 346, 352, 383, 
387-89, . 397-98 

Family life, 349-52 

Fan-che-man, kg., 310 

Fan-Fo, kg., 312 

Fan-Hu-Ta, kg., 312 

Fan-wen, kg., 312 

Faridpur plate III, 285 

Farquhàr, J. N., 383 

Fathepur, loct., 45, 428 

Fergusson, James, 466 

Fleet, J. F., 137, 145, 174, 198 

Fu-nan, loct., 310-11, 314, 317, 319 

Fyzabad, loct., 84 


Gadahara, dynst., 21, 148 
Gadaharas, pec., 20, 33 
Gahadavalas, peo., 303 
Gajabhahw I, kg., 252-53 
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Gallu, off., 257 


Сапа, 266-67 
апарабі-пара, kg.. 37, 39, 141, 143, 
300 


Gandhara, tloct., 15-16, 22, 
194, 198, 200, 320, 383, 444, 

Gandharvas, 465 

Ganeáa, 317, 374, 426 

Сайра, 449-50, 454, 462 

Сайда, dynst., 82, 231, 233-35, 
292, 306, 372, 392, 440 

Сайра era, 82 

Gahgaraja, kg., 313 


177-78, 
448 


246-50, 


Gaulmikas, ofj., 287 


Gautama, auth., 381, 386 
Gautama Buddha, 465 
Gautama Satighadeya, sch.. 332 

Gautamiputra `$; mi, kg., 1; 85 


Gautamiputra Siv magha, “kg., 44 


Gautamiputra (Vakataka), pre.. 38, 
Gavaksha-valayana, 454 
Gavidhumat, loct., 
Gaya, loct., 132, 
283, 356-57, 369, 382 
Geiger, W., 149, 263-64 
Ghantapalle, loct., 449 
Ghantasala, loct., 69, 442-44 
Ghatotkacha, kg., 126, 133 
Ghatotkacha-gupta, gov., 173, 185 
Ghazni, loct., 340 
Ghunili, loct., 436 
Giles, Н..А., 323 
Ginja ins., 42 
irinagara, loct., 55 
imar, loct., 178, 436 
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, Gila (Bhagavad-gila), 381 


| Gnostics, 340 
4 


Godavari, r., 3, 64, 73, 76-77, 
357-58, 397, 439-40 
Gogra, т., 426 
Goh, locl., 440, 442-44 
Gollas, kg., 195, 198 
Gomati, 7., 317 
Gomati vihāra, 32: 
Gomin, dynst., 88 
Gop, loct., 436 
Gopachandra, kg., 210-12 
Gopalachari, K., 70-71 
Gopariija, kg., 86, 190-91, 351 
Gorakhpur, loct., 389 
Gorantla grant, 70, 72 
Gothabhaya, kg., 255-56 
Govallabhas, off., 289 
Govinda III, kg., 91 
Govinda IV, kg., 162 
Govinda Bhita, 425 
Govinda-gupta, gov., 174 
Grāmādhyaksha” olf., 289 
Gramajanapada, 289 
Grümeyaka, off., 
Greeks, 8, "14, 21, 
Griffiths, J., 466 
Gudlur 
Guduru, 
Guild, 


145-40, 


-26 


63, 105,047, 50, 53-54, | 
< 108-12, 119, 1212 
22, ne 168-70, 189, 202, 285-87, 


: 440, 442-44 
+» 332 


» kg., 80 

ugavarman, bres, 318-19, 332 

‚ loct., 459 

ir, loct., 440 
ta! era) 5365, 67, 69, 70, 72, 


85, 131-32, 144, 158- 
66-67, 181, "igg vo» 


‚ beo., 433 
loct., 33 
do 36, 39, 102, 139, 195, 


Guntupallj 


INDEX 


i š, 
Hala. kg.. 102 
Balsi, loci. & ins: 289, 241, 243-45, 


439 » 
Hatiigunavula-Devana, 67 
Hanumangarh, loct.. 433 
Haradeva (Arte), Kg., 330 
Haraha ins., 90 
Haribhadra, auth.. 309 
Haridatta, 85 78 
Harigupta, 9 А 
Harigupta, kg., 196 д 
Шаш а, kg. 121-25, 202, 487 — 

| Harishepa, P. 137-38, 154, 156, 275, 
282, 407 


419 


(Kadamba), Rg. 238, 


Hari-varman 
249 \ 
КР ап (Mankhari), kg. 205 


Ç ravaamaan, kg., 423 
Г 4 i тапа), 
I , 162, 407 — Ë ЩЫ 
- qarshacharila, lil., 37, 39, 85, 161-62, 
_ 208, 462 


Harslía-mupta 


(Later Gupta), kg.. 


206, 208 е 
и mipta (Panduvaiisi), kg., 91 

EBERT (Harsha), kg., 90, 
100, 162, 170, 407 


Harwan, loci., 433 
Hastavapra, loct., 436 
Hastibhoja, Kg. 121 — 
Haslin, Jend. 188, 368 _ 
Hasti-varman, kg., 74, 75, 145 
- Hast yáyurveda, Tit., 420 
“Wathab, loct., 430. 
Hathigumpha ins., 68 


Hayagrivavadha, lit., 407 
Наха-пава, Hae, 20 
ebbata grant, š 
Hekatompylos, loct., 334 
eliogabalus, kg.. 


Helios, 298 
machandra, aullt., 391 
ДЕП Шана (Ephthalites), peo., 193 
 Herringham, ue а i 
RE 5, 9. 21, 293, 363-64, 367, 
369, 378-79, 387-88. 393-95, 402, 448 
Rindapur, loct., 247 
'lippalus 
f ipparchus, 418 


| 
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loct., 432 

Hitnahebbagilu, pl., 243 

Hiuen-! ng, 149-50, 192-93, 

‚ 198-200, 216, 353, 374, 420 

Hoan Sonh, mt., 312 ] 

Hoernle, А. F. R., 197, 201, 323, 419 

Hormuzd II, kg., 19, 58 

Hoshiarpur, loct., 33 

Huen-tien, 310 

Hultzsch, KĘ., 75 

Humayun, kg., 49 

peo., 3-4, 9, 30, 117, 124, 

‚ 183, 192-95, 197-201, 203-05, 
214, 216-17, 297, 304-05, 379, 395, 
431-32, 462 

Hushkur, locl., 433 

Huvishka, kg., 25, 28, 295, 421 

Huvishkapura, loct., 433 

Hyderabad, loct., 464 


196, 


Ibn Washiya, auth., 412 

Ikshvakus, dynst., 26, 34-35, 57, 64- 
70, 84, 93, 99, 106, 229, 231, 267-68, 
272, 306, 343, 360, 360, 368-70, 379, 
388, 402, 440, 443 

Tlanaga, kg., 251 

llandiraiyan (Toudaiman 
yan), kg., 222-23, 225 


Tlandirai- 


Ilañjētchenni, kg., 220 


Imaiyavaramban Nendufijeral Adan, 
kg., 225 

DISQUES, (Cosmas), nav.. 195, 
41 


Indore, loct., 374 

Tudra, 92, 317, 443 

Indrabala, kg., 90 

Indraji, Bhagavan Lal, 365 

Indravarman, kg., 82 

Indra-vishuu, 344 

Indumati, q., 462 

Iran, loct., 1, 13, 336 | 

Trandati, 467 

láanadasa, 356 . 

iganadeva,kg., 91 

I$anavarman, kg.. 90, 205-06, 211-12, 
304 е 


500 


Ivara, q., 373 

Iévara а ао kg., 48, 53, 296 
Tévarakrishna, auth., 381 
lévaravarman, kg., 205 
I-tsing, 129-31 


Jaggayüpeta, loct. & ins., 86, 440 
ahangira, loct., 426 
aaa Aus 25 
aimini, auth., 
таа 5, 196-97, 233, 244, 365 
Jainism, 5, 292, 363-64, 391-92, 394 
Jaipur, loct., 31, 52, 143, 266, 433, 
438 


Jalalabad, loct., 15 
Jamalgarhi, loct., 433 
Janakiharana, lit., 261 
Janapada, 289 
Jarasandha-ka-Baithak, 456 
Jataka, lit., 443, 446, 452, 459, 466 
Jatakamala, lit., 384, 407 
Jatukarna, auth., 419 
Jaulian, loct., 432, 456 
Java, loct., 6, 7, 9, 151, 310, 315, 
317-19, 322 379, 444 


187, 216 
(Rashtraküta), 123 
apuriya), kz. 86-87 
g., 89 
› 26, 61, 94, 1 

33, 148, 161-62, 267, 301 ES 
rosam (Brihatphalayana), kg., 
Jaya-varman of Fu- 
Jetavana, 42g, пап) ЕЕ ait 
Jeypore, loct., 146 

alawar, loct., 434 
Jhansi, loct., 39 
Jherruk, loct., 436 

kar, loct., 436 
Jinadasa, auth., 391 
Jisjingi grant, 82 
Jiva-daman, kg., 34, 47, 48, 49 
Jivakachintamani, lit, 39>” > 297 
Jivita-gupta, kg., 206, 208-09, 211 
Jfiànavada, 381 j 
Joan- 


Joan (Jouan-Jo ‚ ИЪ., 
ш ш) 


17, 
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Jodhpur, loct., 433 
Toren loct., 30 


ouan-Jonan (Joan-Joan), trb., 17, 


21, 193 

Jouveau Dubreuil, G., 08, 87, 145- 
› 238, 240, 464 

Jubbulpore, loct., 438, 453 

Julian, kg., 338 


Jumna, r., 27, 29, 142, 144, 166, 376, 
432 


Junagadh ins., 29, 55, 57, 177, 179 
274, 430, 460 

Junnar, loct., 388-89 

Justinian, kg., 338 


Й 


+» 26, 65, 109, 115, 
22, 125, 170, 225-26, 229-31, 
235-46, 248-50, _ 269-70, 272, 280, 
rep 292, 306, 343, 369, 372, 392, 
Кайатђат, Ht., 461 
Kadiyalür, loct., 219 
dur, loct., 

Kot, loct, 433 - 
Kahaum, loct, 391, 428 
Kahu-jo-daro, loct., 435 
Kailāsanātha, 441 

al, loct., 


„ 61, 143, 
а » loct., 428 

ustha-varman, kg., 115, 238-40, 
243, 250 


Kalachuris, irb., 4, 124-25, 188, 438- | 


266, 299 


es ins., 90 
alawan, loct., 432 
Kālidāsa, $., 112, 170-71, 239-40, 270,. | 
351, 372, 403-05, 407-09, 437, 448- | 
9, 479 


amuna), r., 188 


айда, loct., 68, 76-83, 119, 145, 
› 258, 282, 284, 397, 440 
Kal üdanar,. t., -224. i 


hd 


INDEX 


караша, 451 3 E 
Kamandakiya Nitisara, lity 410 
Kümarüpa, loct., 1 

Kambuja- е, реў, 310-11 
Kampil, loct. А 
а Trumporai, kg., 224 


Kanauj, loct., 
anche (Kañchipura), loct., 5, 67, 
anchi 146, 219, 222, 225, 227, 230- 


33, 236, 244, 249, 259, 381, 386, 388, 

392, 397-08, 440 
Kandara, kgo 70-72 
Kandarapura, loct., 70-72 

ñ ^-varman, kg., 109, 238-39 
rom 29, 33, 142, 265, 373 
Kanishka I, kg., 14, 25, 28, 41 
Kanishka, IL kg., 14 
Kanishka, TIT, kg. 13-16, 20, 25, 29, 

295 

-su, loct., 331 

Kantakašaila, loct., 69 
Kanteru grant, 
antipuri, loct., 26-27 
Kantit, loct., 
Kanva, dynst., 96 
Kanyakubja, loct., 140 
Kapila, Ё, 9/9 ||. 
Kapilashashthi, 377 
Kapilavastu, loct., 387 
Kapoteśvara temple, 

72, 456 


Chezarla, 70, 


345 
азаһг, loct., 323, 328 
Karikala, kg., 219-20, 223, 233, 252 
Kari-Talai, 
Karkotanagara, I 
Karmavada, 
Karnabhara, 


‘arshapanas, 308 


Kartikeya, 30-31, 65, 173, 298, 374, 


apahuda, lit 393 
Ka oct 323-24, 328, 331-32 
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Kashmir, loct., 14, 21-22, 63, 152, 
168, 200, 218, 305, 318, 335, 330-33, 
383, 387, 407, 433 

Kasia, loct., 387, 428 

Kassapa, kg., 260-61 

Kathasaritsagara, lit., 177 

Kathiawar, loct., 1, 3, 47, 50, 53-58, 
61-62, 100, 109, 112, 136, 168, 186, 
189, 285, 347, 388, 436 

Katyayana, auth., 410 2 

Kaumudimahotsava, lit., 133, 164 

Kaundinya (of Fu-nan),- kg., 310-11 

Kaundinya (of Borneo), kg., 315 

Kaurala, loct., 145 | 

Kangambi, 41-46, 94, 103-04, 107, 178, 
300-01, 357, 388, 427 

Kangikiputra Bhadra-magha, kg., 45 

Kautilya, auth., 130, 152, 410 

Kautsiputra Pothasiri, kg.» 41-42 

Kaveri, r., 249, 357, 358 

Kaveripattanam, loct., 256, 259, 358 

Küvyamimürmsü, lit., 162, 240, 402 

Kayastha, 285, 345 

Kaye, G. R., 413-14 

Keith, A. B., 402-03, 406 

Kekaya, trb., 67-68, 242-43 

Kennedy, J., 335 

Keragalur, pl., 249 

Kerala, loct., 148 

Khandagiri, loct., 438 

Kharaparikas, trb., 143 

Kharavela, kg., 68, 76 

Khariar grant, 87 

Kharod ins., 91 - 

Khiching, loct., 438 

Khoh, loct., 448, 458 

Khokra Kot, loct., 432 

Khotarina, 323 

Khotan, loct., 323-28 

Khudda Рагіпда, kg., 259-60 

Khujjanaga, kg., 253 - 

Khusru Parvez, kg., 467° 

Khyber’ Pass, 3-4, 23, 334 

EE Kushana, dynst., 21-24, 62, 


Kielhorn, F., 197, 240, 243 
Kilakila, 96 

Ki-pin, loct., 195 
Kiratarjuniyam, lit., 
Kiilimukha, 435 
Kirti-varman, kg., 246 


406, 
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Kishkindhya, loct., 
ittiseng, kg., 261 
ine-tse, loct., 323 
Occeneanan, kg., 220 
Solar (Kuvalāla), loci., 24% 

Kollair grant, 74 

Komarti таш, 77 

Konaikkal Trumporai, kg., 224 
ondamudi Brant, 68-69 

Congoday loci, 82-84 

Konhkani-varman, kg., 247-48, 250 

Konow, Sten, 41, f61-62, 196 
orkai, loct., 358, 441 
oroshanda grant, 81 


428 


osala (Sonthern), locl., 45, 84-85, 
88-89, 91-92, 99-100, 103, 118-19, 


121-23, 145, 182, 
Kosam, loct., 427 
Koshakaraka, lit., 384 
Kotah (State), 40, 369, 334, 437 
Kotas, rb., 139-40, 154 
Kotivarsha, loct., 285, 424 
Kottura, loct., 70, 145-46, 440 
Koyil Vi Лі, loct., 220 

ramāditya, 178, 214 
Krishna, 176, 363, 365, 372 
Kri 


185, 272, °347 


‚ 450-51 
rishna Deva, H., 41- 
Kri shua-pupta, kg. 206-08 
Krishna Rao,- B. V. 72 
Krishna-varman (Gana), kg., 249. 
Krishna-varman I (Кайаша), kg., 
26, 238, 241-42, 272 1 
Da-varman, П, hg. 238, 242 
5-46 л Nen 
Kritayirya ky., 23 
Csharap, 


auth, ayy 
Ksharosh(hi, 30 


63, 111, 
Kshatriyas, 10, 

4 342, 344-4 
Ksheuvardr; 2. 
Kshudrakas, lrb., 15 


Kubja, p., 40g 

Kuchar, 323-25, 328, 419 
Kuchean, 328 

Kuchi, 323, 328.32 , 
udura, loct., 69, 358 

Kulaprabhayati, q., 311 
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Kulaputra, auth., 407 
ulasvámin, off., 286 

Kumanan, Ёїс., 220 

Kumiaradiisa, kg, 261 
umüradevi, q, 127-30, 158-59, 268, 
272, 301-02 


Kumara-gupta (Later Gupta), 
206-07 


Kumara-gupta I, kg., 
117, 159, 173-76, 


kg.. 


3, 24, 35, 113, 
ñ 180-82, 184-85, 
9, 202, 215, 271-72, 274, 282, 
‚ 305, 367 
Kumara-gupta II, kg., 184-86 
umüra-gupta Л, kg., 184, 214-15 
Kumarajiya, t., 329-32 
Kumaraniatyas. off, 281 
Kwndrasambhava, lit. 
Kumara-varman, 
Kumaravishnu 
Kumāravishnu 
Kumaravishnu ПІ, kg., 2; 
Kumar: rana, 330 


Kuru, trb., 1% 
Kušala, kg., 23 


&.dynst;, 1 


ЗІ, 33-34, 37-38, 42.43 


‚ 13-19, 25- 


» 45, 47, 57, 
l 104, 132° 147-50, 152-53, ' 169) 
198, 268-69, 296, 208, 302-05, 373. 
378-79, 431, 433, 442, 444, 447.49. 
Ка 
EU (Kidara), dynst.. 2124, 
Kushan Shah 17 
Кашка, 373 
Rusthalapnra, locl, 145 
Ku-tsang, loci., 331 í 
Kuvalala, loct., 248 ово 
Китаауаа!а, l 196 
n: 


Уегапара, q., 166, 169 


vx 
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Laghujalaka, lit. 418 Maghas, trb.. 1, 2, 27, 37, 41-44, 46, 
Lakshini, 179, 298, 300, 303, 426 


127, 300 
Lakuliáa, 373 Mahabaladhikrita, off, 271, 281 


Mahübandha, lit., 393 


Lalitadityay Ef fg Y Mahabharata, lij, 30, 383-64, 388, 
Ara, lit., 384, 401 370, 411, 437, 452 ` 
š ГАШ DO 251: 255 Mahadandanayaka, off, 277, 282 
Langkcin-en loct., 814 ` Mahadeva, Du 244, y 367 
E S nlara-sütra, lit., 385 Mahadyogin, āļvāra, 37! _ 
Lankavatara sūtra SEN IE 


Mahakantira, locl., 145-46 
Maháükosala, loct., 438 


UE f. 203, 209 Mahakshatrapa, 47-49, 52-54, 57-58, 
a Dot, 60-0: 07 

Legge, J., 27 А N nk: У 25 

BRE loct., 336 Mahallaka Naga, kg., 253 

Lenke Kome, 0 Mahinadi, r., 76 


z! 1-62, 263-64, 403 
vi, 8., 16 ima, kg., 258-59, 263-64 


; zi b.. 127-31, 133, 169. Mahi 

rien | | Mahünüman, 364 
Lipigalas, 400°. Mahiparinirvdna-siitra, lil., 328 
` Lokapilas, Mahapilupati, off, 277 
Lokaprakasa, @., 92 Mahapralihara, off., 2fi 
re, f qe Ru qM ШО 

зарна? са, Ht. 99 ‚ 108-09, -15, | 122-25, 
Lokaviblhiang з 200 


Lüders, H. 12 
Mahdsamanta, feud., 84 
Mahasandhivigrahika, olf.. 279 
ОТЫЛ ` Mahāsena, kg:, 256-57 
Madavas, T AME Mahásenadeva, kg., 272 
Madhava S. MV | Mahasena-gupta, kg., 208-09 
(Са бот Майһауа-уатициг 11 AMahasenapati, off., 32, 40, 44, 277 
Madhav ñ Mahasthan, loct., 424-25 


; ik 234, 247, 249-50 ж 
(Сайда), kg. 234, 247, 249-50 — | Mahāsvapali, of. 277 
Madhavaraja I (Sainyabhita), kg- ааа ET 294 
83 Mahavainsa, lit., 251-54, 262-63, 382, 
adhavaraja Il or Maàdhava-varnian 408 
мааһау н 83-84, 89 Mahüvàruni, 377 


II (Sainyabhita), ke., 
Madhava-varman I (V 


huukundin), | Mahiavastu, lit., 383 


eG, 89, 109, 122, 121 Maha ihüra, 254, 256-57, 202 

ae nt 1., 176 ahavira, 366, 391 
Madhuban, P: pres, 246 Mahayanasamparigraha, lit, 385 
Madu váyoga, lil., 403 Mahayanasalralankara, lit., 385 
Madliy mi “loct., 433 Mahendra, mt., 85, 145, 203 
Madhya) 2, 20, 33, 35, 268, 267 | Mahendraditya, 193 
Madras, е,” 142-43, 299 Мац:пагарігі, mt., 76, 145 
Madrakae aii, lit., 227, 273 Mahendra-sinha, 173 
Madurat loct: 2, 20, 57, 90 Mahendra-varman I, Кё. 70, 457, 
Magadha, 134, 192, 200, 47 ` 

12977 348 406 Mahishasuramardini, 374 ә 

2o a bhukli, 283 Mafimud bin Sam, kg. 295 — 
Magat Hm du Maitraka, trb., J86. 189, 292,29! 
Magaja, F5, S> 322, 389 ` 


Magajaya, 8+ 35 
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ñlava Sathvat, 180-81 
тасысын lit., 276, 405 
Malayasia, 316 
Malaya Peninsula, 

314, '317, 320-23 
Mallikarjuna, 99 
Malwa, loct., 1, 3, 47, , 53-55, 59, 

97, 100, 110, 167, 74, 181, 185-86, 

189-92, 202, 209, 216, 374, 434, 436- 

37, 467 
Mamallapüram, loct., 227 
Mana, dynst., 84 
Manabhita (Dharmaraja. 


loct., 157, 310, 


-Manabhita) ў 


Mānamātra, kg., - 87-88 
Manañka, kg., 87-88, 123 
Manapura, loct., 87, 375 
Mānasa-Sarovara, loct. 
Mandasor 


» loct., 124, 
174, 180-82, 185, 197 
357, 374, 378, 407, 4 
Mandavyapura, loct., 433 
Mandhatri-varman, kg., 4 
Mandor, loct., 433 Ei MERO, aoc 
Mangram, 289 
Māħgudi, p., 224 


» Off., 275 
Manorathapirayi, lit., 259 
Mantaraja, kg., 145 


Mant, ай, 351 
anu-Smpyiti, lit., 130, 269. 345 
аројауа, kg., 35, 299 КУ 
arkandeya Purana, lit., 96 

Marquart, 195 
arshall, John, 41 
arudan, `p., 224 
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Marudi, 221 

Masaon Dih, loch, 427 

Masulipatam, loct., 68-69, 73 

Matharas, dynst., 79-81 z 

Mathariputra Virapurasha-datta, kg. 
66-5 


D » Д 
›,313-74, 388, 391, '397, 431, 435, 
-43, 50, 463 

Matila, kg., 141 

Matri-gupta, auth., 407 

Matrivara, kg., 78 

Matrivishnu, feud., 191, 

Mattepad grant, 70-72 

Maukharis, dynst., 4, 89-90, 203-09 
211, 216-17, 304-05, 369, 407 
aukharis (of Badya), dynst., 40-41, 
369 


Mauryas, dynst., 3, 218, 229, 251, 
260, 268, 406 


Maximus, kg:, 336 

Mayavada, 367 

Mayidavolu Srant, 67, 231.32 

Pyta sarman; kg., 231, 235-39, 344, 
3! 


Mayüravarman, kg., 237 
Mayurbhanj, loct., 438 


McCrindle, J. W., 195, 339 
D edhāvin, auth., 402 


112, 405 
Na (Sirime. havan а), 
149, 257-58 263 383 i 


281, 343 


> 


kg., 
uli pillar,’ 3, 23, 431 


loct., 84, 92, 118 
Mery, loct., 4g 4 


Mesopotamia, loct., , 379 

Mihirakula, kg., 192-94, 196-204, 214, 
217, 306, 9, 432 

Mimamsa-sütras, Ht., 363, 368, 380 

ДУ. М. 122 

h thas, loct., 434-35, 456 

Mitakshara, 349 


5 g 


Mlechchhas, 8, 2 
Moggallàna I, kg., 
К Ogulrajpura, loct., 451, ` 
Л ohenjo-daro, 434-35 

o-ho-nan (Mahānāma), kg., 263 
Mohra Moradu, loct., 432, 486 


—— 


INDEX 


Mookherji, R. K., 154 
Могаёз, G: ми 240 
Motichandra, Y 
Mrichchhakafika, lit., 7, 406 
Mrigasikhavana, loct., 
Mrigendra-varman, kg., 270 
Mrigeša, Mrige$a-varman, kg., Ë 

238, 241249 44, 308 

dgala, dynst., 
Миара-Какзһаза, lit, 406 е 
Mudukudumi Peruvaludi, kg., 223 
Mughals, 42, 213, 218 ` 
Mujmalü-t-Tawarikh, lit., 164 
Mukhalingam, loct., 81. 
Mülavarman, kg., 315-17 
Mürdhavasikta, 345 
Murunda, trb., 20, 147-48 
Muttüru, loct., 224 
Muziris, loct., 335, 338 
Myson, loct., 313 
Mysore, 67, 368-69 


` 


inarkkiniyar, auth., 222 
Nochna-Kuthara,' loct., 437, 453 
‘Nachne-ki-Talai, loct., 109, 140 
"Nagabala, kg., 92 
Nagadatta, kg. 37, 40, 141. 

: Nagar (Karkotanagara), loct., 433 

Nagarahara, loct., 15 

Nagardhan, loct.; 114 

Nagarjuna, auth., 85, 331, 364, 384, 
ted (Jaina), t., 391 
agarjuna (Jaina) 4, 

ee rjunikonda, loct., 65-66, 262, 

24587-88, 420, 440, 442-46, 456, 460 

“Nagas, рео. C" dynst., 1, 2, 14, 17, 
26-27, 36-11, 45, 94, 139, 141, 169, 

221-22, 300, 308, 374. 

kg., 37, к 139-41, 154 

4 kg., 3 

BNE ve. ee 1 


Naiyayike” Dhammarat, loct., 321- 


Sri 
p., 219, 224 


392 

lock, 132, 159, 184, 190, 

ЗО 210, 286-87, 289, 366, 371, 388- 
89, 397-08, 420, 420, 457 
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Na]as, trb. & dynst., 4, 82, 99, 116- 
19, 121-22, 125, 368, 371-72 
Naliasar, loct., 422, 431, 433 
мапаккаѕа, kg., 242-43 
Nanda, dynsi., 79, 81 A 
Nandana, 217 
Nandangarh, loct., 424 
Nanda-Prabhañjana-varman, kg., 
78-81 
Nandivardhana, loct., 82, 114, 116 
Nandi-varman (Pallava), kg., 90, 234 
Nondi-varman I (Salankàyana), kg., 
Nandi-varman II (Salankayana), kg., , 
74-76 
Nandsa уйра, ins., 34, 52, 266-68 
Nankin, loct., 319 
Nanna, Nannadeva, 
dhirája, kg., 90-91 
Nannan, kg., 225, 229 
Nanuru, lit., 392 
Narada, auth., 348, 350-51, 410 
Nàrada-Smrili, lit., 278, 349, 351, 410 
Narasaraopet, loct., 440 
Narasimha-gupta, kg., 184-85, 
93, 199, 201, 204, 213-14, 457 
Nara-varman, feud., 181, 378 
Narayana Maharaja, feud., 280 
Narendra, kg., 86-87 
Narendraditya, 211 
Narendra-sena, kg., 92, 115-18, 121, 
182-83, 185, 240 


Narmada, r., 109, 175, 188, 357 
Narseh, kg., 51, 56, 58 

Narwar, loct., 139, 144 

Nasik, loct., 48, 85, 120, 397 
NathaSarman, 365 


Nannaraja- 


192- 


, 
Natyašastra, lit., 402 

Nava, kg., 27 

Navanitakam, lit., 418, 420 
Nayüdhikarana, 287 

Nayasena, ф., 68 
Nedu-nal-vadai, lit., 219 
Neduñgaraya grant, 232 
Neduiüjeliyan, kg., 219-20, 223-34 
Nelcynda, loci., 245 

Nelveli, loct., 90 ә 

Ñero, kg., 335 

Nhut-Nam, loct., 312 

Nidur, loct., 224 


596: 


Nikàya Sañgraha, lit., 263 
Nilakantha, loct., 245 
Nilambar, pl., 244 
Nilaraja, kg.. 145 

r., 338 

ka, 417 

h Gia, lil., 410 
Nityananda, 94. 

Niya, loci., S28 

Niyoga, 350 
Niyuktas,: off., 287 
Nydya-bhashya, lit., 381 
Nyáyamukha, lil., 387 
Nydyapravesa, lil., 387 
Nyàya-sülras, lil 
Nyayavatàra, lit 


Okelis, loct., 335 

Oliyar, r., 221 

Omgodu grant, 232 81] 

Orissa, 2, 82, 146, 282, 347, 438 
Оқаккакап, Р. 230 

Oxus, r., 193-94, 334 
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| 360; 369, 372-73, 392, 402, 440-41. 
| 459, 467 
Palmoli, lit., 392 
Palinyra, loct., 336-37 
| Palnad, loct., 440 
Panas, 308 
Panchala, trb., 430 
Pañchamandqali, 289 
Pañcharatra, lit., 403 
| Pañchasiddhantika, lit., 413, 418 
Pañchatantra, lit., 339, 408 
| Pafichayat, 267, 273, 288, 361 
| Рапдауа, trb., 32, 90, 124 
| Pandrethan, loct., 433 1 
| Pandurangapalli Erant, 88, 122, 307 
Pandurangasyamin, 417 
| Panduvarhsi, dynst., 88-92 
| Pandya, trb. & dynst., 219-21, 223- 
! 24, 259, 358, 392 
Panga, loct., 322 
| Panini, auth., 409 
| Pannalal, 182 
| Paoni, loct., 438 
à ‚39 


| Pari era 

Parar ārtha, auth., 156, 217 
| Paramarthasaptati. lil., 385 
| Paranar, b., 221 


Paranavitana, S., 149, 254 
Para 


абага, auth., 419 
Padia pawaya, nd 36, 300 Pane 545573 
A pally OCL, 42 S Par spur (Parihaisa; ura), locl., 433 
шк ы ө, qi 4 
Cai nt 22а рб, 11, Parihasapura (Paraspur), loct., 433 
os a 107, 139, 300, 374, 396, азу | Pari 3 š j 
Paharpur, loct., 


alilavas, (yt б 
Pahlavi, 296 304, 408 
Paikuli ins., 56 
Painting, 463-05 
ГРайаунаһа. Siddhànla, lit., 
357, 439 
apya, auth., 420 
ka, Pect., 145 


ШЕ 


372, 387, 424-25. 453 | 
462 


arikud grant, 83 

Párinda, kg., 259 

Pariv; Yakas, peo., 119, 
274-75, 280-81, 368, 372 

Parivrajaka Mahiarajas, 186, 188, 191 


Pariyatrika, locl.,. 238 
arnadatta, gov., 179, 
arvati, 453, 470 
asana, kg., 20 

PaSupatas, 373-74 

Pataliputra, loct., 112, 127, 129, 140, 

a 166, 278 


ı 278, 283, 348, 356-57, 390, 396, 
414, 420, 425 3 


118, 189, 


186 


87, 289, 291° Spey Patalung, loct., 323 25; 


'atanjali, auth., 380-81, 409% 


* 


ы 
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Pathakas, off., 285, 287 шарнаш асап (VaSishtha), 
УЗ 


Palrabhanga-rachana, 452 

Patralala, 452 

Pairünguli, 452 . Е 

Pa[tinappàlai, lit., 221, 227 

Pattini, 253 

Pauliéa Siddhania, lit., 339, 415, 417 

Pavanar, loct., 114. 

Pavata, kg., 301 

Pavvaiya, loct., 196 

Pawaya, loct., 437 

Peddavegi, locl., 73-75, 145 

Pennar, r., 221 

Penukonda, pl., 234, 246, 248-50 

Péraéiriyar, auth., 222 

Perava, kg., 20 

Periplus, lit., 143 

Persepolis, loct., 19 

Persia, loct., 17, 178, 462 

Perumbàn-ürruppadai, lit., 228 

Perum Seral Adan, kg., 221 

Peshawar, 5, 15, 20-21, 156, 357, 433, 
442 

Petra, 

Philostratus "e 

Phison, r., 1 " 

Pillai Sivaraja, K. N., 220 

Pilupatis, off, 217 

Piro, Be 22-23 

Piroch, 2 

Pisharoti, K,.R., 403 Р 

Pishtapura, loct., 76-77, 79-82, 145, 
` 897 D 

pish(apuri, loct., 375 


loct., 336 
auth., 339 


"pithapuram, loct., 77, 145, 397 


Pithiya, kg., 260 
ARS (Pyithuda), 
Pliny, auth., 388" 
Podagarh И 82 
Podiyils, i e 
DOE loct., 433 _ 

Polamurn grant, 377 

Po-lu-kia, loct., 323 Ў чө 

Poona plates, 106, 112-13 

Po-shun, K£. 330 

pothasiri, Kg. 43, 46 . " y 
Pothasiri (Kantsipntra), kg., 41-42 


locl., 68-60. 


oD'o-tiso, kg» 1 
;P'o-tieo, RE kg., 180, 185 


bhakara 8 
pee phakaranda, kg., 37 
Prabhakarayardhana, kg., 374 


Prabhasa pattana, loct., 436 

Prabhavati, g., 243 

Prabhavati-guptü, g., 3, 95, 99, 105- 
06, 110-13, 272 

Pradakshinapatha, 445 

Pragjyotishapura, loct., 424 

Prajnáparamitü-hridayasüira, lil., 
385 

Prakü$aditya, kg., 185 

Ргагјипаѕ, trb., 143, 266 

Prasanna, Prasannamütra, kg.. 86-87 


| Prash(hasriya, 43 


Prathama-sarihavaha, 286 

Prathama Sresh{hin, 286 

Pratiharas, dynst., 277 

Pratijnad-Yaugandharayana, lit., 403 

Pratiloma, 342 - 

Pratima, lit, 403 

Pravarapura, locl.. 114, 396, 438 

Pravararaja, kg., 88 

Pravaras, 348 

Pravara-sena I, ky., 26, 38, 44, 58- 
60, 94-95, 98-99, 101-103, 105-06, 
116, 119-20, 123, 271, 301, 368-69 

Pravara-sena II, kg., 3, 61, 89, 106, 
110-16, 120, 270, 398, 4105 

Pravara-sena II (Basim branch), kga 
120 

Ргауйва, 134, 207, 357, 
375, 449 

Prehara, loct., 231, 230 

Ргіацім, Osmond de Beauvoir, 336 

Prithivi-Maharaja, kg., 82 

Prithivi-sena, kg., 49:50, 52-53 

Prithvi-shena Т, kg.. 95, 100, 105, 
108-10, 120 

shena TI, 

» 240 

Prithvi-shena, off., 274-75, 282, 373 

Ptolemy, auth., 8, 68, 73, 321, 358, 
417-18 

Puhar, loct., 227-28, 358 

Puket, loct., 322 <; 

Pulake$in I, kg., 245-46 , 

Pulakeóin II,. kg., 106 

Pulindasena, 83-84 

Punata, loct., 238 


loct., 116, 


kg.. 109, 116-19, 


: Pungdarika, sac., 370 
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Pundravardlíaría, loct., 174, 216, 283, 
365, 372, 391, 424 

Puram, Purananurru, lit., 223 

Puranadhishthana, loct., 433 

Puranas, lit., 7, 13, 20-21, 26, 36-37, 
41, 46, 51, 65, 70, 95-98, 114, 134, 
249, 365, 372, 377-78, 380, 399, 409- 
10, 416. 

Purapala, off, 290 

Puri, -loct., 82 

Purika, loct., 114 

Pürna-varman, kg., 315 

Purohita, 273 

» Püru-gupta, kg., 171, 176, 184-86 

Purushapura, loct., 15, 140 

Pirvas, 390 

Pusalker, A. D., 403 

Tushkalavati, loct., 456 

Pushkarana, loct., 433 

Pushpa (Pushpapura), loct, 139 

Pushpaégri, Pushvaéri, kg., 46 

Pushyabhüti, dynst., 305 

Pushyamitras, trb., 117, 154, 174 

Pustapala, off., 285 

Putriküputra, 350 


Raghavan, V., 161 

Raghu, kg., 238, 240 
Raghu, Raghwvaméa, lit., 
‚ 448-49 . 

Ragolu grant, 79-80 
Rahasi-niyuktas, off., 276 
Raipur, loct., 84, 87, 438 
Rairh, loct., 433 
Rajagriha, loct., 283, 425 

ajamitra, auth., 402 

Rajamitra, kg., 367 

Rajasekhara, auth., 240 

Ràjasimha II, kg., 224 
Rajatarangint, lit., 197, 407 

Rajghat, locl., 427, 430, 465 

Rajgir, loct., 374, 425-26, 456 

Rajim grant, 90, 438 

Rajya, 284 
Rājyaśrī, q., 462 
Rajyavardhana, kg., 176 3 
Rajyavastu, 361 

aktamrittika, loct., 321 | 
Ramachandramurty, У. S., 70, 73 


Ty Ex» 


Rudradhara 
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Ramagiri, loct., 437 
Ramagiri-svimin, 112, 405 
Rama-gupta, kg., 22, 161-65 
Rama Rao, M., 70-72 
Ramafarma, auth., 402 
Ramatirtham, loct., 440 
Ramayana, 411, 437, 451-52 
Ramireddipalli, loct., 440 
Ramnagar, loct., 428 
Ramtek, loct., 112, 114 
Ranabhita, feud, 83 
Ranadurjaya, kg., 82 
Rangamati, loct., 321, 425 
Rapson, E. J., 48-49, 53 
Rashtra, 284-85 
Rashtrakiitas, dynst., 4, 87-88, 91, 

108-09, 122-24, 162 
Rashtramahattaras, off., 286 

atnagiri, loct., 438 š 
Ratnakar, J., 169 
Ravanavadha, , 406 
Ravi, r., 33, 142-43 ` 
Ravisanti, auth., 407 

avi-varman, kg., 122, 238, 243-45 


Raychaudhuri, H. C., 88, 141, 159, 
161, 175 


› 372, 405, 437 


Rawlinson, H. G., 338 


b 111 
405 


E 
lit., 


339, 415, 
Rome, 265, 335, 337, 451 
Rothenstein, W., 465 
Rudra-bhiti, 48 

udra-dāman I, k “u1 4 
PUE ? 58. 1, 29, 47, 52, 


Rudra-dàm 5 А 7 
Rudradatta, » ry HERB ш 
Rudradatta, feud, 210, 280 
udradeva, kg., 104 141 
-bhattarika, q., 51, 66 
m asena I (Kshatrapa), kg., 49- 


INDEX 


Rudra-sena II (Kshatrapa), kg. 53- 
55, 66 
Rudra-sena III (Kshatrapa), kg., 2, 
2n 60-62 
Rudra-sena 
Rudra-sena 1 (Vakataka), 
60, 98, 102-08, 119, 309 
Rudra-sena II (Vakataka), kg., 95, 
110-11, 169, T ЭШ ДЕЛЕ 
dra-simha I, kg., 34. 
HERREN Il, kg., 57-59, 61 
Rudra-simha III, kg., 62-63 
Rudrata, auth., 402 Е 
Rudra-varman (of Champa), 
Rudra-varman (of Fu-nan), 
Ru]upurusha-datta, kg., 67 
Rüpürüpavibhaga, lit., 383 


IV (Kshatrapa), kg., 62 
5 kg., 38, 


kg., 318 
kg., 311 


Saba, p., 275, 408 
Sabara, trb., 90, 380 
Sabha, kg., 251 
Sachivas, 274 
Sahet, loct., 428 
Sahri Bahlol, loct., 
Sailadega, loct., 323 
Sailodbhavas, dynst., 82-84 
Sainyabhita-Madhavaraja T RE 

83-84 . 
Saiva, 224 
Saivism, 75, 110, 306, 311, 372, 392, 

410, 448 
Saka (Sakas), peor. & dynst., 1-2, 13, 
748-19, 34, 51, 

100, 147-50, 152-53, 164-65, 167-69, 

171, 232-33, 246, 296, 343, 379, 406, 

431, 442, 462 

ra, 13, 41-42 
Šoka loc, 143, 190-08 
Sakambhari, loct., 431, 433 
p МЕ Šis, 56 
t, 18, 
Saar loct., 19 
238 


352, 405 


Salankayana, dynst., 69-70, 73, 75- 


54-57, 62-63, 66, 93,. 
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76, 99, 145, 269, 274, 284, 289, 306, 
369, . 374 

Salihundam, loct., 440 

Saliyur, loct., 358 ` 

Samacharadeva, kg., 211 

Samadhiraja, lit., 390 

Samarüichchha-kaha, lit., 309 

Samarkand, loct., 18 

Samatata, loct., 142 

Samaveda, lit., 347 

Sambandar, p., 224 

Sambhar lake, 431, 433 

Saimbhuyaéas, kg., 84 

Samgha Tissa, kg., 255 

Samkheda ins., 413 5 

Samkrantis, 377 

Samkshobha, kg., 188, 368 

Saiisküras, 376, 378, 380 

Samudra-gupta, kg., 2-3, 8, 20, 22, 
26, 31, 33-35, 37, 39-40, 46, 61, 73," 
75-76, 85, 103-07, 126-30, 132-33, 
135-61, 163-66, 170-72, 174, 190, 203, 
232, 234, 237, 258, 264, 266-67, 269- 
7i, 275, 279, 282, 284, 292, 300, 
302-03, 316, 365, 368, 370, 398, 407 


Sanakünika, peo., 143-44, 167, 266, 
268, 299 ? 


‘Sanchi, loct., 55, 147, 167, 436, 453, 


460 


Sündhivigrahika, off., „380 
Sangali plates, 163 
Sanghabhadra, auth., 384 
Sangha-dàman, kg., 49-50, 52 
Sangla, loct., 432 
Sangoli plates, 245 
Sanjan plate, 161 
Saünkaragana, kg., 286 
Sankaram, loct., 440 
Saükararya, auth., 387 
Sankisa, loct., 428 
Sanmati-tarka, lit., 393 J 
Santamüla I (Vaéishthiputra), kg., 
64-68, 106, 366, 368, 370, 379 
Santamiila II (Vaéishthiputra Ehu-: 
vula), kg., 67 - 
Santi-varman, kg., 238, 241-44 
Saptaíati, lit., 402 * 
Sarabha, Sarabharaja, kg., 86 . 
Sarabhapura, -loct., 86-88 
Sarangarh grant, 87 
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Sarapallika, loct., 78 


Seleucidan, 337 
Sarasvati, R., 161 . Senapati, 35, 272 
Saraswati, S. K., 87, 186 Sendraka,trb., 245, 280 
Sar Dheri, loct., 432 eñganán, kg. 224 
Sardülavarman, kg., 205 Sen Gupta, Ë” Ç 
Sarma, Somasekhara, 72 


Setubandha, iit, 
Sarnath, loct., 156, 187 3 


112, 114, 404-05 
‚ 387-88, 425, Severus, consul, 338 

327, 435, 444, 447-49, 456, 467 Severus, kg., 337 

Saroyogiin, ата, 371 ПУЕ, R., 335, зз 
Be шна neice Shadarhadvana, locl., 433 
Sarvadhyalesha, off., 276 Shahan-Shah, 17 
Sarva-näga, gov., 40 = Shaka, dynst., 21, 148 
Sarvanandin, auth., 234 Shalada, kg., 148 
Sarvaniitha, feud., 183 Shan-shan, loct., 324, 328 
Sarva-sena, kg., 98-99, 102, 107-08, | Shapur І, "ke. 27 

119 


Shapur П, k ^ 19, 22, 58, во 
Shapur п, ies 23 Mrd 


Shalkhandà gara, lit., 393 


Shiladas, rb. 
Shimoga 


nians, pco. & dynst., | 


Б » 17-19, ‚101, 369 
21-23, 27, 47, 51, 53, 56.58, 60, 62) » 23, 432 
101, 296, 305-06 5 323 ү. 
Sastri, Ganapati, 40; 33, 143 
Sestri] JS "Nikita, 148, 147, › 310. 314, 321. 85 
Ki Divakari) ani]... 391, 
Satakarni, kg., 230 


Sñtakarnis (Chütu-kula), disi, 
Satakratukalpa, 369 
Sata-magha, kg., 46, 301 
Satara, loci., 55, 88, 120, 173, 175 
Sütaválianas, peo. & 


мз 


б. 
iksh 320 
dynsl., 1, 47, Siladitya, к ` 23 
49-51, 55, 64. 66, 69, 85, 93, 96-97, Silappadikaram: lil., 252 
126, 220-31, 301, 306, 343, 402, 439, Simakaras, of., 288 - 
442 Sihhala, 147-51; history of, 251-04 
a M Sithhapura, loct., 77-81 
Ба hianat later, R. 146 Simha-sena, kg., 62 
КЫ, qaa 35e rh Sititha-varman (of Dasapura), kg., 
atrap, 14, 22, UTILI) 181 á 
атаса Maharaja, еши 280 Silha-varman (Müdhava Mahadhi- 
Чула, Ате. 70, 72 Ex raja—Gafiga), kg., 247, 250 
Se ше. / Shthha-varman (of Chukuttur graut 
Saty а, 62 =; figa), ke., 5! 
Saumilla, auth., 407 айка), ы: 250 
Sayatha, kg., 20 


Sithha-varman (Kadamba), kg., 238, 
Sayindaka, loct., 238 245 
Sculpture, Siriha-varinan 
2,5 , 132, Vishnu-—Pall 
269, .296,. 298, 353, 378, 444 irhha-varman 


(father of Sirhha- 
ava), kg., 235 


I (Pallava), kg., 233- + 
3 „14, 16, 18-19, 56 34, 249-50 
- Selengsing, loct., 322 = hi 


üiha-varman II (Pallava), kg., 234 


| 
| 


INDEX 


imhavishnu, kg., 235 a 
ШШ lochs 1, 13, 18-19, 47, 52-53, 
56, 62, 152, 431, 434, 436, 456 
Sindhu, r., 39 


loct., 7 


7 
224 


meghavanna, kg., 287-58, 263 


Siri 
Siripa 
Siripal 
Si 


n 
ta, 


"259 
puram grant, 
sañghabodhi, kg. 


80-81 


э, loct., 432 
Sii locl., 86, 89, 438 
Sirsi grant, 244 д 
Sirsukh, loct., АЗ? 
Sirupan, Иж m 
Sisupalgarh, Uo i 


Sittannavasa d О 9172, 75, 224, 


i z 1 
50 ТЭТ” 317, 368, 372-13, 148, 450, 
453, 469 
Sivalitiga, see 
5iva-maglia, ^£. 
Sivananda-varman, 
Sivaratha, pre., 238 ] Лык 
šivaskanda-varman (Chütu), #e.. 67, 


231 апда-хагтап (Pallava), kg.. 


67 

.gupta, kg.. 3, 118, 135, 171, 

sian, 86, 189-00, 194, 197-98, 
274, 303-05 

Skanda-naga, ку 


$канаари (Маја), kg. 117, 308 
Кан Varman I (Pallava), kg., 231- 


45-40, 102, 301 
kg., 242 


II kg.. 
IH 


(Salankayana), kg.. 


SI da-varman (Pallava), 

Sieeaaa-varman (Pallava). kg., 
234, 250 

Skanda-varman 


49 
e 127, 138, 141, 155, 196, 


Smith, 5 


264, 337, 
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Smritis, 7, 11, 269-70, 273, 278, 
291, 308, 342-43, 345-46, 349, 351-52, 
371, 376, 378, 399, 410, 416 Š 

Sohanag, loct., 428 

So-kiu, loct., 323 


Somadeva, auth., 177, 197 
Somavamsi, dynst., 89, 124 
Ѕотеќуага III, kg., 160 
Somnath, Jocl., 436 
Sotthisena, kg., 259 
Sráddha, 349, 352, 376 
Sravasti, loct., 387, 427-28 
Sridhara-varman, kg., 55 
Sri-gupta, kg., 129-31 ` 
Sri-kshetra, 314 
Sriandra, kg., 312 
Srinivasa, kg., 83 
Sriparvata, 236, 440 
-Sripura, loct., 88-00 
Srifaila, loct., 99 
Srisailasthala-mahdimya, iit., 
ri (?) Soma, kg., 34, 52 


99 


Srulis, 342, 416 
St. Gregory, 340, 379 
St. Jerome, 339 
Stein, Aurel, 193, 198 
Sthalis 285 
Sthanakundüra 
"239 


(Yalgunda), loct., 

Subhadeva, o/f., 286 

Sudaráana lake, 179, 436 

Sudeva, Sudevaraja, kg., 87-88 

Sudheranjo-daro, loct., 

Südraka, auth., 351, 403, 406 

Südras, 343-45, 400 

Sülikas, peo., 205 

Sultanganj, loct., 426, 447 

Sulva-sitra, lit., 415 

Sumatra, loct., 6,.7, 9, 151, 315, 322, 
358, 379 

Sunagara, loci., 78 

Sundaramürti, 224 r 

Sunet, loct., 432 ә 

Sutga, dynst., 96, 126, 404, 430 

Sung-Yun, 177, 194, 198 

Sūra, kg., 55-86 
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Surashtra, loct., 169, 179, 187, 230, 
283 


Sura$michandra, gov., 188, 281 
Süryadatta, off., 275 
'"Süryaghosha, kg., 91 
Sürya Siddhanta, lit., 416, 418 
Süryavarman, prc., 89-90 
SuSarman, 188 
Suéruta, arth., 420-21 
SuSsruta-Samhita, lit., 420 
'Susunia ins., 141 
Sutlej, r., 3, 24, 31, 33, 142 
Sütras, 386 
Suvarpabhümi, loct., 309 
er 309-10, 314, 316, 320 
Suvarga-nadi, 85 
Suvarnaprabhasa, lit., 390 
Suvarnapushpa, kg., 330 
Suvisakha, off., 230 
Svamidasa, feud., 172 
Svamidatta, kg., 76, 145 
Svapna-Vasavadatta, lit., 403 
Svarnadeva, Swarnate, kg., 330 
Svayamvara, 351 
Svetambaras, 391 
Syria, 379 


Tadagani ins., 246 5 
Tadangala Madhava, kg., 250 
Tagara (Ter), loct., 458 
Takakusu, J., 155 

‚ Takka Yagapparani, lit., 230 
Talai-yalanganam, loct., 


223-24 
Talakad, loct., 248-50 
Tambrapura, loct., 72 
Tamralipti, loct., 357-58, 424 


Tandivada plates, 

Tan-tan, loct., 319 

Tara, 439 

Taranatha, auth., 420 

Taron, loct., 339 3 

Tattvarthadhigamasitra, lit., 
393 


Taxila, loct., 397, 432, 456 
Tekkali Charter, 78 
Tenasserim, 7., 322 

Ter (Tagara), loct., 456 . % 
Metrasotts, 461-63 

Tewar (Tripuri), loct., 43g 


82 


391, 
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Thakurdiya grant, 88 
Thaneswara, loct., 374 
Theh Polar, loct., 432 
Thibaut, G., 418 
"Thomas, F. W., 462 
Thul-Mir-Rukan, 435 
Tigawa, loct., 453 
Tiaprastha, Tilpat, loct., 431` 
Tira-bhukti, loct., 283 
Тігаіуаг, 222, 229 
Tiripali, kg., 259 
Tiritthana grant, 77-78 
Tirukkural, lit., 223 
Tirumangai Alvar, 224 
Tirunaraiyür, loct., 224 
Tissa, kg., 252, -254 


Y; s 


Tissa (Bhatika), kg., 253 
Tissa (Jettha), kg., 256, 258 
Tissa (Кап һа), kg., 253 
Tissa (Sathgha), kg., 255 
Tissa (Vohàrika), kg., 254-56 
Tivara, Tivaradeva, Tivararaja, kg., 
88-91, 124 
lvaranagara, 89 
Okharian, 328) 


Tokharistan loct., 198 

Tondai, loct., 222, 358 ; 
Tondaimandalam, loct, 222, 229 
Tondaiman Iam Teraiyan, kg., 219, 


› 194-99, 202, 
9, 432 


., 84, 
Trade, 357-59 
Traiküta, mt., 238 А 
Ттайсщака, dynst., 119, 121, 291, 


Trajan, kg. 


‚ 172 

ripe , Pallava, 221 
1рагуаќа, mt., 241 

Tripiakas, Ht." 382 

Tripuri, loct., 438 

Triratra, sac., 41, 370 

Trivikrama, 451 | 
Siao-li monastery, 381 

I aristan, loct., 19 
Tuk Mas., loct., 317 


INDEX 


гапа, loct. 174 
Tumbayan 74 zh 


Tuñgabhadrā, roy? 


, loct., 323 
Ди tent 322, 324-27, 331, 419 
Turks, 194 
Tushara, Peo. 13, 20 
Tyre, loct., 
loct., 188 
Uchahara, 10 у 


Uchchakalpa, dyust., 


88-89, 275, 280-81 _ 
Uchchangi, Uchehhringi, loct., 244 
Uch-Turfan, loct., 323, 328 » 
Udayagiri, 143, 166, 372, 374, 391, 

438, 449, 459 
Udayana, kg., 90, 92, 194 
Udayendiram, loct., 232-33 
Udita, t., 27 

ga, 2! 
датата, auth, 364, 386 
Ugra (caste): 3: ЗЕ 
sena, kg. 145 oT 
лун. locl., 40, 51, 53, 55, G6, 
168, 171, 343, 357, 396, 437 


101, 369 


Ukthya, sac. 

Е та, auth., 391, 308 
Umavarman, kg., 78, 80-81, 397-98 
*ndavalli, 451, 


Undikavatika grant, 87-88 
Upamita, Ё» 
Upanayana, 11, 


ishats, lit., 381 
upanisha th 93.84 


347, 350, 399, 400 - 
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Vahlikas, peo., 168-69 

Vaidya, C. V., 189 

Vaijayanti, loct., 238-39, 241, 243-45, 
439 

Vaijayantipura, loct., 443 


"Vaikuntha Perumal temple, 441 


Vainya-gupta, kg., 189-90, 192, 210-11, 


366 

Vaigali, loct., 51, 130, 159, 180, 272 
283-84, 355, 357, 371, 237, 426 

Vaiseshika-sutras, lit., 381 d 

Vaishnava, 114, 166, 224, 356, 365, 
368, 371, 377, 456 

Vaishnavism, 75, 371, 374, 448 

Vaigravana, kg., 44-45, 301 

Vai$yas (caste), 11, 342-45, 347-48 
357, 399-400, 402 

vajapeya, sac., 65, 101, 105-06, 231, 
361 

Vajrachchhedika 
lit., 383 

Vajrapani, 444 

Vakataka, dynst., 1, 3-4, 6, 26, 36, 
38-39, 44, 54, 58-61, 82, 89, 93-125, 
127, 131, 146, 169, 182, 185, 202,. 
239-40, 265, 270-72, 276, 278, 280- 
81, 284, 288-89, 291, 301, 342, 344— 
45' 360, 303, 369-72, 381, 387, 390,. 
398, 402, 405, 437-39, 443-44, 457° 

Уакеќуага, loct., 72 

Vakyapadiya, lit., 406 

Vala, Valabhi, loct., 62, 186, 192, 
213, 279, 282, 347, 368, 388-89, 391,” 
393, 396, 436 

Valkha, loct., 172 

Vallabhas, off., 289 

Vamana, auth., 155-56 

Vanavasi, loct., 66, 225, 229-30, 239, 
244-45, 439 d 

Vaüga, loct., 168, 209-10, 217 

Vanji, loct., 224, 227 

Warahamihira, auth., 339, 378, 409, 
412-13, 416, 418, 421, 422 š 

Varahran II, kg., 18, 56 

Varahran, III, kg., 56 

Vardhamana-bhukti,. loct., 210-11 

Vardhamanapura, loct., 78 š 

Varmans, dynst., 90, 121, 281, 310, 


Prajndparamita, 


436 } 
Varo Shahi, kg., 22 
Varuna-vishnu, 444 
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/атшиКа, loct., 209 
eet Joe 251-52, 259 
Vasata, q., 91. 
VaSishtha, dynst., 80-81 xf 
VaSishtha Siddhànla, lit., 415 
Vasishthiputra Saktivarman, kg., 79 
Vüsithiputa Siri Vichitasena, kg., 
45 
Vasubandhu, auth., 5, 
383, › 399 
‘Vasudeva I, kg., 13-16, 
295 
Vasudeva II, kg., 14, 16-7, 
Vasula, p., 407 
Vasu-naga, kg., 37 
Vatsabhatti, p., 407 AR 
Vatsagulma, loct., 396, 458 
Vatsaraja, kg., 92 
Vatsyayana, ayth., 364, 381, 386 
Vayurakshita (general), 180 
Vedànga ]yotisha, lit., 415 
Vélürpalaiyam Plates, 233 
Velvikundi grant, 223 . _ 
Vengi, fees 60, 73, 75, 145, 440 
Vehgipura, loct., 73 
МЕЙ, battle at, 220-21 
Vetulla, Vetullaka, secl.. 254, 256-57 
Vibhishana, :kg., 85 
Vibhudatta, off., 275 
Wibhu-nāga, kg., 37 
МШЕ E 
idarbha, loct., 88, "41 
Vidi. locl., 96-97, 141, 143, 387, 436 
Vieng Sra, Dig 321^ 
ijaya, kg., 
ROR kg., 369 
Vijayalaya, kg., 224 En 
Vijaya-magha, kg., 46, 
Vijayapuri, loct., 65-66 
Vijayasena, feud., 210 
Vijaya-sena, kg., 53-54 
Vijaya-varman, kg., 313 
Vijfnanavado, nd 
i ndra `, ч 
О 
122 


i 404 
Vikrama era, 
Vünéatika, lit., 385 " 
Vinayasthitisthapakas, off. 27 
Vinaya-vinichchaya, lit., 259, 383 
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‚ 42-43, 


20, 29, 295 
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Vindhya&akti, kg., 
344 


Vindhya£akti TI, kg., 112, 120 
indhyasena, kg., 108, 119-20, 239 

Vira-daman, kg., 53-54 

Vira era, 393 

Virakorcha-varman 

Virapurusha-datta, kg., 64, 

ViraSarinan, t., 235 

Virasena, kg., 27, 37, 94, 101, 
167, 299, 301 

Vira-varman, kg., 234 

Vira-varman, pre., 249 


Virüpaksha, gov., 15 
Visa. 


54, 59, 95-96, 98, 


› kg., 234 
51, 


66 
168, 


` 


deva, kg., 126 

Visakhadatta, auth., 161-62, 403, 406 
Visakhavarman, kg.; 81 
Vishaya, 283-85 
Vishayamaliatiayas, ofi., 285-86, 290 
Vishayapatis, ofi., 284-85 
Vishnu, 74, 114, 214, 222, 248, 317, 

320, 303, 308, 3 


72, 374, 410, 426, 
437, 449-51, 453, 462 
Vishnudharmottara Purana, lit., 409 
Nga), kg., 249 
lava), kg., 145, 232 
-varman I, pre., 234 
-varman II, kg., 234 
ta, kg.. 184, 214-15 

Vishnukundin, dynst., 26, 71, 76, 

39, 286, 440 
| Vishnupurana, thy, 
Vishnusarman, auth 
"ishnu-varman, 
244-45 


Vishnu-y; 


238, 241-42, 
armar, prc., 320 
Vishnuvriddha gotra, 96 
Visuddhimagga, lit., 382 
Visvamitrasvim;, Јеий., 172 
Viéva-sena, kg., 50, 56-57 
Vi$va-siriha, kg., 54-55 
Vi$va-varman, kg., 181, 434 
Vitanda-vadin, 254 
Voharika Tissa, kg. 
Vratas, 377, 410 
Vratyas, 128 
Vyaghra-naga, kg., ЗТ 


Vyaghraraja (of Ganj), feud., 100, 
105, 109, 146 x 


, 254-56 


Vyāghrarāja (of Mahākāntāra), kg:, 
105, 145-46 : 
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Vyaghraraja (Uchchakalpa), /ewnd., 
109, 146 

Vyaghrasena, kg., 119 

Vyápritas, off, 287 


auth., 264 
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Warmington, E. H., 

Watters, 1 197, 397 
i, dynst., Pare h 

Wiskremasinghe, D. M. de Z., 203- 
64 


Wijesinha, L. Gy, 
Winternitz, M., 1 


262-63 
61-62, 384 


{й&гї Satakarni, hg. 1, 49 
Xálnavalkya, auth., 343, 345, 
376, 410 
Yajiia-varman, kg., 205 
Yajurveda, 347 
Yakshas, 112, 465 
yakshi, 444 4 
Yale, loct., 322 " | i 
Yamuna, r., 423, 449-50, 454, 462 


350-51, 


515 


Yarkand, loct., 323, 331 

Yašadinna, 468 ; Т 

Ya$o-daman I, kg., 53 

Va$o-daman II, kg., 57-60 

Ya$odharman, kg., 124, 
201-05, 209, 213-17 

Ya$o-varman, kg.. 407 

Yaudheyas, peo., 1-2, 14, 17, 21, 27- 
.35, 37-38, 93, 142-43, 265-68, 298- 
99, 308 

Yava-dvipa, 318 

Yavana, 13, 20-21, 178, 228, 358 

Yen-ki, loct., 323 

Ye-tha, peo., 193-94 

Yoga, 363 

Yogacharabhiimisastra, lit., 385 

YogaSastravritti, lit., 391 

Yoga-siitras, lit., 364 

Yotkan, loct., 328 

Yuktas, off., 287 

Yu-tien, loct., 328 

Yuvamahüraja Vishnugopa-varman - 
I, 234 


197, 199, 


Zabulistan, locl., 198 
Zenob, auth., 339 
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PLATE III 


Samudra-gupta —Ašvamedha, Chandra-gupta 1I—Lion-slayer, 
Kumára-gupta I, Hüna—Sassanian prototype, 


Toramāņa, Shahi Javula, Mihirakula, . 
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The Great Renunciation, N 


Scene from Buddha’s Life, 
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2. Buddha, Mathura. 
( Courtesy, Mathura Museum ). 


Scythian Warrior, 
Nagarjuniftonda. 
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PLATE XI 


Terracotta figurin's, Rajghat, Renares. 
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